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Arr. 1—wNarrative of a Tour in North America, comprising Mezico, the 
Mines of Real Del Monte, the United States, and the British Colonies ; 
with an Excursion to the Island of Cuba. Ina Series of Letters written 
in the years 1831—32. By Henry Tupor, Esa., Barrister-at-law. In 
2 vols. London: Duncan. 1834. 


Tue author introduces himself to his readers under circumstances 
of no ordinary interest. He commenced the enterprise of an 
expedition to the American Continents only after having visited 
the other three quarters of the*globe, and after having sailed over 
every ocean on its surface. It was with no small pleasure that we 
found one so fully prepared by experience, undertake a duty which 
requires so many rare qualifications, and we concluded, that in 
Mr. Tudor we could reckon on an umpire whose decision would 
carry with it a powerful weight. We opened the work, therefore, 
with more than usual interest, and we now offer the result of our 
examination to the reader. 

We would very willingly accompany, and even sojourn with our 
guide, not only at New York, but at Washington, Philadelphia, 
and dione, had he provided for our amusement any novelty 
whatever in addition to the knowledge of those places, with which 
we are all so familiar. Good and accurate descriptions, however, of 
these cities, their chief buildings, the manners of the inhabitants, 
&c., will be found in these volumes. The reader will, also, we 
can assure him, lose but little of what might be advantageous to 
him, if we pass over the account of the author’s journey through 
the United States, in order to pursue him in his northern trip to 
the New Lebanon Springs. Here he no sooner took up his resi- 
dence, than a scene presented itself for his contemplation, the most 
inarvellous he declares which he ever witnessed in any of the four 
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quarters of the world. ‘The spectacle to which he alludes, was a 
congregation of the “/hakers who composed a settlement about 
three miles from Lebanon. Mr. Tudor took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of gratifymg the curiosity which seized him, as soon as he 
came in contact with this people, being especially excited when he 
understood that their worship consisted in ‘* dancing to the praise 
and glory of God.” 

T'o avoid any misunderstanding of the motives which induce 
Mr. ‘Tudor to criticise the practices and doctrines of this sect, we 
think it only fair to observe, that throughout the whole work, 
there are numerous testimonies supplied by him adequate to satisfy 
the most fastidious, that he has a complete and solemn sense of 
the importance of religion, and that, consequently, his ridicule of 
the habits of a particular class of professed Christians, is not 
covertly intended to apply to the great principle of Christianity 
itself. Indeed, he sets out with statmg, that he thinks of these 
men and their follies, more in sorrow than in anger. The founder 
of the congregation just mentioned, was a Miss Anne Lee, the 
daughter of John Lee, a blacksmith at Manchester. In the year 
1774, this female having encountered much persecution at home 
for her peculiar opinions, moreover, having been commissioned, as 
she represented, from on high, to repair to America, she gladly 
yielded to her destiny, and accompanied by eight of her disciples, 
she proceeded to North America, and fixed her residence at New 
Lebanon. ‘They remained for some years in this spot, in perfect 
quietude until 1787, when finding a vast increase in their number, 
Miss Lee thought it politic to organize a community. ‘This esta- 
blishment was the fertile parent of those societies of Shakers which 
now extend in such numbers over the States of New England, and 
have been, in their respective places of residence, one of the most 
striking objects of the descriptions of foreign travellers. The 
author calculated that this body now has incr eased to six thousand 
in the States just mentioned. 

‘he most extraordinary doctrine entertained by the Shakers, 
and it is a fundamental one, that matrimony is utterly opposed to 
the doctrines and spirit of vital C hristianity. They declare in 
their written creed, that it is an article of faith, “ that abstinence 
from all carnal and sensual passions, and a strict life of virgin 
purity, agreeably to the example of the Lord Jesus, and the recom- 
mendation and example of the apostle Paul,” is essential to salva- 
tion. ‘The followers of Christ are, therefore, prohibited from 
entering Into marriage, that state being neither useful nor neces- 

sary to them, but quite the contrary. A passage from St. Luke 
appears to have suggested this doctrine: it is to this effect—‘‘ But 
they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage.” So strictly is this discipline acted upon, that there 1s 
a vreat objection entertained always against the admission of 
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married persons. These, in neither case of husband or wife, can 
become members of the society until they have afforded satisfactory 
grounds for securing to the society the impossibility of their ever 
uniting again after having separated. A community of goods is 
maintained amongst them. ‘The property of all sorts possessed by 
a candidate, is surrendered to the society for the general benefit, 
and if he should at any time repent of his choice, he may retire, 
but leaving the property behind him. In the rare instances, how- 
ever, in which a deserter has appeared, it is customary for the 
elders to give him, on his retirement, a charitable donation. 

Another principle, common to the whole members, is the ac- 
knowledgment of Ann Lee as the person in whom our Saviour 
made his second appearance on earth, and it was absolutely essen- 
tial to the salvation of womankind, that the second appearance of 
Christ should be through the medium of one of that sex, inasmuch 
as the first coming was only effectual for the redemption of man! 
They assume to themselves the credit of having exclusively the 
Millenial Church, and that all the world besides are in a dangerous 
state of heathenism and darkness. They do not believe that the 
guilt of our first parents consisted in the disobedience which was 
manifested in their eating the forbidden fruit, but they say that 
the crime which the creator punished in them, was that infraction 
of purity which is so principal a virtue in their system. 

Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are wholly rejected by the 
Shakers. The latter is considered by them as quite unnecessary, 
particularly as Ann Lee had been so recently presented to the 
world. It is their belief that the Resurrection and the Day of 
Judgment have already commenced, and that God has begun to 
judge the nations of the earth, who have long been erring in judg- 
ment, and straying from the paths of truth and justice. With re- 
spect to their external ceremonies and the outward form of worship, 
these consist chiefly of dancing, an exercise chosen on the plan 
which is most a to be that intended by the Deity. They state 
that they perform no set acts of worship, and only obey the lo 
of the spirit, when it descends upon and moves them. The light of 
divine truth and the operations of divine power increased amongst 
them, as they pretend, until they were forced, imvoluntarily, by 
the power of God, to go forth and worship in the dance. 
One of their authentic publications declares, that ‘‘ the apostolic 
gifts were also renewed in their full power, so that they spoke with 
new tongues and prophesied, that, in their operations they were 
filled with melodious and heavenly songs, especially while under the 
operation of dancing, that these involuntary operations of singing 
and dancing, were repeated from time to time in their assemblies, 
though often intermixed w ith other special gifts, till, by divine re- 
velation, they became an established exercise in the pestis of 
God. The belief of the obligation, conceived by the Shakers to be 
imposed on them, of dancing, is founded on some of the texts of the 
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Old Testament.” ‘Thus we find amongst other passages, chiefly 
dwelt on by the Shakers, the following :—‘* And Mariam, the pro- 
phetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
women went out with timbrels and with dances after her.” Also 
again it is found in this book, that ‘* when Jephthah returned from 
his victory over the children of Ammon, his daughter came out to 
meet him with timbrels and with dances.”’ It is described further, 
that the women came out of all the cities of Israel, singing and 
dancing, to meet David returning after his victory over Goliath and 
the Phillistine army. [rom all these texts, and particularly from the 
circumstance of David and all Israel dancing before the ark, it was only 
a type of that mode of worship which was most likely to be ten 
able to the divimty. The firm conviction of the Shakers seems 
really to be, that the faculties of dancing and singing were both 
created expressly as means of acknow ledging the power and glory 
of the Creator, all that, therefore, both the one and the other could 
not be more appropri iately employ ed than when they were devoted 
to his service. ‘‘ What,” say the Shakers, with an energy, that is 
the truest attestation to their sincerity, “ What, amongst all the 
varieties of religious devotions by which mankind attempt to wor- 
ship the eternal God, is more calculated to inspire the soul with 
heavenly sensations and give us an idea of the worship of the angels ? 
How far from this harmonicus worship are the dull attempts of a 
congregation, wherein but a small portion of the people are engaged, 
while the far greater part are entirely silent, mactive and uncon- 
cerned.” 

Having read_many of the tracts and other publications of the 
Shakers, Mr. Tudor conceived a strong anxiety to witness their 
worship, and accordingly he procesded on a particular Sunday to the 
chapel at Lebanon. He arrived just in time to see the procession 
pass along to the chapel. ‘The men went first two a breast, and 
dressed like Quakers. ‘The women followed, dressed in white, ‘with 
close white caps on their heads, gowns without shape, high- heeled 
shoes, and white pocket- handkerchiefs, which they carried on their 
arms. When the procession reached the church, the men entered 
one door, the women another, and all arranged themselves on pa- 
rallel benches on each side of the room, in separate and opposite 
divisions. ‘The church was large ; it had no ornaments, but it was 
neat and cleanly; the floor was so purely white, that Mr. Tudor 
declares he would as soon have taken his dinner off it as he would 
if served in Dresden china. The spectacle which presented itself 
when all were seated, struck the spectator almost with awe, for the 
women particularly looked ghastly pale, and the dresses of white, 
which they uniformly wore, gave a sepulchral character to the whole 
scene to which few minds could long remain indifferent. Mr. Tudor 
thought that he saw before him the spectacle of the Day of Judg- 
ment, and that before him was presented a group of the dej parted 
spirits just risen from their graves. We continue Mr. Tudor’ S$ ac- 
count in his own words 
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‘* After a death-like pause of some duration, one of the elders slowly rose 
from his seat for the purpose of addressing the meeting, on which the 
whole assembly immediately stood up. His observations, inculcating a 
few moral precepts, were sufficiently short, extending perhaps to five 
minutes; and on the termination of which they sung something, I under- 
stood, answering to a hymn, though very remote froma tone of psalmody. 
During the continuance of this vocal part of the service they were inces- 
santly moving their feet; alternately raising each foot in a kind of dancing 
step, but without changing their position. ‘This was accompanicd by a 
grotesque inclination of their bodies from side to side, in a manner so 
truly ludicrous, though carried on with the utmost gravity, as to require, 
on the part even of those who were more inclined to weep than to laugh, 
the strongest exertions of self-command in repressing their risible facul- 
ties. Another short admonition succeeded, very indifferently given, I must 
confess; and then another monotonous air was sung, attended by a similar 
stepping and see-sawing of the body as before. On the conclusion of 
this second display, they all sat down; and after a pause of two or three 
minutes, one of the elders exclaimed, ‘ Let us labour!’ when they all 
suddenly started up, and now commenced an exhibition that beggars all 
description. Each sex began immediately to remove their own benches 
from the centre of the apartment, where they had been seated, to the sides 
of it; placing them together as closely and compactly as they could, so as 
not to impede the extraordinary evolutions that were on the point of 
beginning. ‘This being accomplished, the men walked up to a range of 
pegs, lining the wall on their side of the room, and, to my utter astonish- 
ment, nay, I may almost say consternation, as being done in a church, 
though belonging to the Shakers, every man of them pulled off his coat, 
with the greatest coolness imaginable, and appeared in his shirt-sleeves ! 
This utterly unlooked-for circumstance so startled me at the moment, that 
I literally thought they were going to burlesque their own religion; and I 
instantly turned my eyes towards the female portion of these strange 
worshippers, naturally expecting no less than to see them, in imitation of 
the men, divest themselves of some part of their habiliments, and that 
their gowns, at least, would be dispensed with. However, I am happy to 
say, for the sake of decency, that the example was not followed. 1 now 
perceived the motive of this unparalled exhibition, which was neither 
more nor less than a preparation and signal for dancing, and to enable the 
male devotees, as the thermometer was rather too high, at this season of 
the year, for such violent exercise, the better to support the fatigues of 
their various evolutions.”—Vol. i. pp. 168—170. 


The men then came forward and arranged themselves in parallel 
lines in the place which they had before occupied, and the women 
took a position opposite to them in precisely the same order. Then 
began a sort of shuffling with their feet, and a motion with their 
hands in front of the breast like the action of a dog in swimming. 


The sequel of this strange scene must be left to Mr. Tudor himself 
to describe. 


‘In this almost incredible manner they alternatelv advanced to the wall, 
and retreated from it; then turned round, and advanced and retreated 
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again in the opposite direction, stepping and gesticulating in the most 
insane manner that can be conceived: accompanying the whole with an 
unmusical, nasal tone, for the purpose, as I was informed by one of the 
Shakers, of enabling them to mark time, and preserve the unity of the 
step. Having continued this movement for some time, they then suddenl 

changed the figure, and began capering round the room ina double circle 
—the females whirling round the inner ring, and the males describing the 
outward one. ‘They afterwards reversed the order of dance; the former 
changing places with the latter. Next, they converted the two smaller 
circles into a single one, each sex following the other by alternate evo- 
lutions; and by a skilful mancuvre which I never saw executed but in 
the army, the men suddenly faced to the right about, slipped on one side, 
so as to let the women pass, and met them at the opposite end of the 
room; and so continued whirling and meeting, and shaking their hands, 
heads, bodies, and legs, in indescribable attitudes, and humming in a 
twanging, sing-song tone, louder and louder as the excitement of dancing 
increased. At certain intervals they came to a full stop, when they made 
salutations to each other—sung a verse or two, and immediately afterwards 
1e-commenced the same deplorable ceremonies. 

‘The benches were now again replaced, and they sat down as beforc ; 
when, in consequence of some of the company present either being 
unwilling or unable to suppress their laughter—and indeed it was almost 
an impossibility to restrain your risibility, however serious you might 
wish to be—one of the elders advanced towards the offending parties, 
and gave them a very stern reproof. He admonished them on the inde- 
cency of coming there, uninvited as they were, to insult them by laughing 
and talking, w hatev er might be the opinions they entertained respecting 
their forms of worship. He then made an unconnected and rambling 
allusion to the peculiar tenets of their sect: spoke of Christ as the head 
of their church; asserted that their religion was the only true one, and all 
others false; that our Christian pastors “did not practise what they taught, 
and which they themselves truly and conscientiously did; and that they 
had been grossly libelled and misrepresented. &c. &c. They now sung 
again. and concluded by dancing in column opposite to each other, not 
changing position as before, but shuffling with their feet and wringing 
their hands, on the respective places where they stood. They terminated, 
at length, these unparalled ceremonies and solemn buffooneries, by bowing 
and scraping to each other; when the gentlemen walked up to the pegs 
on which they had hung their outer garments, put on their coats again, 
and passing out through the door by which they had entered, as the 
ladies through theirs, returned in procession to their houses. as we had 
seen them approach.”—Vol. i. pp. 171—173. 


The congregation was occupied in these duties about a couple of 
hours, and Mr. Tudor was astonished at the ease and freedom with 
which the old women bore the tedious and fatiguing duties. Whilst 
the author confesses that he saw in the countenances of some of the 
men the undoubted marks of deep-seated cunning, yet, that in ge- 
neral, the moral character of the Shakers stood uncommonly high. 
They are objects of especial trust in all commercial dealings, and 
such is the confidence reposed in them, that their productions i in 
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every branch carry a marked preference in the market. Through- 
out the States their garden seeds are in the greatest repute. Their 
fields, meadows, gardens, and other cultivated places, are always in 
the most delightful state of cleanliness, presenting all the combined 
results of care, attention, great industry, and great knowledge. 

Mr. Tudor next paid a visit to the state prison of Auburn, into 
the discipline of which he enters in great detail. But, in our review 
of the great work which contains the account of the If rench mission 
to America, we have fully described all that is interesting in relation 
to this prison. Irom Auburn our traveller proceeded to the banks 
of the Cayuga lake. Here he found the farm belonging to a fa- 
mous woman-enthusiast, named Jemima Wilkinson, whose history 
we gave in one of our numbers for the late year, and who, it will be 
remembered, committed the mean imposture of pretending to walk 
on the waters before a crowd of her disciples. At Rochester, which 
was soon afterwards visited by Mr. Tudor, he had an opportunity 
of entering into the system, now prevailing in America, for the an- 
nihilation of intemperance. His next excursion carried him to the 
far-famed Falls of Niagara. He declares, that having beheld and 
even ascended the Pyramids of Egypt, including the Cheops, the 
most gigantic of the whole, he felt nothing in these enterprises at all 
so soothing and deep, such stirring emotions, as Niagara’s image 
presented to his mind. Whilst the latter presented all the charac- 
teristic majesty and omnipotence of the great Creator, the other was 
the poor, puny, empty artifice of man, the very name of the author 
being forgotten. An animated description of the Falls succeeds, 
and calls forth the whole energies of the author’s imagination. 

The author, in giving an account of the Huron territory, a large 
tract of land in Upper Canada, in the hands of the Canada Com- 
pany, expresses his conviction that no country in the globe oilers 
so many advantages as it does to emigrants, especially from the 
British Isles. The climate, he says, “of. this territory, is much 
about the same as the emigrant will have left at home. But the 
great source of attraction in the Upper Province is the similarity of 
domestic manners and feelings, as also of the laws, to those pre- 
vailing in the Mother C ountry. The soil is said to be superior to 
that of the States, and, at all events, the taxes are infinitely more 
moderate. 

Having sojourned for a while at Quebec, Mr. Tudor availed 
himself of the opportunity of seeing the remarkable sights in its 
neighbourhood. ‘The Falls of Montmorency, and an Indian village 
at Lorette, in the neighbourhood of that city, were amongst those 
scenes which appear to be remembered by the author with the 
greatest pleasure. he village just mentioned was inhabited by 
the aboriginal natives of the Huron tribe, and it was upon the 
occasion of te marriage of an humble couple that Mr. Tudor was 


induced to pay a visit to the place. The scene of festivity is thus 
described :— 
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“The bride was avery good-looking, modest squaw, of about seventeen: 
and sat blushing, through the delicate stain of her natural complexion, 
with as much decorum and grace as might have become the fairer tints of 
an European belle. Indeed, among both women and men there were 
traits of countenance that would have done no discredit to the beaux and 
belles of a more fashionable coterie. After drinking to the health of the 
bride and bridegroom—which latter, I was happy to observe, was already 
so influenced by the stricter duties. and more virtuous relations, attaching 
to his new condition, as to approve himself the most abstemious of the 
whole party—and after pledging each other half a dozen times round, 
they commenced singing, with a degree of vociferons excitement, as if 
they had boen seated in one of the rugged caverns of their native Huron 
forests. The ladies, too, threw in a few of their wild, woodland notes ; 
and, at last, the bride, after repeated solicitation, particularly from her 
European guests, and with much more of attractive diffidence than we 
could possibly have anticipated, chanted one of her native airs. This she 
sung with a simple and pleasing melody, which evinced that nature 
requires not the embellishments of science in order to speak the language 
of music with eloquent effect.”—Vol. 1. pp. 312, 313. 


At one of the numerous Museums of Natural History visited by 
the author in Quebec, the author was shown, amongst the most 
precious specimens of mineralogy, a piece of Jrish turf! Henext 
embarked for Nova Scotia, and afterwards visited Boston. Mr. 
Tudor speaks in unqualified terms of eulogy of the Bostonians, of 
their integrity, their attention to religion, and the necessary conse- 
quences of these ; the social harmony, prosperity, and happiness 
of the inhabitants. 

In passing through New Hampshire, the author seems to have 
been particularly pleased with the religious character of the inha- 
bitants. Here every class and order of the people seemed to be 
engrossed with what are called there ‘“ Religious revivals.” A re- 
vival, it appears, means an extraordinary and sudden excitement, 
which is experienced by the principal part of a community in some 
given district. On these occasions the people assemble in crowds 
in the churches and chapels. The meetings continue for three or 
four days. ‘The author found, to his surprise, that parents do not 
in general baptise their children, and that this practice is confined 
to pious people alone. This fact leads him to the general subject 
of the support of the clergy. He states, that in no other of the 
States besides Massachusets, is there any legislative measure in 
operation for the maintenance of religion. In the particular State 
just mentioned, the constitution obliges all the citizens to belong to 
some religious society, or at least to contribute to the support of 
some pastor, giving them, of course, an unlimited power in the 
selection of the form of worship. 

Mr. Tudor mentions, that a factious spirit has reeently sprung 
up in America, which is likely to keep the community long divided 
into two great national parties—namely, the frecmasons and the 
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masons. Up to a late period, freemasonry was rather popular 
there, and the highest. characters did not hesitate in enrolling them- 
selves as members. But some secret proceedings of the body, con- 
nected with a mysterious murder, excited a strong prejudice against 
them ; and large associations have been formed, with a view to 
oppose the freemasons, declaring that their object solely is to 
counteract principles which, if allowed to be put into execution, 
will prove subversive of religion, good government, and order. 

Crossing the Allegany mountains, Mr. Tudor had an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the character of the Kentuckians. 
He met many of them, and travelled with a company of this race 
on a long journey in a coach. His opinion of them may be shortly 
represented, by one of the sentences which he applies to them, and 
which is to the following effect :—‘‘ A wild Indian, a good honest 
Hottentot, or a plumed savage of Otaheite, would be gentlemanly 
society In comparison with such company.” 

In this excursion he visited the town of Cincinnati, which he 
describes as being perfectly unparalleled in the rapid progress of its 
population. Here, as in other parts of the States, the judges are 
elected. ‘The most surprising change of all in the district to which 
Cincinnati belongs, has resulted from the introduction of steam- 
power. ‘The voyage which used to take six or seven months, is 
now brought down to three weeks. On the western waters of 
North America, 348 steam-boats have been built since 1811, and 
of these 111 were constructed at Cincinnati. Mr. Tudor was fre- 
quently struck, on his arrival at certain places, in discovering their 
names, inasmuch as they served to prove a great fondness on the 
part of the Americans for classic titles. He tells us that— 


‘“‘There is, however, in the different states of the Union, such a figu- 
rative intermixture of Europe, Asia, and Africa, with America—such a 
geographical jumble and confusion of countries and places on their hiero- 
glyphical chart —the cities and empires of one hemisphere being placed 
in juxtaposition with those of another, without having even the inter- 
vention of ariver between them, which might be supposed to represent 
the ocean, or a mountain ridge, the line of demarcation,—as to be highly 
amusing to the passing traveller. The arbitrary appropriation, too, of the 
illustrious names of antiquity, as of modern times, produces a singular 
and whimsical effect on the ear, involving the appearance of so many 
anachronisms; as finding, for instance Homer and Rome—Virgil and Troy 
—Ossian and Athens—Diana and Yorkshire—Minerva and Brighton— 
with a numerous array of other despotic combinations, all flourishing 
together in contemporaneous prosperity, as is the case in the state of New 
York.” —Vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. 


Visiting the settlements of the Mississippi, which consist of 
sugar and cotton plantations, extending over 120 miles, Mr. Tudor 
beheld, to his great satisfaction, a scene of active life, such as was 
quite unexpected. Here he found an extensive population, of 
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masters and slaves, extensively occupied in the cultivation of the 
sugar cane. Steam-power is used in the manufacture of the sugar, 
of which an enormous quantity is produced, the soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. 

At New Orleans, Mr. Tudor saw a sale of slaves, and indulges 
in a proper degree of indignation that such a spectacle should 
have been tolerated in a free country. Upon the general subject of 
American slavery, the author, whilst he exhibits real humanity, is 
not disposed to counsel precipitate changes. He exhorts the 
Americans, however, to take some steps for the gradual extinction 
of slavery, which, instead of diminishing, is absolutely considera- 
bly increased. The truth appears to be, that the present system 
of slavery in that country is on too great a scale of magnitude— 
it is too intimately mterwoven with the prosperity of a large in- 
terest there, so that it is impossible for the Congress almost to stare 
it inthe face. In spite of public opinion, in spite of the exemplary 
way in which all countries have expressed their horror of the slave 
system, it only increases in America; and from 1790 to 1830, the 
number of slaves employed by its planters arose from 697,697, to 
upwards of two millions. He, however, has paid a tribute to 
truth and justice, by bearing testimony to the absence of every 
thing like cruelty or ill-treatment of slaves by their masters. The 
statement of the expense of cultivating the sugar cane in Louisiana 
affords a sort of information in which many in England must still 
be greatly interested, and we shall, therefore, give the calculation :— 


‘The gross product of one hand, on a well-regulated sugar estate, is 
put down at the cultivation of five acres, producing 5000 lbs. of sugar, 
and 125 gallons of molasses: the former valued on the spot at 54 cents 
per pound, and the latter at 18 cents per gallon—together, 297 dollars 
and 50 cents. 

“The annual expense of each hand—including wages paid, horses, 
mules, and oxen, physicians’ bills, &c,—is 105 dollars. An estate with 
80 negroes annually costs 8330 dollars. The items are as follow :— 
Salt meat and spirits, 830 dollars; clothing of all sorts, 1200 dollars ; 
medical attendance and medicines, 400 dollars; Indian corn, 1000 
dollars; overseers’ and sugar-makers’ salary, 1000 dollars; taxes, 300 
dollars; annual loss on a capital of 50,000 dollars in negroes, at 24 per 
cent, 1250 dollars; horses and oxen, 2500 dollars ; repairs of boilers, 
550 dollars; ditto of ploughs, carts, &c., 300 dollars ;—total, 8330 
dollars.”—pp. 84, 85. 


Mr. Tudor next proceeded to the Island of Cuba, were he re- 
mained for some time. He gives a most lamentable picture of the 
state of its laws; every passenger landing is required to give se- 
curity, that is, somebody in Cuba must go bail for his good be- 
haviour! The very forms of justice, he says, encourage crime; and 
he adds what is scarcely credible, that in the same prison the felon 
and the witness against him are always put, and await there the 
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day of trial, as if the witness was on the same accusation as the 
actual culprit! Mr. Tudor was told by his barber, that.if he saw 
Mr. T. from his door about to be murdered by an assassin in the 
street, he should withdraw and close his door, in order that he 
might not be called on and imprisoned as a witness. Another part 
of this outrageous system is, that the expense of a legal rocovery, 
of stolen goods for example, is so heavy that on some occasions 
when goods taken out of a merchant’s stores are brought back, the 
latter is induced to deny the ownership of the property determined 
to avoid the enormous expenses to which He should be subjected, as 
He could not get possession of them except through the authority of 
the law. The civil law is quite on a par with the criminal, and a 
law suit is generally the complete ruin of a family. The external 
character of the Island coincides with the deformity of its moral 
and legal systems: the streets are always covered with mud, and 
Baron Humboldt declares, that he used to walk up to his knees in it, 
during the time of his residence in Cuba. The slave trade is still 
openly carried on in Cuba, and the authorities connive at the exis- 
tance of a desperate and lawless horde of pirates in various parts of 
the island. It is said that their ships are occasionally supplied 
from the government stores. 

Mr. Tudor next proceeded to Mexico, and in his account of it, 
presents to us a very varied series of choice descriptions of that re- 
markable country. During his residence in the metropolis, he made 
several excursions into such provincial parts as presented any objects 
deserving of attention, and amongst the most interesting of these 
visits, is one to the Mines of Real Del Monte. Mr. Tudor set out 
with a considerable party with the intention of inspecting these 
celebrated mines, and on their arrival they were received with the 
most polite attention by Captain Rule, the superintendant. ‘This 
gentleman behaved to them with great generosity, and afforded 
them every facility for the gratification of their curiosity. The 
party were under the necessity of preparing for their perilous des- 
cent by putting on a suitable dress. The attire consisted of thick 
flannel waistcoat and drawers, a pair of woollen trowsers, with a 
jacket and cap of the same materials. Over the flannel was a most 
grotesque hat, devoid of brim in the front, but having a brim on 
the back, which reached some feet, so that the visitors presented 
a spectacle which was as near an approach as could possibly be 
made under the circumstances, to a number of London coal- 
heavers. 

The descent of the mine was effected by means of ladders, 
which in all instances, were very nearly in a perpendicular line. 
They are very perilous, and many accidents occur in the mines 
from them. The party having descended to the depth of about 
eighty yards, found themselves on a level, (a gallery) which traversed 
the mine. Proceeding more deeply still, they at last reached a 
point which was more than a thousand feet from the point of en- 
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trance, where they saw the great vein of silver ore. The working 

of the mine appeared to Mr. Tudor, to be a process attended with 
the greatest difficulty, and requiring an enormous expenditure. 
T'wo parties who relieve each other in succession.continually work 
the mines. ‘The men are principally Mexicans, under the superin- 
tendance of Englishmen. ‘The descent it appears, was discovered 
to have been quite a trifle compared with the ascent, which the party 
now made preparations to effect. Mr. Tudor declares, that in 
scaling the mighty Pyramid of Cheops, and passing beneath the 
Falls of the Niagara, he never experienced so much fatigue as the 
moment he reached the light. The opportunity enjoyed by the 
author, of seeing the silver ore in its natural state, raised his 
curiosity for a sight of the process by which the metal was to 
be separated from the ore. <A large expensive building had been 
provided for that purpose, and there the ore is smelted and 
amalgamated. Mr. Tudor gives an account of each of these opera- 
tions. The geological structure of Mexico, is distinguished in a 
very peculiar manner by the number of its precious mines. Hum- 
boldt states that these mines amount to three thousand. 

In speaking of the miners, Mr. ‘Tudor mentions the peculiar 
means which they employ to effect communications with each 
other. This is done by whistling, and the author gives us the 
following remarkable anecdote concerning this practice. 


** One day, he assured me, a woman employed about the mine came to 
him in a state of great agitation to make a complaint against one of the 
men, who, she said, had been using very bad language respecting her to 
some of his companions. She stated the precise terms, if so they can be 
called, in which the invidious reflections had been made, and which were 
quite calculated to excite the emotions of any modest and virtuous 
female. On inquiring, however, into the circumstance, the Captain could 
scarcely restrain his risibility when he discovered that it was entirely by 
whistling, and not speaking the obnoxious slander, that the poor woman’s 
indignation had been so sensibly roused. The language of the birds is, 
therefore, no longer a subject of mystery; though I should hope they 
restrain their little tongues, voluble as they are, within a more charitable 
compass than do their imitators in the Mexican mines.”—pp. 310, 311. 


Mr. Tudor returned to the United States, and as he proceeded 
by a different route from that by which he entered the Mexican 
dominions, he gives some details of his journey. These details are 
followed by some observations on the social state of America, and 
particularly the progress of education in that country. He takes 
the unnecessary trouble of confuting a great number of the calum- 
nies of Mrs. Trollope, whom, in conclusion, he recommends, with 
all due humility, to study with becoming care, the thirteenth 
chapter of St. Paul’s first Ep istle to the Corinthians. 

In speaking of the Congress, Mr. Tudor mentions the liability 
of that body to the commission of many acts calculated to degrade 
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it in public esteem. Personal assaults, he says, are habitually 
resorted to, to settle political differences: pistols and canes are 
also employed for the same purpose. In some cases, quids of 
tobacco, spurted into the face of opponents for the purpose of pro- 
ducing conviction on their minds, disgrace the practice of the 
members of the American Congress. In reference to the power 
of franking letters, the members of Congress have the same power 
as those of the British Parliament, with this exception, that the 
American members are unlimited in the amount of the franked 
letters which they send or receive, whilst those sent to, or trans- 
mitted by our representatives in the House of Commons, are so 
strictly limited, that if one over the legal number is sent by, or to 
the member, it 1s charged with postage like every un-privileged 
letter. ‘The privilege to the extent mentioned, which is enjoyed in 
America by the members of Congress, is not limited to them, but 
is exercised by all the government officers, down even to the 
deputies of the State Secretaries. ‘The President of Congress, 
even when retired from political life, retains this privilege. 

Mr. Tudor, in his visit to the United States, found at Wash- 
ington, that Madame Iturbide had taken up her residence there. 

The second volume closes with a very full and accurate account 
of the American Constitution and form of Government. But 
these are subjects which have been already sufficiently illustrated. 
Enough has been done in this paper, to satisfy the reader as to the 
very great merits of Mr. Tudor’s work, and, at least, he will be 
convinced that the judgment of the author, in deciding on various 
points of American character, is free from every prejudice with 
which ignorance or inexperience could degrade it. 





Art. I].—China. An Outline of its Government, Laws, and Policy: and 
of the British and Foreign Embassies to, and intercourse with, that 
Empire. By Peter Auber, Secretary to the Honourable the Court 


of Court of Directors to the East India Company. 1 vol. 8vo. London: 
Parbury, Allen, and Co. 1834. 


One of the most remarkable epochs of our commercial history, 
is just on the eve of taking place, we allude to the commencement 
of an open trade by British merchants of every degree with the 
ancient empire of China. It is scarcely necessary to remind our 
readers, that the trade between this country and that which we 
have just mentioned, was hitherto exclusively in the hands of the 
Kast India Company, and consequently, that the precious pro- 
ductions of China, and in an especial manner its tea, were imported 
into Great Britain precisely under the same circumstances as if the 
were brought to us by the ships of any neighbouring country. The 
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whole of this system is now luckily changed, and tea is restored to 
its natural position as a foreign article of consumption, and thus has 
become a fair subject of commercial competition. The China trade 
then is thrown open to the public; the East India Company has, 
in effect, abandoned its character as a corporation of merchants, 
and is withdrawn from the field of Eastern commerce, still retain- 
ing the political government of India, under the control of a branch 
of the Executive Government of Great Britain. 

In speculating on the results of the system which has opened the 
China trade, we have many peculiar circumstances to consider, 
which must necessarily more or less affect those results. When the 
India trade was freed from its restrictions, the beneficial conse- 
quences to the commercial interests were prodigious, and they con- 
tinue to be so. What was the reason of this success? and is it 
likely that for a similar reason, our commercial body will now be 
benefitted by the throwing open of the Chinese trade? This is an 
important question, and deserves to be boldly and honestly investi- 
gated. It should be borne in mind, that when British merchants 
were first allowed to carry on an open trade with the East Indies, 
they found in this new market, a people who were under British 
control; they found, in fact, that settlers from their own country 
had already been in this quarter of the world, and they had paved 
an easy way for those who might follow them. The trader from 
England who sought customers in India, found amongst those 
with whom he had to deal, persons with manners, habits, and 
language similar to himself. So that there were two strong sources 
of influence in India at the time, which secured to English mer- 
chants, the certainty of their finding a good market amongst its 
inhabitants. But what is the case in the present instance, that of 
the trade with China? Here our merchants have no elements of 
kindness and partiality to look for: throughout the vast empire of 
China, we have not a single foot of ground, and are allowed only 
to resort to one harbour of its coast. The character of the people, 
their habits, manners, &c. are all foreign to our own, and there is 
very little emelioration, notwithstanding the efforts that have been 
made, to be perceived in the obstinate rejection by the Chinese of 
all intercourse with our merchants. It 1s with great propriety there- 
fore, that Mr. Auber states, that great temper and circumspection, 
combined with firmness and discretion, will be demanded of those 
officers who are to be <tationed by the British Government at 
Canton. These gentlemen are to have no commercial character 
whatever, and will form a very curious body indeed, since every 
former diplomatic agent who resided in Canton, was there merely 
as a nominal charaeter, but really for the purpose of commercial 
gain. With the view of plaeing before the public, the best infor- 
mation on the methods of treating the Chinese, Mr. Auber has 
conceived the plan of this work. It gives a historical retrospect of 
the attempts which have been made to open an intercourse with 
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China by different nations, dwelling, as he naturally ought, on the 
various missions, and overtures sent and made by England, for 
drawing the attention of the Chinese to her proposal for an inter- 
change of commodities. 

Ogilby, in his work, entitled Foreign Embassies to China, pub- 
lished in 1656, mentions, that “ many years past,” several Euro- 
peans, especially the English, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Hol- 
landers, had made indefatigable efforts to acquire a free and unmo- 
lested trade with the Chinese ; but they always shut out and ab- 
horred every barbarian. The great difficulty in breaking up this 
disposition of the Chinese, arises from the fact that being deter- 
mined from the earliest times to make it unnecessary for them to re- 
ceive any assistance from foreign countries, they have, in conse- 
quence, so managed their resources, as actually to accomplish that 
object. And when we consider the extent of the empire, the va- 
rieties of climate which it embraces, and whereby the Chinese are 
enabled to obtain almost every form of natural production, when we 
consider this, we shall not be surprized to find them inclined to an 
exclusive confidence in themselves. The people are characterized 
by industry and sobriety, qualities which must be owing entirely to 
education. Their agriculture and most of their manufactures are 
brought to the utmost state of perfection, and much of the govern- 
ment policy, in respect of the former branch, has been explained by 
the writers of the account of the last Dutch Embassy (in 1795) to 
China. Van Braam, who writes this account, tells us that ‘ each 
province, and even each city, has particular works upon agriculture, 
with precepts concerning every thing necessary to be observed by 
the husbandman throughout the extent of their district. That 
these books are kept as sacred things, and deposited in the hands of 
commandants or governors of cities, who are not permitted to en- 
trust them toany one; and that, consequently, it is in vain to think 
of procuring them, because they are not to be sold. The mandarins 
of the cities are bound to give to the individuals within their district 
all the information that the latter ask for, which seldom happens, 
because a knowledge of agriculture, held in esteem for several cen- 
turies past, has been transmitted from generation to generation, 
from father to son, with every particular of both theory and prac- 
tice. This has rendered the science so general, that it is scarcely 
possible for any one to stand in need of further instruction.” 

The earliest embassy of which we have any authentic account to 
China, was in 1419, when the son of Timor, of Persia, sent one to 
Pekin. In 1518, the Portuguese sent an embassy to China, after 
which the Jesuits established themselves in that empire. ‘The Por- 
tuguese were likewise the first to open a direct commercial inter- 
course with China. In 1594, the Dutch, who had previously em- 
ployed their ships as carriers of India goods, purchased at Lisbon, 
to the other countries of Europe, were prohibited from trading with 
Portugal by Philip II. In this extremity they directed their enter- 
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prize towards India, China, and Japan. ‘The success of the first 
attempts in these eastern quarters excited the Hollanders to enthu- 
siasm, which led them, as commercial enthusiasm does, even at this 
moment, to such a degree of competition as destroyed the source 
itself of benefit. 

But the connexion which Russia has been able to maintain with 
China, is more interesting in its history than any between the ce- 
lestial empire and other countries. Peter the Great had laid a 
foundation in China, whereby Russian influence would be recog- 
nized in that country ; and in 1728, Catharine, the Empress, was 
enabled to conclude a treaty which guaranteed to her and her succes- 
sors, some very extraordinary privileges. ‘The Russians, in Pekin, 
were to enjoy the Kouan or court which they at the time occupied, 
and in fact a stipulation was entered into, whereby the Russian 
missionaries, consisting of six ecclesiastical and ram lay members, 
at Pekin, were to fix there their abode. The ecclesiastics are to do 
duty in the convent of Candlemas and of the Assumption, alter- 
nately. ‘The lay members are young men whose time is occupied 
in the study of the Mantchoo and Chinese languages, and acquiring 
an wr teseee knowledge of China. All reside in the Kouan, which 
is a vast building, and kept in repair at the joint expense of China 
and Russia. ‘The regular abode of the mission from Russia to 
Pekin is ten years, and at the expiration of that time it is relieved 
by another. 

But the indulgence of a residence is not conceded to the Russians 
alone in Pekin, for Roman Catholic missionaries are still received 
there from Portugal. The motives of the government, however, are 
not those of an indulgent disposition, for the whole secret of their 
condescension to the Portuguese priests is, that the latter are excel- 
lent astronomers, who calculate, with great precision, the planetary 
occurrences for each year, and as they give the necessary degree of 
accuracy to the production of the astronomical occurrences, so do 
the almanacks of the empire rise in the popular estimation. Alma- 
nacks, in China, are the newspaper engines of the State ; they are 
the means of communicating to the people the distribution of the 
seasons, this knowledge being essential to a people who are de- 
pendent on such knowledge for their livelihood. Besides this, astro- 
nomical information forms a sort of recommendation, which no 
simple mind can resist, to make the Chinese believe the other con- 
tents of the almanack, especially that portion which relates to lucky 
and unlucky days, to the most fortunate periods for undertaking 
journeys, for making dresses, for buying, building, and even pre- 
senting petitions to the Emperor. 

We now come to that portion of the work, in which Mr. Auber pre- 
sents us with an account of the commencement and progress of 
British intercourse between China and Great Britain. In 1600, 
the East India Company, with that spirit of enterprize in which 
their association originated, first directed their course to India. 
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From the Continent they pursued their way to Bantam, on the 
Island of Java, where an English factory was set up. This esta- 
blishment remained, for many years, the principal station for carry- 
ing on their intercourse with the Eastern Islands as well as with 
China. The Company next instituted a similar establishment at 
Firando, in the kingdom of Japan. But the jealousy of the Dutch 
was a source of severe and protracted annoyances to the Company, 
particularly when the latter attempted to trade with the Chinese 
both from Firando and Tywan. The differences between the Dutch 
and English abroad, at last rose to such a pitch that it became the 
duty of the governments at home to negociate with each other for a 
settlement. The result was a mutual agreement, that the two com- 
panies abroad should jointly endeavour to open a free trade with 
China. But the spirit of this regulation was never acted on by the 
Dutch. The history of the subsequent success of the English proves 
incontestably, that it is to Portuguese generosity that we are 
wholly indebted for our connexion with the Chinese. 

The governor of Goa, a Portuguese settlement, suggested that 
the English should send a ship to Macao as a trial, and in order 
that the experiment should be successful, he farther directed that 
the ship from England should be partly freighted by the Portu- 
guese. The ship reached Macao in 1635, it being the first 
English vessel which had sailed to this port. The result, how- 
ever, was by no means promising, and a second experiment was 
not made until 1664, which proved so unsuccessful that no further 
attempt for the purpose of opening a direct trade, was had resource 
to. The Directors undertook to establish a factory in Tonquin, at 
that period an independent kingdom, though now forming a part of 
Cochin-China. It was situated in the northern direction on the 
borders of the celestial empire. The factory, however, proved un- 
profitable, and having been kept up, with very indifferent success, 
from 1672, it was given up in 1697. The Court of Directors, in 
the meantime, direcied all their efforts to establish a trade with 
Canton. This they were able to effect by country vessels, which 
were managed by the local council of Bantam in Java: but the 
rate of the freight was so high, that they resolved on employing 
British ships for this trade. At this crisis Bantam was taken by 
the Dutch, and the means of the Company at home were shackled 
in consequence of the general failure of credit in all the public 
funds. We are now speaking of the year 1683. 

The trade with China, which was all this while going on, on the 
part of the East India Company, received from the Chinese autho- 
rities every possible check which their ingenuity could suggest. 
They made a restriction on the size of ships, and the measurement 
of every ship, which was thus rendered indispensable, was con- 
verted by the Chinese into an intolerable nuisance. One of the 
grievances most severely felt by the British merchants, was the 
attempt of the Chinese government to carry on the whole of the 
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commerce at Canton, through the instrumentality of a single indi- 
vidual, to whom they gave the name of the Emperor’s merchant. 
But as even the Emperor himself became convinced of the folly of 
inaintaining such an officer, the business was divided with other 
merchants. 

About the year 1715, the intercourse of the Company with 
Canton assumed more than ever before a fixed character. The 
ships began to be sent out at regular seasons ; supercargoes were 
appointed to each ship. Mr. Auber thus describes the process of 
{rading as it took place in these early days :— 


“The several supercargoes when in China were to live in one house, to 
keep but one table, and were all to meet in consultation at least twice a 
week when at Canton, to consult for the general benefit of the Company's 
affairs. 

‘The usual course of proceeding on the arrival of the ships off Macao, 
was for the supercargoes to proceed to that city, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how affairs stood at Canton, and whether they might proceed and 
do business with their ships in safety. 

‘These points proving satisfactory, the ships proceeded to the Bocca 
Tigris, where some of the Hoppo’s officers came on board. ‘The super- 
cargoes then intimated their intention of waiting upon the Hoppo, who 
invariably admitted them to a direct interview; at which, after compli- 
ments, they stipulated, through their linguist, for the observance of a 
series of articles, generally to the following purport.”—pp. 152, 153. 


‘The object of the articles was to secure to the supercargoes such 
conveniencies and such rights as were necessary to enable them to 
dispose of their goods to the best advantage. The series of arti- 
cles, however, usually concluded with one specially introduced by 
the merchants, in which they declare that the four per cent. duty 
should be taken off. The Hoppo always declined to do so. From 
this time the attempts of the Chinese at extorting on the Com- 
pany’s ships became more frequent, and various remonstrances 
were carried from them to the throne of China. In 1728 an addi- 
tional duty of 10 per cent. was demanded from the merchants, and 
it was continued until 1736, when the Emperor Kien Sung (the 
monarch to whom Lord Macartney was sent) ascended the throne. 
This sovereign abolished the 10 per cent. tax, but required that the 
canon, arms, &c., belonging to every ship that arrived in the port, 
should be delivered up to the mandarins. Mr. Auber pursues the 
interesting account of the successive attempts of the Chinese to 
impose duties, and gives a description of the visit to Canton of 
Commodore Anson in 1741. The history is then carried down to 
1755, which was the period at which the power of the merchants 
to trade with the eastern ports of China ceased. In 1757 the 
Chinese government made an order to confine the trade exclusively 
to Canton; but there was after this a considerable aggravation of 
the ill-treatment which the supercargoes received. Mr. Auber 
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relates several cases which show the determination of the Chinese 
to enforce an equal administration of the law, in all cases where 
they have the power of doing so in their hands. It appears that 
on one or two occasions the salutes fired by the ships were fatal, 

and the authorities insisted always on obtaining possession of the 
person who fired. A gunner was once given up for merely acciden- 
tally killing a Chinese, but he was strangled by the executioner 
after trial. Some English sailors on shore at Dane’s Island were 
attacked by Chinese, and one of the former was slain by the latter. 

Intelligence was given by the Company’s agents to the Chinese 
authorities, and the offender was strangled. These circumstances 
are particularly urged by Mr. Auber, inasmuch as they hold out a 
warning to those who propose to carry on intercourse with the 
Chinese, of what they are to expect, even when, by oversight or 
accident, they injure in any respect the Chinese. 

Mr. Auber next proceeds to give an account of the embassy of 
Lord Macartney, which departed for China in 1792. Up to that 
period Great Britain was the only country trading to China which 
had paid no formal compliment to the Emperor, and it was thought 
that the King of Great Britain would best consult his duty by 
claiming for his subjects in the Chinese dominions the protection 
of its monarch. The author very properly abstains from entering 
into the history of the proceedings of this embassy, but merely con- 
fines himself to an abstract, which is so neatly and briefly ex- 
pressed, that we have no hesitation in inserting it as a very happy 
model of the form of a historical memorandum :— 


“The whole course of the embassy, from its arrival and disembarkation 
at the river Pe-ho; its progress towards Pekin: the designation on the 
flags of the boats in which Lord Macartney and his suite embarked, ‘‘the 
ambassador bearing tribute from the King of England:” the consent of 
his Lordship to go through the ceremony before the Chinese throne, pro- 
vided a Chinese did the same to the picture of the King of Eugland; the 
journey of his Lordship and suite to Ge-hol, the country seat of the 
Emperor, who was in his eighty-third year, and who rose each morning at 
three o’clock and retired at six in the afternoon; the ceremony being 
waived by the reception of the ambassador on merely bending his knee; 
the studied respect shewn to the embassy and suite amidst the jealous and 
careful watchfulness of the Calao and Legate; the degradation of the 
latter because he had not gone on board the Lion on her arrival with the 
ambassador, as desired by the Emperor, and being consequently obliged 
to wear an opaque white instead of a transparent blue button, and a crow 
instead of a peacock’s tail pendent from his cap; together with the various 
entertainments given by the Emperor, are so fully detailed in the account 
of the embassy published shortly after its reaching England, that it would 
be quite superfluous now to enter upon them”—"pp. 196, 197. 


Though Lord Macartney entertained himself, and raised in 
others, very sanguine expectations of opening the northern ports 
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of China as a market for British goods, particularly for our 
woollens, the trial which was afterwards made, however, with linen 
cloth, sword-blades, and specimens of wove paper, sent from this 
country to Pekin, by no means justified the noble ambassador’s 
expectations. Amongst the effects of the expedition of Lord 
Macartney in England, was a persuasion that much could be 
accomplished ultimately for promoting our intercourse with the 
Chinese, by the cultivation of their language in this country. A 
Mr. Thomas Manning, in the year 1806, was authorized by the 
Kast India Company, on the solicitation of Sir Joseph Banks, to 
proceed to Canton, there to qualify himself, by studying the lan- 
guage and customs of China, for exploring that country. Pekin 
was the ultimate object of Mr. Manning, nor was it unreasonable 
for him and his friends to indulge in such expectations, inasmuch 
as the Court of China was in the habit of receiving and entertain- 
ing accomplished strangers from all parts of the world. Mr. Man- 
ning, after living some time at the factory in Canton, petitioned 
the Emperor to be received as his Majesty’s physician and astro- 
nomer ; but the reply was, that the Emperor had enough of Euro- 
pean astronomers at Pekin, with whom he was perfectly well satis- 
fied. This enterprising gentleman next proceeded to Cochin China, 
in the hope of making his way to the interior; but having been 
effectually prevented from doing so, he directed his steps to Bengal, 
in the hope of getting admittance into the empire through Bootan, 
Thibet, and Tartary. But here his efforts were again fruitless, for 
the Chinese authorities appear to have been amply apprised of, and 
as amply provided against his contrivances. It is generally be- 
lieved by those who are best acquainted with the Chinese, that the 
strong opposition which Mr. Manning experienced in this enter- 
prise, arose solely from the jealousy of the Emperor, occasioned by 
our triumphant arms in India. 

The history of our connexion from, 1806 to 1814, consists of 
nothing but a series of misunderstandings, disputes, recriminations, 
followed by formal interviews, and articles of agreement. In that 
year a proposal for printing a Chinese Dictionary, the composition 
of Dr. Morison, at Macao, was sanctioned by the Committee of the 
East India Company, and Sir George Staunton was appointed to 
superintend the work. It was commenced in 1816, and was finished 
in 1824. 

In 1816, Lord Amherst’s embassy paid its visit to China for the 
express purpose of obtaining a removal of the capricious and vexa- 
tious proceedings of the Canton Local Government, and to esta- 
blish, with the Emperor’s sanction, the Company’s trade as a secure 
and permanent basis. The noble lord proceeded accordingly, and 
on his arrival at the mouth of the White River, was visited by the 
Imperial Legatee ; some time before the disembarkation took place, 
a second Legatee had an interview with Lord Amherst, when a dis- 
cussion arose on the very delicate question of the Ko-ton, or the 
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humiliating ceremony which is observed by persons introduced to the: 
Emperor. The Legatees urged his Lordship to comply with it, but 
Lord Amherst said that he would readily perform the ceremony, 
provided he received a formal engagement on the part of the Em- 
peror, that any subject of his, deputed to England, should be ordered 
to perform the same ceremony to the British Sovereign. Next day 
the discussion was renewed, and Lord Amherst was asked to con- 
sent to a sort of rehearsal of the ceremony, and a third time the 
ambassador was importuned, when the Legate added, that ‘ such 
report as the ambassador saw fit, might be made to England.” 
Lord Amherst perceived the drift of the Legatees at once, and 
showed that he spurned at the suggestion. But the result was that 
his Lordship returned without seeing the Emperor. 

In contemplating the proceedings of the two embassies, those of 
Lords Macartney and Amherst, we acknowledge that we have al- 
ways felt a considerable degree of astonishment at the views which 
each of these noblemen seem to have taken of their duty, so far as 
their refusal to perform the ceremony of the Ko-ton is concerned. 
The objections which were offered by each, must have proceeded 
from the sense which they entertained of the degrading nature of 
the process which they were required to go through. Now this 
repugnance was, in our opinion, perfectly natural; and had these 
noblemen complied with the requisition of the Legatees, they would 
have been guilty of an act nothing short of being criminal in a moral 
sense. But how, in the name of common sense, could they, both 
one and the other, have ventured to propose any conditions at all, 
on which they would consent to the Ao-ton? How was it that 
they could reconcile it to themselves to select such conditions as 
they did? Lord Macartney promised that he would perform the 
debasing ceremony provided a Chinese would do the same before 
the picture of King George! Lord Amherst would perform it if the 

‘mperor only would give a pledge, that whenever a Chinese sub- 
ject went to England he would go through a Ko-ton to the British 
King! What a strange process of reasoning must the Ambassadors 
have indulged in! How utterly devoid of sense, reason, and jus- 
tice, at compliance with the demands of the Emperor to perform 
the Ko-ton, was either a degradation or not to the representative of 
the monarch of Great Britain ; if it were not a degradation, then 
the two noble lords very inadequately discharged their important 
duties, because they were told that this would be the surest means 
of conciliation ; but if they believed that, by the prostration of their 
bodies before a mortal man, which they knew would go forth to the 
world as an act of adoration disgraceful tothem as men and Christians, 
and even as civilized beings, if they felt and understood all this, 
how, we ask, was it possible for them to believe that an iota of the 
humiliation, the crime, we may say, could be got rid of by the sort 
of lex talionis consequence that would be derived from the repeti- 
tion of the same ceremony in favour of the King of England? It 
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is only astonishing that the Cabinet of Great Britain should have 
allowed so gross and so shallow an offer to be proposed at least the 
second time, so utterly abhorrent is it in principle from every upright 
and honourable mind. 

Mr. Auber continues in great detail the account of the intercourse 
between the company and Chinese, bringing it down to the present 
time. He adds also, general descriptions of the clandestine at- 
tempts made by ships on the part of the Company to establish a 
trade, ‘The mission of Mr. Lindsay and the Rev. Mr. Gultzlaff has 
already been amply noticed in a recent number of the Monthly 
Review, and to that we refer the reader for materials, whereby he 
will be fully enabled to judge of the dispositions of the Chinese. 
Other attempts seem to be still carried on, of the like nature, on the 
northen Coasts of China, but as yet, nothing is knownof theirresults. 
There is no doubt however, that after next April, these voyages 
will become more frequent, and then we shall be in a better state to 
form our conclusions as to the chance of establishing a trade with 
the Chinese. So far as experience goes at present, the appearances 
are particularly auspicious. On almost all occasions, the Chinese 
people have shown themselves even anxious to have intercourse 
with the visitors, and what is better still, the authorities though 
personally interested in excluding such intruders, find themselves 
totally unable to effect their objects, but on all occasions where 
firmness and a bold tone are upheld, they yield with becoming 
discretion. But, to say the truth, much reason is given in the 
recent proceedings at Canton, to excite an apprehension in our 
minds that the jealous hostility of the Chinese is considerably on 
the increase. Up to the latest advices from that quarter, we hear 
of nothing but quarreling and disorders, and the very extraordinary 
licentiousness of the social system of Canton, seems to us to be a 
certain prelude to the total destruction of our influence there. It 
was only in the month of April last, that Mr. John Innes having 
complained of some nuisance which had been placed near his house 
by the Chinese, made an application to a Hoppo, one of the King 
Merchants Howqua, to have it removed. Howqua promised to do 
so, but as Mr. Innes was returning from the apartment where he 
had waited on the Hoppo, he was struck by a wood-knife or chop- 
per three times and was wounded. ‘The person who struck him 
came out of a dark kitchen in the house where a great number of 
men were seen at the time. Mr. Innes identified the assassin be- 
fore two of his friends, and demanded his punishment. Howqua 
trifled with the application, when Mr. Innes made a solemn oath 
that if the culprit was not taken up before sunset, he (Mr. Innes) 
would set fire to the Hoppo's house, Howqua, not supposing that 
this threat would be put into execution, went leisurely over the 
water to his country house to dinc. The reader will scarcely 
believe that such an event, as that to which we are approaching, 
could have occurred in the nineteenth century; but, in order to 
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place the matter beyond all doubt, we give the record in the words 
of the perpetrator himself. Mr Innes thus writes :— 


“T bought rockets and blue lights, and by eight p.m. the mandarins house 
was on fire. At half past eight my barricadoed door was knocked at by 
Howqua, and after a parley he was shewn up stairs. I, having no high 
opinion of his veracity, held no words with him till witnessed by Mr. Jar- 
dine, who rose from dinner and came tous. Howqua granted every point 
he had refused at two in his own hong, thus yielding to violence and from 
fear what was refused to reason and justice, calmly and deliberately asked. 
The cooley was publicly punished next days being exposed all over Canton, 
wearing the wooden collar with his offence described upon it. The viceroy 
and hoppo wrote very proper answers to me; and, excepting the merchant’s 
letter to your Committee, I should have considered the affair as finished.” 
pp- 365, 366. 


This is by far the coolest act of revenge tha, we evee remember 
to have read of, and it only shows how men of the best dispositions 
will degenerate under the influence of noxidws example. Mr. Innes 
justified his retalliation evidently with a strong conviction that he 
was right, but what must we think of the reason of that man, 
which could permit him to cherish so abominable an error. The 
select Committee of the East India Company accordingly con- 
demned Mr. Innes’s conduct as being “‘ most unjustifiable.” 

From the whole of the facts which have been comhined in so 
authentic a form, as they are in this volume by Mr. Auber, we find 
that the invariable principle of the Chinese, has boven to exclude 
for ever from their shores the people of every other quarter of the 
world beside. ‘The government of that country if its policy be 
carefully traced, will be found to have grown more determined in 
its notions of exclusion, and more wary in its contrivances for en- 
forcing that policy. What can more signally mark the difference 
between the solicitude for the preservation of her solitude at present 
time, as compared with what China felt a century ago, than the fact 
of her stopping the privilege which the Russians up to a late period 
enjoyed of sending merchants and caravans to Pekin. ‘The Chinese 
Emperor has forbidden the Russian Ambassador from the limits of 
his kingdom. It is time that there is a mission of Russians in 
that capital, but one word of explanation will show that it is, in re- 
ference to China, a mere neutral existence. Young men are sent to 
Pekin from the Russian dominions merely to learn the Chinese lan- 
guage; they hardly have time to acquire it when they are under 
the necessity of returning to make room for their successors. How 
far, under all these circumstances, the experiments of the ensuing 
year will succeed against the preparations of the Chinese govern- 
ment, time alone will unfold. Meanwhile, as a considerable num- 
ber of British merchants is very likely to be gathered to the coast of 
China in the present year, it may be of no small benefit to them to 
be prepared with a knowledge of the practical methods of trade 
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peculiar to Canton. The following account of the present method 


of carrying on the trade, at least so far as regards the arrival and de- 
parture of vessels, is given by Mr. Auber. 


“As soon as a vessel arrives among the islands which front the entrance 
to the Canton river, she is generally boarded by a pilot, who conducts her 
into Macao roads. ‘The entrance is however so safe, that ships push on 
without waiting for the pilot, who, if the weather is bad, is sometimes 
long in coming on board. ‘The Pilot’s names are registered at the Keun- 
min-foo’s office, near Macao, and for a license to act the sum of 600 dol- 
lars is paid. The person who takes out the license sometimes knows 
nothing about ships or the river; but employs fishermen to do the duty. 
On the vessel’s arrival in Macao roads, the pilot goes on shore to report 
her at the office of the Keun-min-foo, who when he has received answers 
to his inquiries about her, gives a permit for her to pass through the 
Bogue, and orders a river pilot on board. ‘This pilot seldom repairs on 
board the vessel before twenty-four hours have elapsed. When arrived, 
the vessel proceeds through the Bogue, and up the Canton river to 
Whampoa. 

‘‘Every ship that enters the port is required to have a hong merchant 
as security for the duties, and a linguist and comprador, before she can 
commence unloading. She is required also to give a written declaration, 
in duplicate, solemnly affirming that she has brought no opium. From 


giving this declaration, the East-India Company’s ships alone are excused.” 
—pp. 123, 124. 


It may be convenient to explain that the Hong is a security 
merchant, and that no one else is permitted to trade except a Hong. 
The permission is looked on not only as a privilege but a privilege 
worth purchasing. Linguists are interpreters in the employ of the 
government. Their duty, in addition to that which is indicated in 
their name, is to procure permits, to transact all Custom House 
business, and keep the account of duties. Myr. Auber proceeds in 


his account to describe the further duties of the Linguist and the 
Hong. 


‘‘ When a vessel wishes to discharge or receive cargo, the linguist is 
informed a day or two previously what kind of goods are to be received 
or discharged, and in what quantities. He then applies for a permit, 
which being issued, the lighters or chopboats can proceed to Whampoa, 
where they usually arrive on the evening of the second or morning of the 
third day. Fora single boat the linguist receives a fee of twenty-three 
dollars; but if a permit be obtained for from two to six boats at a time, 
the fee for each boat is only 11 taels 2 mace 6 cand, or about 154 dollars. 

‘‘ When the goods are ready to be landed from or sent to the ship, the 
Hoppo sends a domestic, a writer, and a police runner; the hong mer- 
chant who has secured the ship sends a domestic, called a court-going 
man (one who attends at the public offices, on ordinary occasions, in 
behalf of his master); and the linguist sends an accountant and interpreter 
to attend at the examination of the goods. The hong merchants are 
always held responsible to the government for paying all duties, whether 
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on imports or exports, in foreign vessels ; and, therefore, when goods are 
purchased, it is customary for the parties, before fixing the price, to 
arrange between themselves who is actually to pay the duties. ‘The hong 
merchants are required to consider the duties to be paid to government as 
the most important part of their affairs. If any merchant cannot pay at 
the proper period, his hong and house, and all his property, are seized 
by government, and sold to pay the amount; and if all that he possesses 
be inadequate, he is sent from prison into banishment at Ele, in Western 
Tartary, which the Chinese call the ‘ cold country,’ and the body of hong 
merchants are commanded to pay in his stead.” 


Here we are under the necessity of closing our account of this 
interesting volume. Mr. Auber has added many interesting facts, 
and in particular a very curious narrative of a voyage to Japan, by 
Adams, an Englishmen, who acted as pilot to a Dutch Fleet in 
1598. 





Art. II].—History of Natural Philosophy from the Earliest Periods to the 
Present Time. By Bavren Powe tt, M. A. Savillian, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the University of Oxford: being vol. 51 of the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. London: Longman & Co. 1834. 


By this little volume our literature is, at last, supplied with what 
has long been a desideratum in it, namely, an historical account of 
the progress of the physical and mathematical sciences in different 
ages. It is to the absence of some such collection of materials, 
that we owe in a great measure the indifference, and sometimes 
even the contempt, with which rather a large portion of the general 
community treats the cultivation of physical science. The learned 
professor seems to have sufficiently estimated the disadvantages 
attending such a deficiency of information, and now presents us 
with a work which has rendered the department of scientific history 
so familiar, and at the same time, so attractive, that it cannot 
fail to produce a very happy effect in the dissipation of prejudices 
and misconceptions, on the important subject that constitutes his 
theme. They who suppose that the annals of the physical and 
mathematical sciences, are a dull, uninviting study, must never 
have been at the pains of making an inquiry into the matter for 
themselves. In fact, the utility of history in physical science, 1s 
one of its most peculiar advantages, for so closely connected are 
the truths of science, so. intimately do they Pe on each other, 
that almost uniformly we find that the history of some vast dis- 
covery, is, in effect, only a great exposition of the order of the facts 
and reasonings which finally met to establish the truth deduced 
from them. We may, indeed, lay it down as a certainty, that 
most of the modern inventions will not be understood, unless a 
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knowledge of the earlier discoveries in the same department is first 
obtained. 

Such being the object of Professor Powell’s work, we are now to 
speak of the execution. We have no hesitation in stating, that the 
attempt of the learned author to reduce the language of science 
into the simple and familiar dialect of the community, has been 
most triumphant, and for our own parts, we must say, that we have 
extensively shared in the benefits of the lucid system of explanation 
which the Professor has adopted in this history. The peculiarities 
which belong to the great subject itself, seem to have suggested to 
the author the most proper principle on which he should divide it. 
The periods, then, which form the divisions under which he con- 
siders the history of physical science, are—l. The Progress of 
Science among the Ancients; 2. Its condition from the Middle 
Ages, till the time of Newton; and 3. Its advance from the dis- 
coveries of Newton, to the present day. 

With respect to the portion relating to the ancient history of 
science, our notice of it may be greatly abridged, considering the 
probabilities which exist of our readers being already well ac- 
quainted with the whole of the facts which it embraces. Still it 
may be curious to estimate the amount of merit which is due to 
them in their scientific investigations. In the first place it would 
appear, that they were unacquainted with the value of tracing 
those relations which exist between two different classes of facts, 
although they succeeded to perfection in tracing the facts them- 
selves. But this was all they did; they confined themselves 
merely to observations, and were satisfied with these, thus receiv- 
ing, as it were, the knowledge afforded spontaneously by nature, 
without attempting to investigate her powers by any experiments. 
The consequence is, that what could be ascertained by mere obser- 
vation, they succeeded in, as in determining the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, but with respect to the bodies on the earth, they 
made no effort to investigate these, because, in fact, the means 
that would enable them to do so, had not been yet discovered. 
The great error of the ancients, was that of recognising no con- 
nexion between observed results and philosophical theory: they 
uniformly trespassed on the limits of truth and fact, setting up 
fiction and hypothesis as worthy of as much credit as truth. The 
chief stumbling-block, then, of ‘ie ancient philosophers was, that 
they mistook the aim and object of natural philosophy, and, that 
ding were taken up in the maintenance of theories of much too meta- 
physical a nature for any physical conclusion. The portion of the 
work on the science of the ancients, includes its history from the 
earliest records, to the foundation of the Alexandrian school ; next, 
its progress from the establishment of the latter school, to its 
decline; and, lastly, the state of science during the age of the 
Roman Empire, to the era of its dissolution. 

In the second of the three divisions, Professor Powell enters at 
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considerable length into the progress of the Sciences, from the middle 
ages to the time of Newton. He tells us, that in the middle ages, 
the cultivation of Science had sunk to the lowest possible ebb, and 
that a general mental darkness had spread itself over the earth. 
No one appeared in this melancholly era, capable of making the 
slightest addition to the sources of knowledge, which had been up 
to that time accumulated. The whole of the records of ancient 
learning and philosophy were sealed up, because no one almost 
with the exception of the clergy and the monks, was acquainted 
with the Greek language, which was at that period the exclusive 
language of Science. The Aristotelian doctrines, with all their 
dogmatic errors, was the only philosophy cultivated in the middle 
ages. It is to the monastic establishments of the above era, that 
we owe therefore, the preservation of the manuscripts of ancient 
writers, for they were the only asylums of security agninst the de- 
vastations of military plunder and hostile intrusions. Hence, phi- 
losophic historians have usually regarded this instrumentality of 
the monastic institutions as a tribute extorted from superstition to 
intelligence. 

About the eleventh century Universities began to be established, 
the only institutions for the purposes of education up to that time, 
being monasteries. Professor Powell traces the progress of these 
establishments in England, and shows that the studies pursued in 
these Universities throughont England, even down ‘to a recent pe- 
riod, consisted scarcely of more than servile comments on Aris- 
totle. One of the earliest Englishmen who distinguished himself 
in scientific investigations, was Roger Bacon, well known under the 
title of Friar Bacon. He was well versed in mathematics and in 
the theory of mechanics: his knowledge of astronomy was far su- 
perior to that of any of his cotemporaries, and he was the first 
to point out the necessity of a further correction of the Calendar, 
for that the Julian was not a sufficient one. He also distinctly de- 
scribed the composition of gunpowder, but he never brought it into 
practice from motives of humanity. It is the opinion of the author, 
that Bacon understood the theory of lenses, and Mr. Molyneux even 
goes farther by stating that this illustrious man applied his know. 
ledge of the above theory to practice. Mr. Powell thus sums up 
the character of Bacon :— 


‘Roger Bacon’s great merit is to be found, not so much in the mere 
details of his various inventions and projects, as in the bold appeal which 
he made to experiment and the observation of nature; he stood forth as 
the champion of unfettered enquiry, and vindicated the rejection of all the 
trammels of authority in matters of science. In an age like that in which 
he lived, indeed, there were few capable of profiting by his example and 
instructions ; but there were not wanting those who were able to appre- 
ciate their value, nor again those who had good reason to dread the 
influence of such principles, and who accordingly took measures to impede 
their progress, and, if possible, to suppress their promulgation. A pre- 
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text was supplied in the allegation that Bacon’s pursuits were allied to 
magic, though he had actually written a work expressly against that art: 
he was accordingly prohibited from reading lectures in the university, 
and was subjected to confinement in his convent.”—p. 111. 


The author next traces the progress of Science through the six- 
teenth century, when he says that the beginning, which was effected 
and the foundation which was laid in the fifteenth century, became 
consolidated. He then enters into an account of the improvements 
which were made in Algebra, in optics, mechanics, &c. giving a rapid 
but graphic sketch of the lives and labours of Copernicus, Tycho, 
Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo. ‘The discoveries of these great men, 
excited undivided attention, and called forth disciples who, in some 
instances, rivalled the greatest of their masters. In this period, 
the connection of pure mathematics with physical knowledge _be- 
came completely established, for as physical researches advanced, 
they stood in need of more assistance than before, and hence the 
devoted cultivation of the mathematics for that purpose. It is be- 
lieved, that if the system of calculation used in Kepler’s time had 
remained unchanged, the difficulties and complications, the waste of 
time as well as of labour, would have seriously impeded the pro- 
gress of astronomical as well as physical Science. Bnt luckily at 
this juncture, a set of men started into existence, and who made it 
the chief business of their lives to abridge the trouble which had, © 
up to their time, nearly overwhelmed all computors. Thus was it 
that the most valuable instrument that could be devised, was dis- 
covered at the very moment when it might prove most extensively 
useful. ‘The first of those to whom the glory of these great in- 
ventions belongs, is Napier of Merchiston, descended from a noble 
family, and enjoying the very best education which is was possible 
for his parents to obtain for him. Directing his attention to the 
study of the Arithmetical and Astronomical Sciences, he found 
himself embarrassed by the difficulties to which we have just alluded, 
and employed many ingenious mechanical contrivances for the pur- 
pose of abridging the processes of calculation. The discovery of 
Logarithms was the result of his labours, and has been the source of 
immortality to his name. The triumphs of Napier were succeeded 
by the reign if we may so call it, of the illustrious Francis Bacon, 
the principles of whose inductive system of philosophy are fully laid 
open by Mr. Powell. Proceeding next to the wie of Algebraic 
Geometry, the author dwells on the discoveries of Descartes, after 
whom, a , peculiar metaphysical system is called “ The Cartesian 
System.” 

In speaking of the progress of optics, Mr. Powell mentions, that 
the law of refraction became the subject of investigation to Alhazen, 
Vitello, and Kepler, but that the mquiry. was mat completely suc- 
cessful until the time of Wm. Snell, a Dutch mathematician, who 
flourished about 1600. Snell, though he adopted a very complex 
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method of explaining himself, still did really announce the law 
which connects together the deviation of the refracted ray towards 
the perpendicular, and the angle of incidence for all values of that 
angle. In the meantime, the disciples of Galileo pursued their in- 
quiries with unabated zeal; Toricelli, Guericke, Wren, Pascal, 
and Mariotte, all became celebrated by some splendid contri- 
bution to our knowledge of physical laws, whilst astronomy had 
also her illustrators in Gassendi, but particularly in Huyghens. 
To the latter the department of optics is greatly indebted, and his 
works, which are connected with this branch, prove the extent of 
his practical acquaintance with every part of the subject. But the 
most interesting portion of the inquiries of Huyghens is certainly 
that which gave rise to his theory of light. 


“It was framed,” writes the author, ‘in the first instance upon the 
simplest conceptions, and admirably applying to the representation of the 
ordinary phenomena, was soon found to be no less beautifully applicable 
to the more complex case of double refraction. This theory was first 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1678; but after- 
wards published in a separate form in 1690, under the title of ‘ Traité de 
la Lumiére.’ Propounded, in the first instance, to explain the limited 
range of optical phenomena then known, this theory, with a few modifi- 
cations, has been found in the hands of subsequent philosophers to afford 
by far the most complete and satisfactory representation of nearly all the 
varied and complicated results which optical experiments have disclosed. 
The original idea of Huyghens was simply this: that an inconceivable 
subtile and elastic medium, or ether, pervades all space and all bodies, 
existing within denser media in a state of greater condensation. Waves, 
pulsations, or undulations excited in this medium are propagated in 
different directions, according to the impulse originally communicated by 
some peculiar action of those bodies which we call luminous; and these 
pulsations reaching our eyes, affect us with the sensation of vision. 
Under ordinary circumstances these undulations are propagated from the 
original centre of excitation in a regular circular or spherical form, some- 
what like the circles produced on dropping a stone into the water. 

‘“‘ By an application of these views by no means difficult, he gave a 
complete explanation of the ordinary phenomenon of reflection and re- 
fraction. In reflection the waves rebound in a way easily imagined; in 
the case of refraction, owing to the increased density, the undulations are 
propagated more slowly within the transparent medium than in the air. 
Hence, in order to pass in the same time, the waves must take a shorter 
course; that is, (impinging obliquely) must proceed in a direction nearer 
to the perpendicular, and this in proportion to the increase of density. 
The ratio is that of the refracting power of the medium ; and it easily 
follows, that it is the same as that of the sines of the angles which the 
incident and refracted rays (or direction of the radius of the front of the 
waves) make with the perpendicular to the surface. ‘This agreed exactly 
with Fermat’s reasoning, before referred to.”—pp. 249, 250. 


Huyghuens was the first to show the relation between the length 
of a pendulum and the time of its vibrations, and a still more im- 
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— discovery was that of the centre of oscellation as it is called, 
hilst the various kingdoms of the Continent were thus rivalling 
each other in exertions to forward the reign of science, England 
could boast of a school of philosophers, who faithfully adhered to 
the Baconian or inductive method. Amongst the most brilliant of 
the men who shone in the British metropolis in that age, were the 
humble Robert Boyle, and Dr. Robert Hooke, and at last, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, a complete revolution in physi- 
cal, and especially in astronomical science, was effected. The au- 
spicious change in favour of scientific pursuits, which belongs to that 
period, chiefly arose from the establishment of philosophical 
societies. 


Societies for the promotion of science and of arts appear to have 
been formed very early in England. At the time of the Common- 
wealth, a small party, disgusted with public affairs, agreed to retire 
occasionally in order to discuss philosophic subjects. Their meet- 
ings commenced in 1645. A portion of the members, more active 
than the others, held their place of meeting at Oxford, whilst the 
remainder remained, and still kept up their sittings in London. 
The two branch societies were united in 1662, and were incorpo- 
rated as the Royal Society in that year. It is universally believed 
in the scientific world, that the Royal Society had been suggested 
by the work of Bacon, called the New Allantes. In it Bacon 
sketched, in a sort of romantic and splendid fiction, a sketch of the 
plan of a society devoted to the purpose of advancing the natural 
sciences. ‘The author of this romance, it appears, meditated the 
providing of a public fund for the maintenance and promotion of 
science. In the early days of this celebrated Society, they were 
not as now a collection of individuals, who threw their own or some 
other person’s contribution into the general stock : they were a body 
politic, as it were, of working philosophers, which acted in a corpo- 
rate capacity, each member having his portion of duty allotted to 
him, and all ultimately joining in consultation for the general object 
of the Society—the advancement of knowledge. The Sylva of 
Evelyn is an emanation from the system which was thus acted on. 
The historians of a very celebrated Academy, in Germany, the Aca- 
demy of the Curiosities of Nature, confess that their institution had 
its origin in the suggestions of Bacon. It was in 1666 that the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, was founded, and certainly it has 
taken the lead to this hour, in being the most useful and successful 
support to science of any similar establishment in Europe. We 
deem it well worth while to endeavour to appreciate the real causes 
of this difference, and Mr. Powell has not failed in stating the mere 
facts, to furnish an abundant explanation of them. He says :— 


“The Academy of Sciences at Paris has approached more nearly, in 
one respect, to the model proposed by Bacon, than any other institution 
of the same nature. It recognised, besides independent members. a class 
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of pensionnaires, twenty in number, who received salaries from the govern- 
ment, and were bound in their turns to furnish the meetings with scientific 
memoirs ; and each of them also, at the beginning of every year, was ex- 
pected to give an account of the work in which he was to be employed. 
The benefits derivable from some sort of endowment thus bestowed, are 
incalculable. ‘To detach a number of men of ability from every thing but 
scientific pursuits; to deliver them alike from the embarrassments of 
poverty, or the temptations of wealth ; to give them a place and a station 
in society the most respectable and independent, is to remove every 
impediment, and to add every stimulus to exertion. ‘‘ To this institu- 
tion,” observes professor Playfair, ‘“‘ operating upon a people of great 
genius and indefatigable activity of mind, we are to ascribe that superiority 
in the mathematical sciences which, for the last seventy years, has been 
so conspicuous.” We may add, that, fully concurring in the truth of 
this representation as far as relates to the state of science and scientific’ 
men in France, we do not feel by any means sure that a similar system 
would succeed equally well in countries where the general constitution 
of society may be different, and the national genius of a character in 
muny respects dissimilar. 

‘“ The Royal Society of London is an association perfectly independent ; 
and whose members, so far from being pensioned, centribute to defray the 
expenses of their meetings and Transactions, which, consisting in a great 
measure of elaborate memoirs, many of them of an abstruse nature, and 
none of a popular character, could not be published by any other means. 
In this respect alone, the society confers an important benefit on the 
science of the country: and the high character and extended celebrity 
which the volumes of its Transactions have acquired, again reacts upon 
the cultivation of science, and affords a powerful stimulus to those 
engaged in such pursuits, to produce papers which may obtain the honour 
of insertion in those select depositaries. ‘The interchange of ideas, and 
the personal acquaintances formed or kept up at the meetings of such 
bodies, are advantages also of no small value; while the concentration of 
scattered information, and the directing to one centre the energies of 
many minds, each powerful in its own way, affords the means of mutual 
assistance in their researches, and thus increases the light thrown upon 


particular points of enquiry in an almost incalculable ratio.”— 
pp. 262, 263. 


The history of the discovery of gravitation, which belongs to the 
period to which we have now arrived, 1664, is next given. It would 
appear that previously to Newton’s time, several philosophers had 
made very considerable approaches to the discovery of theory of 
gravitation. Bouilland, Borelli, Wallis, and Sir C. Wren, have 
made suggestions in their works, which look like glimpses, as it 
were, of the truth. Bouilland used these words, “ if attraction 
exist, it will decrease as the square of the distance,” and this is the 
fact with respect to gravitation. The words of Borelli are far more 
remarkable. He writes, “ the satellites of Jupiter and of Saturn 
move round their primary planets in the same manner as the moon 
does round the earth, and that they all revolve round the sun, which 
is the only source of any virtue, and that this virtue attaches them 
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and unites them so that they cannot recede from their centre of 
action.””» But Dr. Hooke seems to us to have given a masterly 
— of the properties of gravitation in the following beautiful 
sketch :— 

‘Ist. That all celestial bodies whatsoever have an attraction or 
gravitating power towards their own centres, whereby they attract 
not only their own parts, and keep them from flying from them, as 
we may observe the earth to do, but that they also do attract all 
the other celestial bodies that are within the sphere of their activity, 
and consequently, that not only the sun and moon have an influence 
upon the body and motion of the earth, and the earth upon them, 
but that Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, also by their 
attractive powers have a considerable influence upon its motion, as 
in the same manner, the corresponding attractive power of the earth 
hath a considerable influence upon every one of their motions also. 
The 2d supposition is this ; That all bodies whatsoever, that are 
put into a direct and simple motion, will so continue to move for- 
ward in a straight line, till they are by some other effectual powers 
deflected and sent into a motion describing a circle, ellipsis, or some 
other compounded curve line. The 3d supposition is, That those 
attracting powers are so much the more powerful in operating, by 
how much the nearer the body wrought upon is to their own centres. 
Now what these several degrees are, I have not yet experimen- 
tally verified : but it is a notion which, if fully prosecuted, as it 
ought to be, will mightily assist the astronomers to reduce all the 
celestial motions to a certain rule, which I doubt will never be done 
without it.” 

Few, we believe, who read this will fail to comprehend the whole 
of the author’s meaning, and this is the quality which gives the 
charm to these ancient writers, who, uneducated in the affectations 
of Science, wrote plainly and manfully fer the comprehension of the 
people, disdaining to have recourse to the contemptible excuse that 
Science is degraded by a familiar description. As a result of 
the progress of the study of Astronomy, observatories began 
to appear in many parts of Europe. The Greenwich Observa- 
tory was built in 1675, that of Paris in 1667, so that the French 
had the start of us by eight years. A very happy sketch is given 
by the author of the progress of Newton’s discoveries. That of 
gravitation receives a very elaborate description from Mr. Powell, 
after which, he enters upon a critical account of the Principia, 
the great work in which Newton unfolded this discovery. 

The progress of Newton’s philosophy was remarkably slow on 
the continent, and at home it was a little more, but not by any 
means, properly appreciated. Before the publication of his Prin- 
cipia, he lectured on his own views, and Whiston records, that he 
heard Newton on these subjects, but did not understand him. 
During the time that Newton lectured, the Cartesian System pre- 
vailed at the University, but the necessity of renouncing that sys- 
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tem, soon forced itself on the heads of the establishment, and 
Newton's Principia has since been exclusively used. ‘The author 
then gives a brief and interesting account of Newton’s subsequent 
pursuits, after which, he forms an estimate of the philosophical cha- 
racter of that illustrious man. A section occupied with the details 
of the discoveries of Newton’s successors, follows those which are 
appropriated to Newton himself, and amongst those whom Mr. 
Powell particularly selects for eulogy is Laplace, the justly cele- 
brated astronomer of France. The remaining subjects treated by 
the author, are, Plane Astronomy, Optics, and General Physics. 





Art. IV.—Lettre Sur Les Maremmes Toscanes. Par Cuarues DIpiEr. 
Paris. Bertrand. 1834 


Tue particulars which are here disclosed, of a large and well 
known district of Italy, cannot be said to be uninteresting in a 
country which sends so many of its children to that region in 
search of the health which their own inclement country is inca- 
pable of affording them. The account is written by an intelligent 
Frenchman, whose only object was to state the truth, and to 
enable his countrymen to appreciate the nature of the climate to 
which many of them proceed in the expectation of improving the 
vigour of their constitution. 

The word Maremmes, by which the district is called, does not 
originate in that of marshes, but in the Italian word mare, the 
sea. The Maremmes, in fact, constitute the whole of the extent 
of the coast of Tuscany, from the Arno to Fiorna, and also the 
whole of the coast on the Mediterranean belonging to the 
Roman States. The Maremmes, then, or, in English, the 
marshes, extend along the Tyrrhenian Sea, by a line of nearly 
one hundred leagues. 

[In common with the plains of Rome, these Maremmes are 
infested with the Mal’aria, throughout their whole extent, a 
source of disease which is supposed to consist of mephitic vapour 
generated by the peculiar constitution of the soil. {it has been 
generally supposed, that these marshes were sterile lands, and 
many travellers have described them as such. But this, accord- 
ing to our author, is a mistake. It is true that the Marshes form 
a sort of desert for six months in the year; but still it is by no 
means the fact, that they are not carefully cultivated, and as to 
their asserted sterility, there is not a soil in Europe richer and 
more productive. In fact, the Marshes are remarkable for the 
extent of their cultivation, for, after the fashion of the Jews, the 
inhabitants are in the habit of leaving their lands fallow fer 
several years. And this is the grand source of the errors into 
which casual visitors fall, for in the mere bird's-eye view which 
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most of them are able to take, they generally see just enough to 
authorise them in concluding, that the fallow-land which is pre- 
sented to them in the prospect, is altogether an untilled or 
neglected waste. Hence these tourists run about Europe, all 
with the story in their mouths, that the Maremmes yields nothing 
in the shape of a useful production, and that, too, at the very 
moment when it absolutely gives half Italy its food. The system 
of ploughing in this district, is entirely effected by wild oxen, 
and the farms are considerable: the land is extremely fertile, and 
at the time of harvest, reapers flock in immense numters from the © 
mountains, so as almost to inundate the plains; the appearance 
of the men looks like the sudden operation of some spell or 
enchantment. One of the most remarkable features of this cele- 
brated territory, is the suddenness with which every operation ts 
effected. There is no slow, gradual transition from one state of 
things to another; all changes are accomplished, as it were, on 
the instant. Thus, that which was a fallow in the morning, 
becomes a cultivated field in the evening: to-day, we behold a 
field yeilow with the ripe grain, tomorrow, the surface is changed 
into a dry fallow. The harvest tide of the Maremmes, is de- 
scribed in a highly interesting manner by Mr. Didier. 

It was at the close of the month of June that the author, leaving 
at an early hour, one of those lowly inns, the only asylum in 
which the wearied pilgrims find rest in the Marshes, he sallied 
forth into the country, and had not proceeded a great way when 
he reached a spot where a vast number of harvest labourers were 
collected. He was struck exceedingly by the brilliant rays which 
proceeded from something that the meu carried in their hands. 
They seemed to be an army of soldiers, but with scythes and 
sickles, instead of weapons He declares that the spectacle 
carried him back to the patriarchal days of Israel, aud of the 
times of Ruth and the strong man of Bethlem: but a near 
approach soon disenchanted his imagination. What particularly 
called forth his attention, was the general silence of the body of 
harvest labourers, instead of that jollity, that commixture of 
voices, the song, or chorus, which are, in almost all other 
countries, the accompaniments of the labours of the harvest. 
‘¢ How different,’ he exclaims, ‘‘ is the case in Switzerland !’ In 
fact, so melancholy, and so sad was the scene, that Mr. Didier 
fancied for a moment, that he was surveying a group of slaves in 
the service of some Appius or Lucullus, proceeding on the insti- 
cation of the lash to do the bidding of their master. The crowd 
might have amounted to nine hundred, women and men, and yet 
not a single voice, not a single breath, almost, was heard from 
this multitude, whilst engaged in their labours. The only sounds 
that could be distinguished were those of the sickles, as they were 
heard to cut the stems of the corn, The workmen were arranged 
ina line, and several Alguazils or overseers on horseback, and 
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with cudgel in hand, stimulated them to work. If some youn 
girl, and there were many of them at work, but all faded and 
looking old, if any one of those persons was caught pausing for a 
moment, the voice of the overseer soon called her to her senses. 
Sometimes a general murmur would run through the whole body 
on these occasions, but though a threat from the overseer was 
enough in most instances, yet the cudgel was not always idle. 
Mr. Didier ascended a neighbouring hill, and in contemplating the 
prospect before him, thus characterizes it. ‘* How solemn in its 
sadness is this scene! how mournful its stillness! two thousand 
arms moving in one uniform order, resembling in the harmony of 
their movements, some mighty machine. There was a pleasing 
melancholy, almost amounting to a fascination, which rivetted 
my eyes in the moving mass before me.” 

Whilst thus lost in meditation, Mr. Didier was roused b 
shouts from a distance. ‘Turning round he beheld a fresh body 
of reapers coming on in a sort of irregular procession to the 
sound of the bag-pipe. This group had evidently been after 
concluding some labour, so joyously were they returning to their 
mountains. The Marshes in fact, do not contain many labourers, 
and the ear would rot on the stalk every year, if the mountaineers 
from Sabina, the Luccas, and the Abruzzi, did not come down to 
reap the harvest. It is therefore, to hired strangers that the peo- 
ple of the Marshes are under the necessity of giving up the care 
of their agriculture, the only part of the inhabitants who under- 
takes particular duties, being a small part of the herdsmen. In 
the same way we find, that the labourers at harvest time engaged 
in the farms of Sicily, are all from Calabria. 

The body of labourers who presented themselves with such a 
merry aspect, and by which they were so favourably contrasted 
with the labourers at work, turned out to be Abruzzi, who were 
returning to their huts amid their native rocks. They went on in the 
pleasantest disorder possible, dancing and singing to the sound of 
bagpipes. The rustic cortege was headed by some shepherds dressed 
in skins, like their ancestors the Cimmerians. The sharp, shrill 
sound of music was heard at a considerable distance, and the 
procession was altogether such a spectacle, as was most gratifying 
to witness. When they came near a small chapel in the neigh- 
bourhiood, they uncovered and bowed respectfully to a Madona 
in plaster. It was remarkable that these Abruzzi passed their 
brethren in the fields without any sort of recognition whatever, 
the labourers at work being observed to look, during the time, 
like school-boys frightened by the pedagogue. Mr. Didier, saw 
amongst some of the stragglers, the appearance of the effects of 
the summer fever: the wan, and almost yellowish countenance, 
the deep and dull eye, told of the ravages of consumption, and 
proved that the poison of the Marshes was flowing in their veins, 
Mr. Didier saw many of them obliged to sit down in a helpless 
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state on the threshold of the chapel, and with wistful eyes looke 
ing after their companions, their brothers perchance, and sisters, 
who proceeded on their route, careless and jocund. “ Poor souls !” 
says the author, ‘‘ Impelled to descend from their rocks, to seek 
bread for themselves and families in the Marshes, where they find 
only fever and death—I pity them from my heart! So fertile in 
mortality do the Marshes appear to be, and at the same time so 
fertile in useful productions, that it is a common saying, “ that in 
the Marshes, one may get rich in a year and die in six months.” 

The labourers who were working, paid no attention to their 
dying’ companions ; their notion is, that these excursions are a 
sort of lottery, in which one draws a white. another a black lot: 
those who escape evil, go home singing and dancing, the others 
halt on the roads and die there. Such a thing as this, is calcue 
lated to corrupt the heart; depravity is the inevitable consequence 
in such a state of misery, the instinct of self-preservation is urged 
to its maximum as it were, every individual being too hard set on 
his own account, to afford any sympathy with others in a similar 
eee The lives of these labourers are perfect misery. 

orn amongst the rocks of the Abruzzi, they vainly strive to ex- 
tort from the barren surface, a few blades of corn, and even when 
they do, half the produce is robbed in taxes. They have no re- 
source therefore, but emigration. At certain fixed periods, they 
pour down in clouds upon the Marshes, facing fever and even 
death undauntedly for a few crowns, which, after all, does not 
come back to the family. 

‘* | have passed through,” writes Mr. Didier, ‘‘ several of the 
villages of the Abruzzi during the emigration season; there is 
nothing under heaven to be compared to the state of desolation in 
which they appear. Perched most commonly on the point of a 
rock like an eagle’s nest, and driven about, like those by every 
wind, you would take them for some accursed spot over which a 
plague had swept. If, however, there be not the plague, there 
certainly is famine amongst them. The only inhabitants which 
we found in these huts, were old men on the bed of death, and 
infants in the cradle ; the sight of a man does not animate these 
feeble creatures, nor does the arm of a man defend them. 
Ploughs turned up, are seen scattered in the streets, which are 
themselves no more than filthy sewers, and here are seen crawling, 
children and pig's in one indiscriminate community. ‘The females 
are seen spinning at their doors, and singing with a most lugu- 
brious voice, airs of a still more melancholy character. The 
dying old men generally seek one ray of the light of the sun 
before they leave the world; the pastor is generally some aged 
priest just as poor as themselves: he can offer no other consola- 
tion to the afflicted, than that of the next world. Some deprived 
of their sons, others of their husbands, who have gone to look 
for bread at the hazard of their lives, are in constant expectation 
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of their return; these women eagerly count the days aud hours 
of absence, they are constantly praying to the Madona, and when 
the time comes for the return of the men from the Marshes, then 
the old people in the houses are abandoned, the women scale the 
rocks to descry them scrambling up the winding paths, carrying 
their babes in their arms. When the women find that the fever 
have made them either widows or childless mothers, they become 
inconsolable, and it almost always happeus that the pleasure of 
the return of the reapers is thus neutralised.” 

Mr. Didier goes on to say, that this general description applies, 
not only to the inhabitants of the Abruzzi, but to Sabina, and, 
indeed, to all those districts of the Appenines, from which the 
strong part of the population descend to the distant plains. This 
state of things is well known, he declares, to the Italian princes, 
and he says even, that they hold the clue to them, charging them 
with brutality in not endeavouring to remedy such calamities. 
He condemns the church, also, for its indifference, and all that it 
does for the poor labourers is to bury them when they die. A 
confraternity of monks is established at Rome for this purpose ; 
its chapel is on the banks of the Tiber, behind the magnificent 

alace Farnese, and is called by the lugubrious name of the 
‘« Death Company !’ These monks are in the habit of wandering 
in the solitudes of the Appenines to take up the bodies which 
they find, and bringing them in black bags, bury them in conse- 
crated ground More than one pilgrim from a remote part of the 
world, who had come to kiss the toe of St. Peter, has met with 
the fate of the mountaineers, and having died within sight of the 
capital, has becn gathered up by the fathers. It is a frightful 
consideration to think, that not only is it from poisonous air that 
death is produced; it also results from famine, and that, too, 
not merely in the campagua itself, but in the very capital of 
Christendom. 

To return, however, to the Abruzzi, whom Mr. Didier left 
labouring in the field. He declares, that though the party of 
labourers who returned to their homes, left many dead or dying 
on the roads, still the labourers who remained at work in the 
Marshes, proceeded with their task without taken notice of their 
acquaintances. ‘The heat at this time was suffocating, and even 
the grasshoppers gave proof of its influence. But the reapers 
still went on. It was a scene, observes the author, that reminded 
him of the patriarchal scenes of the Old Testament ; there was 
Boaz, and the pretty gleaner, Ruth, in all the grace of modest 
beauty ; but workers and overseer’s, as they were, all were hired, 
all were strangers and no masters eye surveyed the proceedings. 
Mr. Didier, indeed, says, that in the memory of man there is no 
instance of a Roman holder of land to any extent, who has ever 
condescended to put a foot upon his lands. ‘The state of the 
case is this. A prince, suppose, or duke, is in possession of ten, 
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twenty, or more fiefs; the Doria family possess, for example, 
ninety fiefs, and the Borghese about the same number. These 
lands are let out toa class called merchants of farms (mercanti 
di tenute). These land-undertakers cultivate on a very large 
scale, they live like gentlemen in the towns, and on their farms 
are represented by a set of factors, (fattori) or superintendants, 
who also have under them another class of subalterns, known by 
the title of Caporali. ‘This sort of government prevails all through 
the Marshes, so that the social state must, indeed, be very 
amiable when composed of such materials as impudent super- 
intendants, brutal overseers, hired Jabourers, strangers, complete 
birds of passage, like so many sparrows coming down in clouds 
from the mountains, flying every where, dying of fever or hunger 
when the corn is cut, the whole community, high and low, being 
without any mutual relatives of a friendly nature, without any 
ties of intimacy, or any approach whatever to a community in 
any thing. ‘To travellers taking a mere bird’s-eye view of the 
Marshes in harvest time, the scene would appear a primitive 
picture of rural happiness, and though a knowledge of the real 
truth is their first object, yet it must be owned that it destroys a 
great many very pleasing illusions. 

Mr. Didier was now satiated with the lions of the Marshes, 
and directed his steps to the road leading to Rome. He found 
the campagne covered with the ripe harvest, and every where 
the same scenes as he had previously witnessed. At one spot he 
met an entirely new body of labourers; at another he came up 
with enormous vans groaning under the load of sheafs, and 
drawn by buffaloes over the desert: here was the burning ground 
selected for a barn, there were seen the exhausted labourers 
sleeping to the murmur of the rivulets, beneath the spreading 
foliage of pine-trees which protected them from the torrid heat. 
In the evening our traveller was surprised to find that the cam- 
pagne, as far as his eye could reach, was one theatre of illumina- 
tion. He took them for the fires of some bivouacs, but he was 
mistaken, for they were all torches, it being the custom in the 
Marshes to put them on the cocks of sheaves, so that the plain 
was covered with sparkling gems of light like the starry sky of a 
fine clear night. ‘This splendid sight reminded Mr. Didier of one 
which a few months before he had contemplated from the 
summit of Aitna. It appears to be the custom in Sicily, as in 
the remainder of the Campagne of Rome, to cut the corn just 
at the middle of the stem, so as that after the harvest is gathered 
the stubble may be set fire to, the object bemg to manure the 
eround. Mr. Didier one night stood ou the top of a Sicilian 
volcano, and saw the immense marsh of Catania at his feet, ore 
fiery field. It appears, that throughout the Roman Marshes the 
prestige of places and names is connected with every thing; a 
thousand laborious acts,a thousand cares under other cicum- 
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stances it would be considered vulgarity to have anything to 
do with, are here supposed to be associated with the noblest 
emotions. 

One of the most important branches of argicultural labour in 
the Marshes, is the taking care of the flocks, and the herdsmen 
for the most part, are like the reapers, that is, they do not belong 
to the soil, but come down from the mountams in wiuter, and 
when spring returns, ascend them again with their flocks, 

«1 am well acquainted with these herdsmen,” observes Mr. 
Didier, ‘and they, too, know me very well, for I have spent 
many weeks in these solitudes in their company. They are a 
wild race, but frank and very hospitable, as [ can well say, for 
I have often shared a herdsman’s thatched cottage, and his black 
bread. They are accustomed to a wandering, adventurous life, 
and the sort of sovereignty which they enjoy over extensive 
pastures, the dominion which they possess over their large flocks, 
have impressed on their characters an energy, a boldness, and 
independance, which strongly distinguish them from the harvest 
labourers, who are so circumstanced as to be mostly under a state 
of bondage to man. Monarch of the desert, the herdsman stalks 
with all the dignity of majesty over his empire. On his horse, 
and with a lance in his hand, he casts his eyes on the boundless 
space before him, and nothing within it evades his vigilant 
glance. Woe be to that quadruped that breaks mm on the tran 
quillity of the whole flock ; his blood and the steel knife soon 
become intimately acquainted: sometimes these animals are so 
tame, that they seem: conscious of having given offence ; the 
accordingly go back to the herd in a sort of coufused state, sub- 
missive, and recognising, as it were, their lord and master. The 
solitude of these pasturages is scarcely broken, except by the 
appearance of one of these herdsmen in the midst of the tranquil 
scene, and sometimes a flock, under the influence of some fright 
which affects them, rush like thunder through the fields. But 
when they pass on, silence resumes her mighty sway. 

Mr. Didier then proceeds to give a description of a hunt in 
which he was an actor, and which took place in the territory of 
Tuscany near the frontier of the Roman states. The place to 
which he alludes, is called Heberge, it is a short distance from 
Orobello, the Jast Tuscan town on these coasts, and Mr. Didier 
spent there two days, and was treated with the greatest hospi- 
tality. His host, was one of the factors already described, as 
individuals who received the land immediately from the owners, 
and he was the only resident in a palace, for all houses are 
called palaces, if they be not mere huts. ‘The factor anxious to 
afford his guest some choice entertainment, one morning at the 
break of day, asked him to ride in his company to a neighbour- 
ing spot m order to show him the rums of an abbey, once be- 
longing to the Penedictines. who were formerly the lords of the 
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soil. Having ascended with much difficulty, by means of a pre- 
cipitous and very rugged path to the top of the mountain, they 
examined the relics of antiquity with becoming attention. De- 
scending, they join a boar hunt below, which affords them con- 
siderable amusement. Mr. Didier, during the excursion was not 
a little alarmed one night at seeing an extensive conflagration, 
Thinking that they were still the torches of the farmers, he sto 
ped to contemplate them for some time, but soon found that 
the blaze was caused by the blazing of forest trees. It appears 
from a further account, that it is the practice in the district for 
some merchant to purchase a considerable portion of the woods, 
and his object is to convert them to pot-ash. Having contracted _ 
for a certain space, he becomes complete master of the property, 

~ and uniformly sets fire to the trees, making use only of the ashes 
which results from the process. As soon as the fire is out, the 
ashes are taken up in bags, and then are sent to Leghorn to 
make pot-ash. ‘This spectacle reminded our author of some 
similar scenes which he had witnessed in the Alpine regions. Tor 
example, on St. James’s eve,, the Bernese Alps are one line of 
fire, 11 Commemoration, some say, of the victory of Vilmergen, 
and, according to other authorities, it is an old custom handed 
down from the early times, when Vesta was worshipped in Helve- 
tia. But whatever be the source of the practice, it is certain 
that these fires of St. James's are, by far, the most splendid in 
Switzerland. 

One evening, Mr. Didier ascended to the top of Mount Nies- 
sen, a peak of six thousand feet, between the valley of Adelbode, 
aud the lake of Thune. The blaze commenced shortly after twi- 
light, when the truncated cone of Stockhorn appeared first lighted, 
and then all the heigths of Sommanthel, Kienthel, and the valley 
of the Koeuder, as far as Altels and the Blumlis-Alps blazed, one 
flaming diadem as it were round the head of the country. The 
valleys, silent as the grave, and the sound of the cascades in 
the depths of darkness, gave a solemn charm to the scene which 
the author will not speedily forget. 

Mr. Didier concludes the pleasant account of his journey by 
expressing his regret, that it is not in his power to dwell longer 
with the herdsmen of the Marshes; but he shall ever think of 
them with pleasure, and a feeling of well-merited gratitude. 
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Arr. V.—De L’ Influence des Saisons sur les Facultés de? Homme. (On 
the Influence of Seasons on the Faculties of Man.) Par M. A. Que- 
TELET, Director of the Brussels Observatory and Collector of Statistics. 
Brussels. 1838. 


In Belgium, the provisions made by the government for securing a 
genuine record of the progress of the population, secures a great 
number of very useful consequences to the State. By the system of 
registers adopted in this new kingdom, the authorities are enabled 
to collect the most important materials for illustrating the best me- 
thods of social improvement. The gentleman, whose name stands 
in the title as the author of the present dissertation, is Mr. A. Que- 
telet, we believe, by birth, a Frenchman, but whose abilities, as 
displayed in the departments of Astronomy and Statistics, have 
long been known and duly appreciated in the various kingdoms of 
the European Continent. His plans for a general registry in Bel- 
gium have been carried into effect by its legislature, and the expe- 
rience already obtained by Mr. Quetelet, in the situation which he 
fills, has given him the greatest advantage in studying the pheno- 
mena connected with human society. 

The object of the present essay is to exhibit the effect of the 
seasons on the physical and moral character of men. He sets out 
with the fundamental principle that all effects are proportioned to 
their causes, and as a corollary from this principle, he deduces as 
one equally well established, namely, that periodical causes produce 
effects which are also periodical. A remarkable example of this 
latter case is met with in the revolution of the seasons, or, in other 
words, of the relative positions which the earth maintains with rela- 
tion tothesun. The effect of these periodical changes is observed 
not only on the surface of the globe, in the modifications experienced 
by the vegetable tubes, by the atmosphere, by the whole of the phy- 
sical agents, such as heat, light, magnetism, and electricity, but 
also in those modifications in which animated beings are the subjects 
of influence. Man is so particularly subject to the influence of the 
seasons, that it is wonderful how the effect has not hitherto excited 
more observation. If we look to the process of mortality, for in- 
stance, we shall find that the number of deaths, both in the towns 
and in the country parts, is much more extensive in winter than it 
is in the summer season, the difference in the amount of these deaths 
being on the average about three in the former for every two which 
take place in the latter. What may be regarded as very singular is, 
that the births are related to each other in precisely the same way ; 
for in January and February the births are nearly three on the ave- 
rage, whilst the births, in the height of summer, scarcely amount to 
two in fhe same proportion. Now this seems a law of our condi- 
tion, which will be found to prevail as a result, not in particular dis- 
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tricts, perhaps, but on a computation which includes the majority of 
births. We ought always to remember that the proportions of any 
of those natural occurrences which take place in reference to the in- 
crease or diminution of the population, are not to be determined by 
the results obtained in a small community but by several extensive 
ones, so that the wants, on the one hand of some, may be counter- 
balanced by the superabundance of the other. The fact, as stated 
by Mr. Quetelet, as to the difference of the births of children in 
winter and summer, 1s undoubted, but we may be permitted to state 
also, that this circumstance by no means secures to the mature po- 
pulation a greater number of persons born in winter than are born 
in summer. And the reason is, that the winter is in every respect 
unfavourable to infant existence, a subject that demands a few 
words. 

It was once the opinion of the learned of Europe, that the facult 
of producing heat was very powerful in all young animals, and this 
inference was drawn from the theory, that because when the body is 
warm, the circulation is always rapid, so it would follow that the 
rapid pulse of the infant should always be taken as a perfect security 
that they could generate enough of warmth for themselves. What 
was the consequence? A most direful one indeed, for it was next 
believed, that if young human beings were thus endowed with the 
facility of creating heat whenever they required it, there could be no 
harm, on the contrary, it might prove useful if, to be invigorated by 
cold, they were exposed to the cold air, and often put into icy baths. 
The readers of Rousseau will find how enthusiastically he supported 
this unhappy theory, which his advocacy alone rendered popular 
throughout France, Switzerland, and Germany. But in modern 
times we have been taught to alter our notions, not only upon a re- 
view of the results of the former system, but upon the inferences to 
which experimental inquiries have given rise. Within the last ten 
years, the physiologists of france have been investigating the great 
question as to the power of young animals to generate heat. ‘They 
proved that these animals are very variously gifted with the endow- 
ment, that whilst some of these young animals, with warm blood, 
are exposed to air, even in the depths of summer they become as 
cold as other animals with cold blood, and that others of those ani- 
mals will maintain their heat very long in the cold air. It would 
seem, from the researches of these naturalists, that all those ani- 
mals which are born with their eyes closed belong to the class which 
grow cold when exposed, and that those who retain an equability of 
temperature in a colder atmosphere than their bodies, all come into 
the world with their eyes open. They found further, that all young 
animals belonging to the class which suckles its young, have a tem- 
perature much below that of their parents on the average, generally 
more than two degrees at least. ‘The French physiologists have 
shown by their experiments that infants have the power of generat- 
ing heat in a less degree than adults, and that this power diminishes 
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as the infant is younger. ‘The same law seems to preside over the 
young of the lower animals, as was ascertained by an experiment on 
some kittens, which were subjected to low temperature, and in 
which they were very rapidly deprived of their warmth. Similar 
trials have been made on young birds and with the same effects. 

Having disposed of the subject of infancy, we return to the statis- 
tical details of M. Quetelet, who endeavours to support his asser- 
tions respecting the proportion of deaths and births, by means of 
tables founded on the highly accurate annual returns made in Bel- 
gium. In the following table, the author presents tous the mean 
average of the births and deaths, as they appear on a comparison 
extending over twelve years, for every month in the year. 














Births. Deaths. 
Months. c /. — ¢ a —~ 
Towns. | Country | Towns, | Country 
” ~ Ja eo OO | OO 
eee eer. ae 1,002 1,158 1,212 
PO ct keavexenraeesacel ee 1,177 1,088 1,198 
Peres eres. 1,137 1,050 1,192 
— eee eee eee 1,014 1,002 1,120 
_ SPPreTe CTE Tiere 0,927 0,946 0,978 
EP ee 0,862 0,904 0,882 
ee eT eres Sl 0,838 0,874 0,809 
eT eee 0,908 0,910 0,822 
COUOMNUEE 2. tees as cess en) GED 0,995 0,974 0,888 
nr .. jiseeseseesesacel Se 1,009 0,999 0,934 
SE ee 1,009 1,024 0,935 
eee ee 1,018 1,022 1,076 1,030 














In this table we see reason for being convinced that the influen- 
tial power of seasons, respectively operates more strikingly by 
many degrees in the country parts, then it does in large communi- 
ties where the members are residing closely to one another. This 
is readily explained by the superior means which the inbabitants of 
towns have at their disposal, for obviating the evils of irregularity 
of temperature. It likewise appears, that the maximum of births 
is, in the month of February; and this being the case, we are 
enabled to refer to the month of May preceding, as the commence- 
ment of the period of gestation. But this table does not contain 
the ages of the individuals who died, and as this sort of knowledge 
is essential to the forming of right conclusions from the general 
facts, Mr. Quetelet has thought it necessary to form a table of 
the ages of the deceased. The table which follows, contains a 
register of the ages of those who died in the months of January 
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and July, these being the periods, where the extreme limits on 
both sides exist. 








Numberof Deaths 

Deaths in in July for every 

c ~ —, | 100 Deaths in 
January. July. January. 

. ———\CS 
Still born ...... awoke eke oA 269 215 80 
First month .................... 3,321 1,711 52 

YEARS, 

a hes te hs a ak 878 600 69 
RS Pe eee ee ee eee 646 447 73 
ie 6 4 eK oe ee Re 409 420 105 
sie or iain: tt ee Oe eee 502 045 109 
Ee Pe eee ees rer 861 796 93 
ee a ae 793 724 92 
ee re eer 818 613 795 
es ls oot wie ee Gite ede aa we 968 9325 o4 
OS ere 658 332 51 
90 and upwards.............. 252 — 99 = 389 














In this table we perceive, that the influence of seasons on dif- 
ferent ages, is exceedingly well marked; the still-born, it will be 
seen, who died in January and July, are in the proportion of 
5 to 4. But the instant when the infant begins to see the light, is 
always that during which the influence of seasons is most powerful, 
so that for every two infants that die in January, one only dies in 
July. ‘This mortality, however, which is so considerable in the 
winter season in the cases of very young infants, diminishes gra- 
dually as the infant advances in years, so that when a child attains 
his tenth or twelfth year, he is no longer so liable to the noxious 
effect of the winter. At that age the power of generating internal 
heat is much more energetic, and, indeed, so much so, that the only 
thing we have to dread in the case of youth, is the influence of the 
summers heat. 

During that portion of life, called the adult period, or that in 
which a person is fitted for marriage, the influence of the seasons 
is very trifling. Such is Mr. Quetelet’s opinion, but Hippocrates, 
as well as Pliny, take quite another view of the matter. ‘These 
two authorities agree, that the best season for marriage is that of 
the spring, being the period evidently suggested by nature. Mr. 
Quetelet then remarks, that the influence of cold, (which he de- 
scribes as having been suspended on those persons who are above 
the age of puberty, and below that of forty years), again resumes its 
power over the human being, and so marked does the liability of 
this being after forty years of age, to be affected by cold, that when 
he arrives at his sixty-fifth year, he requires as much protection from 
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cold as a new-born baby! This protection is still more essential 
to an old man of ninety, as is proved by the fact, that from 2 to 3 
old men die in winter, for every | old man that dies in July. 
In the last column of the above table, the figures may be ene 
as very faithful indications of the amount of vital heat possessed 
by man in different ages, and the reader will perceive that the 
age at which this heat is in excess, 1s that called the age of 
puberty. 

Having followed our exact guide through his details of the effects 
produced by seasons, as births and deaths, it remains for us to 
describe the results of that influence in its moral operations, or 
how it acts in modifying the passions, motives, impulses, &c., of 
man, in relation tothe number of crimes in a given period. It i is 
proper to observe that the following table altogether relates to 
France. It presents us with the number of crimes committed 
against the person and also against property, showing the com- 
parative difference in the number of each class. The average 
number of both crimes, is given for each month of the year, and the 
results which are set down in figures, are founded on careful returns 
for three years. This table is particularly interesting, inasmuch 
as it gives the number of the insane persons who were placed in 
confinement in Charenton, and Mr. Quetelet is induced to intro- 
duce this record into his account, being persuaded that the greater 
proportion of the crimes which are committed against the person, 
are to be attributed altogether to mental aberration. 

















Crimes against the Insane Persons 

Months. c —, taken into 

Person. Property. | that Asylum. 

r “ x. a ete | —'- AW—, 
EEF CORT eT OCTET ET TT 282 | 1,095 37 
EN i cedan. te naweeey cae eae 272 910 49 
a i Pa icine 5 ince wa ae Ok 98 3395 968 53 
ah £86 606Re peeked oe ese eR 314 841 58 
— ee err eer ss a 844 44 
SE ee ee rere 414 850 70 
Be x 50d Ka ie base ee ew ee eee 379 828 61 
SE thy Ges tule and ee eolae 382 934 64 
Ee eee ee ee ere 355 896 47 
eG ae ie de tenia anklibn. wil 285 926 49 
I ik oir naiinte aie pbee kee 301 961 35 
ak ow bck i ek meee eek Oe 347 1,152 52 
3,847 |11,205 619 














We here see that the number of crimes against property, 1s nearly 
three times the number of those against the person, and what is 
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very remarkable, is, that the table also shows, that the month in 
which the greatest number of crimes against the person, were com- 
mitted in that very month is, that the smallest number committed 
against property. ‘Thus, in winter, there is a maximum of crime 
against property, whilst that of crime against the person is at 
its minimum, and on the other hand, the maximum of the latter 
crimes takes place in summer, which also is the period for the 
minimum of the other. Again, if we enter into a comparison of the 
two sorts of crimes, we shall find in the month of January, no less 
than four crimes are committed against property, for the one that 
is committed against the person, whereas in the month of June, the 
proportion is only two of the former to one of the latter. These 
apparent singularities will be readily accounted for, if we remember 
that it is in winter, that poverty and necessity are most severely felt, 
and hence the crimes against property are more numerous, whilst 
in summer, the season most favourable to the excitement of the 
passions,it is found, that those against the person most predominate. 

Another remarkable principle developed in this table, is the cor- 
respondence which appears to subsist between the increase of the 
number of crimes against the person, and the increase in the num- 
ber of insane persons who are put into the asylum. This curious 
coincidence appears to afford very strong testimony in support of 
the opinion of Mr. Quetelet, that all homicides, and crimes of the 
like magnitude, are generally perpetrated in intervals of mental 
aberration. 

Thus, then it appears that a uniform law exists, whereby certain 
defined effects are regularly produced by the influence of the various 
seasons ; that this influence acts not only on the number of deaths 
and births, but also on the indulgence of the passions, on the 
tendency of man to commit crime, and lastly, on his susceptibility 
of mental alienation. ‘The great Buffon was the first we believe to 
make the discovery of this remarkable influence, for he laid it down 
as a law, that the body of man increases more rapidly in summer 
than in winter. Mr. Quetelet in his researches on the law of hu- 
man growth, also assumes the position, as we shall presently see, 
and we have no doubt, the further our enquiries are pushed, the 
greater will be the evidence of the real existence of this law. 

With respect to the work alluded to, the Researches on the 
Growth of Man, it forms a very curious subject of study. Mr. 
Quetelet, in an elaborate inquiry, has estahlished the variations of 
weight and height. The results of his calculations may be thus 
stated : 

From their birth, there is always a difference between the weight 
and size of infants of both sexes ; an infant is heavier at his birth 
than afterwards ; he grows lighter until the third day, and does not 
appear to grow until a week after birth. Males are heavier than 
females, but at twelve the weight of each is equal. The natural 
weight for either, when both are fully developed, is exactly twenty 
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times the weight of their bodies at the time of birth; the natural 
height is three and a quarter times the height at birth. In old 
age the two sexes lose from 14tb. to 15tb., wa about three inches 
of their height. T he height then is increased much more than the 
breadth of the body: males attain their maximum of weight at 
forty years of age, helen at fifty: the males begin to lose it at 
sixty. Women do not grow nd beaeiee from eighteen years to 
forty. 





Art. VI.—On Wages and Combination. By R. Torrens, Esq. M.P. 
F.R.S. One vol. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 1834. 


CotoneL TorreENs informs us in his dedicatory address to the 
Electors of Bolton, that he has been for some time engaged in 
preparing an extensive work on the financial and commercial re- 
sources of the country, that in that work he has written several 
chapters on Wages, and on the effects of combinations for regu- 
lating them, and that these chapters are so applicableto the present 
crisis, that he has resolved on anticipating the period of the larger 
publication, and presenting the chapters on wages in a detached 
form. 

Whatever notions we may entertain of the views in political 
economy which are maintained by the Colonel, we can at least 
bear unqualified testimony to the very great simplicity and clear- 
ness which characterize his style. ‘The subject which he treats 

s by no means free from complication, but in the hands of the 
Dakennsh, no difficulties arise to any easy comprehension of the 
whole of his explanations. ‘The first chapter is devoted to an 
exposition of the principles which regulate wages, these being, in 
his estimation, the most interesting and the most “important, without 
exception, of the whole of the divisions into which political eco- 
nomy Is arranged, ‘The author deems it necessary to begin, by 
defining in the most accurate manner, the import of the terms 
peculiar to this department of political science. Thus he tells us, 
that even the familiar word ‘ Labour” is perverted into uses 
which its true meaning does not at all justify. ‘This term is defi- 
ned by him to mean © muscular or manual exertion, employed in 
order to procure the objects of desire.” ‘This appears to us, to 
be a very near approximation to a philosophical definition, except 
that the reasons assigned by the author for the muscular exertion 
is by no means the invariable cause of labour. The labours for 
lustance, of the convicts in the dock yards, cannot certainly be 
considered as an exertion to procure the objects desired, so, that 
if the worthy Colonel had rested at the termination of the first 
member of his sentence, his definition would have been wholly 
unobjectionable. The same objection applies to his definition of 
mental labours, for it is not to procure objects of desire that the 
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mind labours ; unfortunately, it often happens that the mind even 
fatigues itself with labour, in a pursuit which has any thing for 
its object but the gratification of desire. The definition therefore, 
is vague, or rather is axaggerated or perverted in its assertion, 
and it seems to us, that the definition would be more correct by 
considering labour as “ an exertion, more or less continued of the 
muscular power of an individual.’’ The Colonel is not very cor- 
rect, either, in his representation respecting animals ; he believes, 
that it is erroneous to speak of the /abour of inferior animals, 
such as the horse, ox, camel, rein deer, &c., and that the proper 
phrase to employ respecting a horse or ox im draught is the work 
of cattle. We think, that the worthy Colonel has here shown 
that he is initiated in that very nice and mysterious art of per- 
ceiving a distinction that has no difference whatever. ‘‘ The 
work of cattle.’ Wellthen, we reply, ‘‘the work of man,” and 
we say that if muscular exertion be identical with labour, horses 
and oxen, and other animals which are employed, in consequence 
solely of their muscular endowments, are as much entitled as 
man to have their exertions regarded as * labour.” In truth, 
there is not the least difference, and if any can be perceived, it is 
in favour of the brute, for their labour is infinitely more powerful 
and energetic than it is in man, and the self same consequences 
which attend the application of that exertion in man take place 
in the case of the animal. We trust that this learned member of 
the House of Commons will revise a little more narrowly than he 
has done, the extent of his attempted definitions, and we hope 
that in the ultimate publication which he threatens, (we use the 
word in its classic sense, minans preclara) a stricter attention to 
precision will be found in its sai | 
The author next defines Wages, in the following terms :— 
«© When men cease to work upon their own account, they must 
receive from their employers, in exchange for their labour, such 
articles of wealth as may be necessary to preserve them in work- 
ing condition, and to enable them to keep up the race of labourers.” 
This, we cannot avoid saying, is the most extraordinary attempt 
at a definition that we ever met with, even in the most ignorant 
times. ‘‘ When men cease to work on their own account ;” it is 
then, the author maintains, that they must receive articles of 
wealth from their employer. So that the man who never has 
worked for himself, and therefore cannot ‘‘ cease to work upon 
his own account,” though he receive wages, is not included in the 
definition. ‘The assertion in the definition also is incorrect, as it 
declares that all must receive from their employers articles of 
wealth in return for their labour. Apprentices do not come under 
this head. We are now merely exhibiting the nature of the blun- 
ders which almost always attend the career of one who unadvisedl 
grasps at the duties of a definer, duties the most delicate and dif- 
ficult of all that are imposed on the faculty of judgment in man, 
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With much satisfaction do we make a transition from the defini- 
tions of Colonel Torrens to his reasonings, and we begin with his 
account of the maximum of Wages. 

Wages, in the view of our authority, being the produce of in- 
dustry, it follows that wages have limits, which are natural and 
necessary, and these limits the author describes as being fixed 
entirely on moral grounds. He supposes the case of 100 la- 
bourers being employed on a farm where they expend the value 
of 200 quarters of corn for seed and implements ; the return he 
estimates at 500 quarters,and states, that considering the propor- 
tion of the expense to this return, it is impossible that the wages 
of the men could exceed the value of 300 quarters. Supposing 
300 quarters were given to the men out of the 500, then the land- 
lord would have no profit, and would come off merely with the 
satisfaction that he had given employment to a certain number 
who were particulaily served by the engagement. But this is an 
impracticable state of things, and the landlord, in addition to the 
money he lays out, must have a profit upon it or he will embark 
his capital in some other speculation. Here then is what the au- 
thor calls the moral maximum, it shvould be rather, the moral 
limit to the maximum, of wages. He next considers ihe minimum 
of wages. This point varies, because the circumstances by which 
it is governed, vary. ‘The labourer in Hindostan puts up with a 
comparative trifle ; in Ireland, the labourer can even rear a famil 
with a small retauneration, in the way of wages. In short, the 
least sum which wages can assume is that which will suffice for 
the support of him w vho gives the labour. After giving a few re- 
marks on how tie proportion between capital and labour regulates 
actual wages, and further showing that the influence of this pro- 
portion ceases at a certain point on wages ; the Colonel proceeds 
to describe how wages may be increased. In concluding his re- 
marks on this question, he has the following passage :— 


“ From all that has been said, it must be evident that the important 
power of increasing, or of diminishing, the reward of labour, is, by the 
essential order of society, placed in the hands of the labourers themselves. 
Irregularities in the seasons bringing on scarcity and famine, foreign in- 
cursions, or domestic commotions, destroying property, or suspending 
production by rendering it insecure, may sometimes occasion a depression 
of wages, which no prudence on the part of the labouring classes can 
avert or mitigate. But under ail ordinary circumstances, when the usual 
course of nature is preserved, and when law and order are maintained, it 
depends upon the labouring classes themselves whether wages shall ascend 
to the ultimate maximum. or sink to the extreme minimum. By duly 
regulating their numbers, in relation to the extent and fertility of the soil, 
they enlarge the range of maximum wages; and by regulating their num- 
bers. in relation to the component parts of capital employed, they cause 
actual wages to ascend to their ultimate maximum. 
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‘‘ Under such circumstances every improvement in agriculture—every 
addition to mechanical power—every new facility afforded to communica- 
tion and transport—every thing, in short, which reduces the cost of bring- 
ing the necessaries of life to market, raises, at one and the same time, 
both possible and actual wages, bestows upon the labouring classes more 
ample means of comfort and enjoyment, and lifts them to a higher place 
upon the scale of society. 

“* On the other hand, when the labouring classes allow their numbers to 
bear a high proportion, either to the extent of fertile land, or to the 
amount of capital applicable to their maintenance, wages will settle down 
to the extreme minimum, below which animal existence cannot be sus- 
tained. Under such circumstances, every fluctuation of the seasons, every 
stagnation or revulsion in trade, will bring down upon the labouring po- 
pulation all the miseries of want, and degrade them toa state more preca- 
rious and wretched than that of negro servitude.”—pp. 26, 27. 


A highly important and curious inquiry next occupies the 
attention of Colonel Torrens, namely, the tendency of population 
to increase faster than capital. He denies, in toto, the doctrine 
that population has the tendency just described, but we doubt 
very much if the author's argumenis are of a nature to give real 
support to his theory. He says, that a common labourer now 
can command necessaries and comforts, food, clothing, and 
furniture,-which could not have been commanded by the Kings 
of Britain during the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, and hence he 
concludes, that the condition of the labouring classes has im- 
proved with the progress of wealth and civilisation. But the 
fallacy which has led the Colonel into this assertion, is easily 
seen through. It is true, that a yard of cotton, or a blanket, may 
iow be bought fora few pence in the one ease, or a few shillings 
in the other, both of which would have stood the Saxon King in 
as many guineas perhaps, if, indeed, he could obtain such articles 
at all. But then, in the name of common sense, what has this to 
do with the progress of the people? Is not the fair question this, 
has the labourer the power of purchasing, even this cheap article 
at the present moment, or any other material that may be deemed 
useful or comfortable? The perfection of our manufactures, and 
all our means of convenience, have nothing to do with the labourers 
condition ; it is a thing wholly independent of that condition, and 
it is only a weak delusion of the mind in any man to tell us, that 
because a labourer can now put on a better coat than an ancient 
king, the former is wonderfully improved. But the case is far 
otherwise, the improvement is not that of the labourer, and the 
only difference between him and the ancient king, is this, that he 
is not at all better off, but is able by accident to wear a more 
ingeniously fabricated costume than his royal predecessor. 

Machinery is described by the author, as a means which, in 
consequence of its effecting a diminution in the cost of produc- 
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tion, must, in the same degree, raise the maximum of wages. 
Let us see, now, the manner in which the Colonel proves 
this :— 


“ Assuming,” says he, ‘that seven per cent. is the lowest rate of pro- 
fit, fur the sake of which industry will be continued, then if a farmer, 
employing 100 labourers, with an expenditure of 500 quarters for seed 
and implements, could raise 749 quarters, the maximum wages of the 
100 men, should no rent be paid, would be 200 quarters, or two quarters 
perman. Now suppose that the farmer, by introducing a thrashing 
machine, a winnowing machine, and a sowing machine, can raise 749 
quarters from the land under cultivation, with the labour of 50 instead 
of 100 men, then it is self-evident that maximum or possible wages will 


be doubled, and will rise from two quarters to four quarters per man.” 
p. 33. 


What, then, is the statement here ? Is it that if fifty men be 
turned out of employment by a landlord because a thrashing ma- 
chine will do their business better, that landlord is to give the 
fifty who remains the wages of those that are dismissed in addi- 
tion to their own! This is increasing the maximum of wages with 
a vengeance. The two quarters which he gave to each of the 
hundred labourers, are still to continue to be supplied, and each 
of the fifty to have four quarters instead of two. Common sense 
revolts at such a mode of treating common facts. Yet upon this 
chimerical assumption, is it that Colonel Torrens sustains the 
whole of his strange argument. 

We now come to the author’s chapters on the effects of com- 
binations for lowering wages. He supposes the case of a parish 
in which the proprietors of the farms give, each 200 quarters of 
corn for the maintenance of fifty labourers; that is to say, four 
quarters a head to these men. If the farmers meet together and 
combine ina general plan, whereby three quarters only are given 
to each labourer, the latter must put up with the reduction 
Colonel Torrens then asks what would be the ultimate effects of 
such a combination? ‘This question is answered by the inquirer 
himself, in the following manner :—‘‘ The farmers having gained 
for their own use, all that the labourers lost, spend the money on 
themselves and their families, because he says, that they must 
have agreed not to spend this part of their profits, for the increase 
of their capital.” He says that they could not employ this addi-« 
tion to their income, without bidding against each other for other 
hands, and this circumstance would at one break up the combina- 
tion. In the meantime, the farmers are buying articles of manu- 
facture in the towns with the money which they have withheld 
from the labourers: the consequence is, that the increase of de- 
mand for manufactured goods thus set up, will be followed by a 
corresponding increase of a demand for labour in the manufac- 
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turing towns, and this will bring about a state of things in which 
the rural population will repair to the towns for employment. 
Thus, the loss of labourers in the agricultural districts, will induce 
the farmers to give higher wages. Such is the process by which 
the due balance of wages is kept up. But then, is there any ra- 
tional man, uninfluenced by the prejudices of the political econo- 
mists, who does not see that such analysis as this, now conducted 
by Colonel Torrens, is merely a wild theory snggested wholly by 
the imagination? Is it the case, that when a farmer lowers the 
wages of his servants, that it is for the purpose of having more 
money to spend on luxuries in the next town? But it is impossi- 
ble even to notice the vast number of the postulates which re- 
quire to be satisfied, before we can believe that ever such a 
state of things as that described by Colonel Torrens, could take 
place. 

In speaking of the effects of combinations for raising wages 
the author seems to be of opinion that in countries not depending 
on foreign markets, combmations may be able to raise wages to 
their maximum, provided there is no addition to the supply of 
labour, but, that on the other hand if the country depending on 
foreign markets, combinations to raise wages will be always limi- 
ted in their success by foreign competition, and if those combina- 
tions push their efforts further, these efforts will be productive of 
an absolute reduction of wages. 

Colonel Torrens informs us, that ample evidence is before 
parliament proving beyond all possibility of doubt that the Bri- 
tish manufacturer is now brought into such a state of relation 
with foreign competitors, that the slightest addition to his present 
cost of produetion, would put it out of his power to meet his 
rival in the market. Hence it is, that whilst the operative classes 
are by universal acknowledgment inadequately paid, their employers 
are totally unable to increase their wages. The spectacle then is 
presented to us in England of a mighty class of practical manu- 
facturers, who execute their work nearly twice as rapidly as those 
of the rival nations, who serve proprietors that have all their 
other first-cost-articles much cheaper also than their rivals, 
cheaper fuel, for example, eheaper carriage, and better machinery, 
&c. i we say, 1s a spectacle in which a series of phenomena 
is to be found quite unexampled is the history of the world, inas- 
much as with all this superiority on our side, the wages of those 
men are inferior to the lowest obtained by workmen not half so 
ingenious or useful in other countries. The secret however, of 
this anomalous state of things is, the high price of food; this 
high price Colonel Torrens declares to be the result of the Corn 
Laws, and until these laws are abolished, no wages of mauufac- 
turing operatives can by possibility be raised. The author eluci- 
dates his doctrine in this matter, by a reference to the following 
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calculations, The items of expenditure in manufacturing a given 
quantity of cloth in England and in France are thus estimated :— 











ENGLAND. 
Wages of 200 men, at 4 quarters of corn per man, 800 quarters, 
ei I a5 6 n9 0445-06 4 e sake bene shee sn ee eee, | 
OO OE eS eee eee ee ee ere Te Te rere ee 400 
Poel, wear and tear of machinery .... 2.2... c cc cecccecscees 950 
PEPE ee ere TT eee Te Te Te Te ree oe TE ee 50 
Total cost to English manufacturer ............ trance oe Se 
FRANCE. 
Wages of 300 men, at 2 quarters per man, 600 quarters, at 40s. 
OPO Ter re Te ee 
EE re re Tre rr er 400 
Fuel, wear and tear of machinery ............ 000.000. 1350 
i PUPPET SLICES TUTTLE TTL LETT EL 80 
Total cost to French manufacturer ........................ £8030 





Colonel Torrens then goes on to say that— 


‘‘ In these cases, the price of provisions is assumed to be equal; but as 
200 English operatives work up as much material as 300 French, and as 
the expense of machiney, and fuel, and carriage, which is only 1000/. 
in England, is 1430/. in France, the English manufacturer can afford to 
undersell the French manufacturer in the foreign market by one per 
cent., though in England the real rate of wages is 100 per cent. higher 
than in France. 

‘“‘ Now let us suppose, that while all other things remain the same, 
the first necessaries of life become 100 per cent. dearer in England than 
in France ; the price of a quarter of corn rising from 40s. to 80s. in the 
former country, and remaining at 40s. in the latter. In this case the 
English manufacturer cannot retain his former superiority in the foreign 
market, without making a deduction of 50 per cent., or one-half in the 
corn-wages of his workmen.’’—pp. 84, 85. 


The author, after showing that no increase of wages can be 
possibly expected as long as the Corn Laws exist, proceeds fur- 
ther to contend that the hours of labour of the operatives cannot 
be reduced on the same account, so that his ultimate conclusion 
is that the first step towards improvement must be the abolition of 
the Corn Laws. 

The two last questions, which are discussed by the author, re- 
late first to the important point as to whether the profits of the 
agricultural interest would suffer supposing the Corn Laws to be 
abolished, it being borne in mind, at the same time, that the wages 
of the manufacturing population were increased in consequence. 
The other question is, would a free trade in corn diminish em- 
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ployment, would it reduce wages? With respect to the first of 
these questions, Colonel Torrens, by a very elaborate series of 
arguments, endeavours to show that a permanent rise in the price 
of agricultural produce must have the effect of ultimately depress- 
ing the agricultural interest ; as to the second question, the au- 
thor believes that the only true way of extending employment and 
raising wages is to repeal the Corn Laws, Some very energetic 
observations follow, reprobating the ignorance and waut of policy 
of the two governments of England and the United States, ir not 
taking advantage of all the opportunities which their mutual rela- 
tion so abundantly affords. Never, in the history of the world, 
were two countries more calculated to assist each others prospe- 
rity—never did a country show such blind inseusibility to these 
opportunities than both one and the other. 





Art. VII.—Russia as it is, and not as it has been represented, together with 


Observations and Reflections on the Pernicious and Deceitful Policy of 
the New School. London: Hatchard and Son. 1834. 


THERE is great reason to believe that our knowledge of Russia, its 
people and its manners is extremely limited, a fact, which by it- 
self would amply account for the prejudices which are still so 
strong as to make us retain the impression that they still constitute 
a barbarian race. Travellers from this country very rarely visit 
Russia, and even of those who do venture into that region, how 
few are there who were capable of understanding its language! 
Irom the very unfavourable circumstances under which our com- 
munications with Russia have always taken place, it is not by any 
means trespassing against probability, to suppose that we are ex- 
tremely ignorant of, and extremely unjust to the Russian character. 
The writer of the present account of these dominions seems to be 
well acquainted with the country and the people, and his conviction 
of the misconception of the English mind in relation to the 
Russians, has induced him to undertake their vindication. This is 
the object of the work before us, which as a picture of manners and 
national peculiarities, cannot fail to amuse our readers. 

Upon the subject of the constitution of the Russian government, 
the author presents us with some very agreeable intelligence. He 
states, that there is no foundation whatever for designating the 
government as an “ absolute monarchy,” and from the obstacles 
which are in existence, by means of the laws and customs of the 
empire, to the unbounded exercise of imperial authority, it happens 
that the Russian monarchy in eflect, becomes a mixed form of 
government. ‘The monarch is considerably limited in his power, 
and in none of his actions is there any thing like an assumption of 
irresponsible authority. ‘There are no hereditary offices in the state, 
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there are no generations of parasites under the title of noble fami- 
lies, continuing age after age to seek their nutrition from the vitals 
of the community. The whole of the noblemen of Russia habitu- 
ally serve the crown in some way or another, and there is scarcely 
one of them to be met with who has not seen service in the capa- 
city of a military or civil servant. Amongst those rights guaran- 
teed to the humble population, is one which is called the Kraposé 
—a legal document, whereby the small cultivators of land are 
secured in the uninterrupted possession of their property. The 
Krapost is an instrument between the lord of the soil, andthe vassal ; 
it stipulates for a determinate term of tenancy by the vassal, who 
in turn receives a guarantee for his rights and privileges. So res- 
pected are these obligations, that a case of infringement of them is 
scarcely ever heard of. No doubt many persons will be astonished 
to hear that a word which would adequately answer to our expres- 
sion of “ slave,” is not to be found in the Russian law books. That 
which is called slavery appears to be no more than a species of 
vassalage, being very materially distinguished from slavery by the 
reservation of certain distinct rights. The Russian peasant is usu- 
ally called Krestianin, but in case that one is described in any rela- 
tion to the lord of the soil he is then designated as a bondsman, 
Krapostnoe, Chelovek. 

It appears from the Chronicles of the Russians, that they were 
originally composed of various tribes, all of which bore the general 
name of Sclavons or Slavons, a word which means sons of glory. 
The name of Russian superseded that of Sclavon for these tribes, 
and was a corruption of the word Rouss, which was used as the de- 
signation of one of the Sclavoncan tribes on account of their red 
hair. The early settlers in that part of the north now called Rus- 
sia, as we have said, consisted of many tribes. These were under 
separate governments, and the more considerable of them fixed 
their residences at Kiew and Novogorod. Dissensions sprang up 
between the tribes, and Novogorod became the seat of great dis- 
turbances. A neighbouring tribe called Variagari was called in to 
settle the differences of the inhabitants of this place ; the tribe was 
led by Rurick a chief of bravery and integrity. He was ultimately 
made sovereign, and governed with extreme mildness and indul- 
gence. It appears that the whole of the domestic government un- 
der this monarch and his successors for many years, was conducted 
in pursuance of laws made literally by assemblies of the people. 
What is still more remarkable is, that a square was formed in ever 
large place within the royal jurisdiction, and in the middle of it a 
very large bell was hung. The purpose of this bell was, that if any 
of the citizens had a matter of importance to communicate, or -res- 
pecting which he desired to have the opinion of his fellow citizens, 
he had only to ring this bell and immediately a convention of the 
people took place. The successors of Rurick saw, that it was 
essential to give greater dignity to the office ; in process of time 
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accordingly, the title of prince was bestowed on the chief who ruled 
with all the attributes of sovereignty. The population over whom 
this prince reigned constituted one people, without any distinction 
of rank; every subject was invested with equal rights, and not 
even a rudiment of the aristocratical principle was introduced 
amongst them. But after the Russians had expelled from the 
territory the 'Tartars who sought to oppress them, the custom began 
of giving titles as tokens of honour to reward the brave. In the 
course of time an order of nobles was consolidated called Boyars. 
At first, these nobles were mere cyphers in the state, having no 
authority to interfere with the people who still continued to ring 
their bell, and to maintain a substantial share in the general 
government. But the time came when the nobles enjoyed a share 
in the power of the state. It is not stated, at what time the prin- 
ces were converted into T'sars orCzars. We know however, that they 
lent themselves to the aggrandizement of the Boyars, who were en- 
dowed with rich grants of land, and thus became the chief lords of 
the soil. It was not however, until about a century ago that the 
pretensions of these nobles were made the foundation of an entire- 
ly new arrangement, the consequence of which was, that a noble as 
owner of land became the master of the possessors, to whom he 
gave it, and who were, by law and custom, thus attached to the 
glebe. The cultivators were then in a state of vassalage to the 
lord; they received the possession of the land on conditions of 
service, but they had rights and immunities which the lord was re- 
strained from violating or abridging. ‘The author positively main- 
tains, that slavery such as we know it to exist in the West Indies, 

in the Spanish colonies, and in the Southern States of North 
America, was utterly unknown in Russia, and still continues to be so. 
At this very moment, the peasantry still enjoy perfectly unimpaired, 
their ancient free institutions for the government of the villages. 

It was necessary to present the reader with this historical out- 
line, in order to enable him to understand the descriptions which 
apply to the modern Russians. The author states that the 
Russian community is separated into five great divisions. The 
first is that of the Nobles— 


“1st Class—The nobles : composed of princes, counts, barons, and gen- 
tlemen, a// styled dvoriannee or noblemen, who are entitled to buy or sell 
lands with peasants attached to them. ‘The only distinctions amongst the 
nobles are ranks and titles; in all other respects they are equal. All the 
children of noblemen enjoy the same title as their parents, there being no 
established law of primogeniture in Russia. At the death of the father, 
the law gives his widow one-seventh part of all his inmoveable property, 
such as lands, houses, peasants, &c,, and one-fourth part of all the per- 
sonal or moveable estate. After the widow’s claims are satisfied, the 
daughters each take a fourteenth part; the residue is then equally divided 
amongst the sons. ['This must be understood to be the arrangement made 
by the law, when the father dies intestate, and where there is no entailed 
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estate, which could not be aleniated even by will, he can only dispose of 
what he has himself acquired, or inherited free of entail.] A free man, 
not born of noble parents, must obtain the rank of lieutenant in the 
military service, or major in the civil service, before he is accounted 
noble; but if he be born of noble parents, though he should be a common 
soldier, he may enjoy the rank and privileges of a nobleman. No noble- 
man, however high his rank, can treat his peasants cruelly or extort illegal 
labour and taxes from them with impunity! For high crimes and mis- 
demeanors he is as much amenable to the laws as the vassal. He is, 
however, exempted from corporeal punishment, and must be tried by his 
peers. After being degraded by a court of his peers, the common court 
passes sentence upon him of exile to Siberia, either to colonise and work 
the ground as a peasant, or else to hard labour in the mines for life. 
High treason is the only crime in Russia punishable with death, and that 
very seldom. Inevery province the nobles elect their own marshals, who 
are in fact, their representatives, and are empowered to settle all affairs 
between them and the government. Each district chooses a marshal, 
and the province elects a marshal-in-chief, who resides at the capital town 
in order to be near the governor and other local authorities, with whom 
he can more freely communicate. The nobles have the right of meeting 
together, and forming an assembly, for the purpose of deliberating on all 
affairs of importance. They choose a president from among themselves, 
and they have also the right of petitioning the Emperor, through the 
governor of the province. In those assembles they elect their own judges 
for the courts of justice, as well as the justices of the peace. They have 
also the right of petitioning the high senate, are permitted to collect and 
employ funds for the encouragement and advancement of all useful 
objects without controul, and are not amenable to any court of justice. 
There is a register kept by them, of the names of all the nobles of the 
province, and they are bound to pay a certain tax to assist the service of 
the post, and to keep the roads in good repair. Should any of those 
assemblies address a petition to the high senate that is illegal, or in other 
words contrary to the existing laws of the empire, they are liable to a 
fine of two hundred roubles.”’—pp. 11, 12. 


The Russian empire consists of about fifty provinces, including, 
we presume, the conquered territories on almost every side of it ; 
each of these provinces, it is calculated, contains, on the average, 
a million of inhabitants. Each is governed -by a lieuténant, and 
in some there are, in addition, military governors. An executive 
council is also established in each province, and a public advocate, 
whose duty it is to examine the acts of government, with a view to 
have any injudicious or inapplicable laws repealed or modified, and 
to oppose all illegal proceedings. The existence of such a func- 
tionary as this in a country, is a very peculiar manifestation in- 
deed of a love of justice, for this advocate, it appears, 1s totally 
independent of the authorities of the province: he acts as a check 
against partiality and corrupt influence, so that he prevents acts of 
oppression and injustice even in the remotest corners of Russia. 

Law suits are utterly exempt in Russia from any inordinate ex- 
pense. A subject of the Czar obtains justice in the courts of his 
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country on terms the cheapest in the world, with the single excep- 
tion of Prussia. In every province there is a distribution of the 
whole of it into districts, in each of which a distinct court of justice 
exists: the assessors who preside are chosen partly by the nobles, 
and partly by the citizens. There is likewise a court of adminis- 
tration for the property of widows, and orphans of noblemen. 
There is a subsidiary court, over which the justice of the peace 
presides : the person filling this office is appointed by the nobles, 
but he is assisted by two assessors, who are elected by the crown 
peasants. The regulations respecting the police are peculiar: 
a police-master is appointed in every town, and he holds a sort of 
permanent court, where cases are decided at once: here also all 
causes are tried, which may arise between the citizens in the par- 
ticular town. Besides other courts, there is one called in the 
Russian language the Court of Conscience; but the author does 
not inform us as to the nature of the causes, whether debt or 
crime, which it takes under its cognizance. The tribunal in this 
court is made up of a judge and two deputies, who are chosen by 
the nobles ; also two other deputies, appointed by the citizens ; 
and, lastly, two other deputies, who are elected by the peasants. 
The appointment of the higher judges must be confirmed by the 
Emperor. The elections are renewed every three years, as is the 
case In some States of America. Appeals against decisions of the 
inferior courts may be carried to several series of superior courts, 
and at last it may reach the King himself in council. 

There is a very curious privilege enjoyed by the crown peasants : 
they have the power of chosing in their villages their own magis- 
trates, or Starostas, who decide in all matters of minor import- 
ance, with such integrity, that the system is likely to be perpe- 
tuated by general consent. 

The merchants chiefly constitute the second class of the Russian 
state. ‘They are corporate bodies, and include citizens and mecha- 
nics: these corporations elect the magistrates, and they have the 
full powers, like our corporations, of acting as a corporate body. 
With respect to the third class, the peasants, the author gives us 
the following account :— 


“These are composed of crown peasants, or free farmers, and vassals. 
The free farmers, or crown peasants, amount to about fifty or sizty 
thousand; men who have obtained their freedom by mutual agreement 
between them and their lords, and whose rights have been confirmed to 
them by the crown. They occupy lands, which have been given or sold 
to them, and of which they are the owners, having the power to sell or 
dispose of them in any way they think proper. A crown peasant pays 
no land tax, nor any but a capitation tax, and he is subject to none but 
the public authorities of the province where he resides. Vassals cultivate 
the lands belonging to their lords, are attached to the glebe, and cannot 
be alienated from it. All descriptions of peasants are bound to furnish 
recruits; the free farmers do it by turns, and the vassals by the nomina- 
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tion of their starostas, with the consent of their lords. The law obliges 
every proprietor of vassals to furnish them with a sufficient quantity of 
land for their own use: they work three days for the lord and three days 
for themselves. Others, by their own desire, are put upon Odrok, as it 
is termed; that is, to pay the lord so much a-head per annum, instead of 
working for him. ‘Those who have been taught a trade of any sort pay 
him a higher obrok than a mere cultivator, and he receives a passport to 
go and reside where he pleases. The peasants who become traders also 
pay a very high obrok ; sometimes the lord takes out a gild for them, and 
they acquire large fortunes by commerce. Many lords permit all their 
vassals to pay obrok ; then, should they cultivate any portion of land for 
him, he pays them for their labour, unless there should be an agreement 
made to the contrary, in consequence of the smallness of the obrok. The 
obrok, throughout Russia, generally speaking, is about twelve to fifteen 
roubles per annum, and even on the best lands, rarely exceeds twenty- 
five roubles a-head per annum, including the government taxes and all 
other expenses. ‘Those who pay a higher obrok, must be either 
mechanics, traders, or merchants, who have the means of acquiring 
money, more easily than the cultivator of the soil. A peasant who has 
served as a soldier for twenty years then becomes a freeman, and is ex- 
empted from all sorts of taxatiou. Should he have conducted himself 
with bravery and probity during his service, he retires with the rank of 
sergeant. If he chooses to prolong his service twelve years, as sergeant, 
he then becomes an officer and a nobleman :—he cannot, however, 


transmit the rights of nobility to his children, except to those born after 
he has been ennobled.”—pp. 16, 17. 


In the fourth class are comprised artists, merchants, shop- 
keepers, &c. These people are exempted from the penalty of cor- 
porate punishment ; and, what is very singular, if prosecuted on 
any criminal charge, they must be tried by their peers. 

The ecclesiastical features of the Russian state system display 
the good sense, as well as the true piety, of the people. Thefe is 
no endowment, there are no fat livings, no prebends, no opulent 
benefices for the ministers of the soul: the clergy subsist on the 
voluntary contributions of their flock. They receive some small 
portion, however, of their income from funds charitably set apart 
by pious individuals, for the double purpose of building or repair- 
ing churches, and contributing to the support of the pastor. Most 
of the Russian churches have been built by private liberality. The 
author further tells us— 


‘‘ Every priest who does duty at a village church, receives as much 
land as is commonly allotted to two peasants, or even more should he 
demand it, and the peasants frequently assist him to cultivate it. Indeed, 
throughout Russia, most of the landed proprietors allow a small salary to 
the priests who do duty in their villages. The clergy are certainly not 
sumptuously provided for, but they are, nevertheless, well furnished with 
all the necessaries of life, and the means to live comfortably. This de- 
pendance on their parishioners has the effect of making them more atten- 
tive to their duty, and at the present day the character of a Russian 
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priest has assumed a tone of respectability and piety, not always met 
with in older countries. This disposition, the Russians, who are religious, 
from feeling and principle, encourage, by paying’ proper deference to 
those, whose conduct is distinguished by a rigid observance of good 
morals and strict attention to the sacred duties of their profession. The 
clergy who serve in the remote parts of Siberia, receive pay and rations 
of flour from the Government; indeed, I ought to say, from the Emperor’s 
private purse. His Imperial Majesty having heard that the clergy of 
Kamchatka were extremely poor and unable to buy bread, immediately 
ordered them to be furnished with flour, and their salaries increased from 
his own funds; one of the strongest proofs of his paternal care; for in 
some of those distant places, the number of Russians are so few, it would 
be a sufficient pretext, for a government less protective, to refuse thema 
Church Establishment. But to the honour and eternal glory of the 
Emperor, be it said, that throughout his Empire, wherever there are a 
handful of Christians collected together, there will you find a church, a 
clergyman, and all the consolatory associations of religion. In this, his 
Imperial Majesty has strictly fulfilled the words of the gospel, and has 
‘laid up for himself treasures in heaven, where moth and rust cannot 


corrupt, and where thieves cannot break through and _ steal.’ ”’— 
pp. 18, 19. 


The author assures us that he presents his account of the Russian 
dominions, not from hearsay, or from the authority of books, but 
from actual personal experience during the period of twenty years. 
He declares unhesitatingly, that the Russians are, without any 
exception, the best fed, Geet clothed, the most contented, and in- 
trinsically the happiest people on the face of the earth ; that they 
are by nature mild and generous, possessing intelligence, good 
nature, and charity, joined to great hospitality. One great proof 
of the truth of this account is, that such a calamity as an indivi- 
dual dying of starvation is utterly unknown in Russia; and mendi- 
cants, even, are a very rare species of nuisance there, and generally 
prove to be victims of drunkenness or disease, or cultivators of an 
idle life. The necessaries of life are so cheap, that a man who 
brings only industry and character to any branch of business, may 
be so successful as to acquire a rapid fortune. In their personal 
conduct, particularly towards strangers, the Russians equal even 
the Chinese, the most celebrated in the world for genuine polite- 
ness. 

The author next presents us with a sketch of Russian life, as it 
is seen in the humblest of the people. ‘The meanest labourer, he 
says, can earn two roubles a day, and there are eating-houses par- 
ticularly suited to the humble classes. lor twenty kopels a labourer 
can have at one of these places, plenty of black bread, cabbage, 
soup with beef in it, and casha (grits boiled in oil or butter). 
After this the labourer may enjoy a glass of rye brandy, or a bottle 
of beer; and in the evening a cup of izbitin, a sort of tea made 
from herbs and leaves. ‘The whole of the evening’s expenses, 
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including dinner and drink, stand him only in sixty kopels. Now 
his daily wages are two roubles, or two hundred kopels, and then 
allowing for his washing and lodging (which the author declares 
are never more than three roubles a month), we shall find that the 
Russian labourer is able to save money every month, which, at the 
end of the year, forms a considerable sum. So that after paying 
his obrok, or tax, and after clothing himself comfortably, which 
he can do very well for seventy roubles a year, there remain, as 
clear profit, at the end of the twelvemonth, about one hundred 
and twenty roubles. The author declares that the above computa- 
tion is founded on calculations the least favourable to the labourer, 
for he has made them on the lowest rate of wages, and the highest 
rate of clothing and food. He says, that black bread generally 
costs about three kopels the pound, and is never higher than five 
kopels, whilst the price of white bread is from eight to ten kopels ; 
but the Russian prefers rye bread to his dinner, that being the 
most substantial. ‘The very common labourer in the provinces, 
who is unmarried, is generally satisfied with a small pie, with either 
fish or meat in it, and which he can purchase for about four kopels ; 
but when the cottages of the labourers are examined, the scene is 
quite delightful, and we shall allow the author to describe not only 


the domestic comforts of this people, but their religious and moral 
character :— 


‘* He has his own beef, butter, eggs, milk, &c. The clothing of his 
family is all made at home, from his own wool and flax, when winter 
covers the ground with snow, and agricultural labours are suspended. 
He has no delicacies, but he certainly wants for nothing that is whole- 
some, good, and nourishing. Should he feel inclined, he makes beer and 
mead, for hops and honey are abundant throughout Russia. His garden 
is well stocked with potatoes, turnips, carrots, onions, and cabbages. Of 
the latter he always lays in a large stock salted for winter, cured after the 
Dutch manner, and is a very healthy food. Thus far for his physical 
wants. From his childhood he is brought up in the fear of God, with 
sentiments of respect and love for all the sacred bonds of civilised society, 
obedience to his sovereign, and the laws of the land. He therefore 
becomes industrious, economical, moral, and charitable, and is particularly 
dutiful to his parents. The common Russian has been charged with 
being ‘a religionist, from habit and ignorance, and of being so stupid as 
to ‘‘ pray to the picture of a saint, as if it were God.”’ I can assure my 
readers, he is religious from principle, feeling, and sentiment. He is no 
bigot. His tolerance of all religions, and the little pains he takes to bias 
other sects, is the strongest proof in support of my assertion. I have 
never met a Russian who did not perfectly understand, that when he 
said his prayers before the picture of a saint, it was to God he prayed, 
and to the saint, as intercessor or mediator. Having taken particular 
pains to satisfy myself of this fact, I here subjoin an extract, taken from 
the common prayer-book, out of which children of all classes are taught 
their prayers. Those who cannot read and write, have them repeated to 
them by their parents or the priests, from the moment they can lisp, and 
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therefore all have them by heart. One of the first things, almost, is an 
injunction concerning the respect due to the saints. ‘The saints are to 
be reverenced, not as we revere God, but as the servants of God, who are 
to convey our prayers to him and find us grace in his sight, and for this 
we should ask their assistance.’ This being found in every common 
prayer-book, and enjoined by the priests to those who appear ignorant 
of the duties of their religion, it will now be seen that it is impossible 
for the most uneducated Russian, to think that the picture of his saint, 
generally placed in the eastern corner of his room, is his God. I once 
thought of translating all the Russian church service, many of the 
prayers, being almost word for word those of the church of England, but 
when I came to examine the pile before me, I found it would be an 
Herculean task. They have prayers, not only for every day in the 


year, but for all the fasts, which are five in number, and all the holydays 
apart.”—pp. 40, 41. 


The author mentions a fact which seems to us to be worth the 
whole of his affirmations (which, however, we do not mean to 
under-rate), in support of his view of the Russian character—it 
is, that the number of crimes committed in Russia is, in the pro- 
portion of them to the population, the smallest of any on the face 
of the earth; and so true is this, that during the whole of the 
reign of Alexander, there was not a single instunce in which 
capital punishment was inflicted ! 

There are in Russia, and particularly at St. Petersburgh, many 
regulations relating to the health and comfort of the different orders 
of society, which appear to us to indicate a very high degree indeed 
of social refinement. From time immemorial the Russians have 
been celebrated for the perfection to which they have brought that 
great engine of health, and a source too of luxury, the bath, par- 
ticularly the vapour bath. At St. Petersburgh the public baths 
are on a splendid scale, and the whole of the apparatus and the 
process are contrived and pursued on principles which the most 
exact acquaintance with science could alone enable the Russians to 
discover. The person about to bathe is first seated in an anti- 
room, where the temperature is so high, that he feels very unplea- 
sant sensations ; but soon a perspiration takes place, and he goes 
into the bath-room. Here the temperature is still warmer, and the 
bather ascends several benches, where he sits, and where the tem- 
perature is increased. The poorer Russians generally rush out of 
the bath when very hot, and roll themselves i the snow. 

Then in vain do we look round to those nations which boast of 
the advance which they have made in civilization, for any thing 
like such a manifestation of paternal care on the part of the 
government as is to be found in Russia. The regulations for the 
protection of the public from the mischiefs which pretended medical 
men, quacks, and all persons not properly qualified, may inflict, are 
perfectly admirable. It is the special duty of the Minister of the 
Home Department in Russia, to inquire into the state of the 
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medical profession in all its branches: he is assisted by a medical 
council, and he takes especial care that no person shall practice 
who is not duly educated, and who has not proved on examination 
that he is so. Quacks, therefore, are not tolerated in Russia, 
as the means for getting rid of them by the law are tolerably 
severe, and always promptly applied. 

We own that the contents of this brief work has very agreeably 
surprised us: it has very successfully dissipated much of the im- 
pressions, or rather, what we now deem to be prejudices, against 
Russia. We should say, that a larger and more elaborate work on 
Russia, by the same author, would be a very valuable contribution 
to our literature. 





ArT. VIII. 


1. Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and Regions, with an account 
of the Whale Fishery. New York: Harper. 1833. 


2. Scientific Tracts, Nos. 1824: Whale Fishery. Boston. 1833. 


In the last number of the Monthly Review, we presented to our 
readers something very closely approximating in its nature to a 
funeral elegy on the degraded state of our once flourishing Channel 
Fisheries. ‘The wasting influence which has spread desolation over 
that branch of our national industry, seems to have directed its 
powers with nearly the same destructive effect towards another no 
less valuable a national resource, namely, our foreign operations for 
fishing. The Whale Fishery of England, which used formerly to 
count its two hundred and fifty vessels, now embraces only about 
ninety, and for what reason this decline has taken place, we are 
wholly at a loss to understand. We are particularly perplexed to 
discover the cause, when we find that in the case of another power, 
arival we may call her, precisely the reverse of this unfortunate 
process in our case, has taken place. The number of vessels em- 
ployed by the United States at this moment, are no less than four 
hundred, with suitable tonnage, the extent of which we shall con- 
sider below, 

The British American Colonies, when first taken possession of 
by England, numbered amongst other of their mercantile resources, 
a facility for procuring whales. A curious attestation of this fact, 
is to be found in the writings of a now forgotten poet of England, 
who flourished in the reign. 


“ The mighty whale doth in those harbours lye, 
Whose oyle the careful merchant deare will buy.” 


Indeed the bays of America were well stocked with whales, and 
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for more than a century a Fishery was carried on from the Cape 
Cod towns, such as Province town, Truro, and Wellfleet. At first, 
the fishery was prosecuted by small boats at these places; next 
larger craft was employed, and in time sloops were built for the 
purpose, which used to cruise as far as the Straits of Bellisle and 
Labrador, and along the Southern Coasts of America to the West 
Indies. Nantucket, a sea port town in America, was founded by 
settlers in the year 1759; the inhabitants being instructed in the 
art of whale fishing by the people of Cape Cod. They brought in 
the whales in open boats, and extracted the oil on shore. At the 
breaking out of the American revolution, there were no less than 
one hundred and forty sloops, schooners, and brigs from America, 
engaged in the Whale Fishery off the coasts of Guinea, of the Bra- 
zils, and of the West Indies. The ships of America made expedi- 
tions to the Falkland Isles, the Pacific Ocean, the Sandwich 
Islands. New England was the most distinguished portion of 
America, which was engaged in the Whale Fishing: before the 
Revolution, that State alone sent two hundred vessels to fish for 
whales, and its reputation for enterprize in this branch of commerce 
was even acknowledged as it was well known in England. One of 
the most eloquent passages to be found in the works of Edmund 
Burke, is a burst of panegyric, on the enterprizes of the New Eng- 
land Whale Fishery Ships. The language and the occasion of it, 
are too remarkable not to fix the attention of the reader. 


‘* Look at the manner in which the people of New England have of 
late carried on the Whale Fishery. Whilst we follow them among the 
tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay, and Davis’s Straits, whilst we are look- 
ing for them beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into 
the opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, and 
engaged under the frozen serpent of the south. Falkland Islands, which 
seemed too remote and romantic an object for the grasp of national 
ambition, is but a stage and resting place in the progress of their victo- 
rious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them, 
than the accumulated winter of both the poles. We know, that while 
some of them draw the line, and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
others run the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along the coast 
of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. No climate that 
is not witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor 
the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise, ever carried this perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent 
to which it has been pushed by this recent people,—a people who are 
still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of 
manhood.’’—p. 101. 


After the war with England, new ships were employed by Ame- 
rica in the fishery, and it is a singular fact, that the brig Bedford, 
Captain William Moers, from Nantucket, was the first American 
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vessel, or the first that ever displayed the star-spangled flag of the 
United States, in an English port. There is with this fact, another 
circumstance conjoined, which as a coincidence is sufficiently re- 
markable ; namely, that one of the ships, from which, in the early 
part of the Revolution, the celebrated affair of throwing out the 
tea in the harbour of Boston, was a ship belonging to Nantucket. 

During the last war, the American ships engaged in the whole 
trade, suffered very considerably, and Nantucket alone, lost twenty 
seven ships, which were either sunk or burned, or turned into trans- 
ports for the British navy. But, during the period that has elapsed 
since the war, the Whale Fishery has become so important a fea- 
ture of the American system of commerce, as, that it now stands 
pre-eminent over the Whale Fishery of every other country, in- 
cluding even England. ‘The number of ships which very recently 
were employed in this service, are as follows: In the district of 
New Bedford, which includes several small sea ports, there are no 
less than one hundred and eighty-four vessels ; at Nantucket, se- 
venty-three ; Edgartown, Falmouth, and Fall River, twelve ; New 
London, and at Storrington, in particular, thirty-seven ; Stag Har- 
bour, twenty-four; Bristol, Warren, and New Point, thirty-one ; 
New York, Hudson, &c. twenty-one. Ports north of Cape Cod, 
ten ; and in all, therefore, three hundred and ninety-two. Other 
ships, since the above calculation, have been built for the same 
purpose, and we may take it as a reasonable computation, that no 
less than four hundred ships belonging to American proprietors 
will be engaged in the season of 1834, in the Whale Fishery in 
every region of the globe. 

The Whale Fishery of America is divided into the Sperm and 
the Whale Fisheries. The number of ships employed in the first or 
Sperm Fishery, is about two hundred and fifty, being considerably 
the largest proportion. The voyage of these ships continues for 
thirty months on the average, and the sums involved in them and 
their outfits, is calculated at thirty-five thousand dollars. The 
number of ships which are occupied in the common Whale Fishery, 
is about one hundred and fifty, and the capital involved in each, 
amounts to about eighteen thousand dollars. The length of the 
voyage is about ten months for these ships. Here then we have a 
total capital employed which amounts to no less than twelve millions 
of dollars, and the amount of the materials obtained from the 
whales for commercial purposes, for two recent years, is as follows : 


1831 1832 
Barrels of whale oil,...... 118.000 — 175,000 
Ditto sperm oil,...... 110,000 — 80,000 
Pounds of whalebone....... 1,000,000 — 1,350,000 


The annual income from the Fishery on the average of the last 
four years, amounts to the sum of four millions and a half of 
VOL. I. (1834) No. U1. 2B 
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dollars. The sperm is used in the United States for lamp oil, and 
for candles. The whale oil and whalebone are mostly exported to 
Kurope, particularly to its northern part. 

The average tonnage of the American whale ships 1s about four 
hundred each ; and the complement of men about twenty five to 
each ship, which gives a total of tonnage for the whole of one hun- 
dred and thirty two thousand tons, and of men about 10,000. Such is 
the establishment which the Americans devote directly and exclu- 
sively to the Whale Fisheries. But independently of these, there 
are many ships which are partially engaged in the trade ; some of 
these transport the oil to Europe, others the whale bone, and what 
between ship builders, suppliers of outfits, traders and mechanics, 
coasters and factors, warehouses, &c. connected directly or indirectly 
with this fishery in America, it is computed that the general capital 
employed in it amounts to no less than seventy millions of dollars, 
and that the number of Americans who obtain their entire or par- 
tial subsistence by it, amount to upwards of seventy thousand. It 
is doubtful, if the speculation, particularly in sperm oil, is not over- 
done in America. In 1824 the market was so drugged with this 
article, that it was obliged to be sold at ruinous prices. 

The Whale Fishery of England was once regarded as a very ex- 
cellent school for the training of sailors for the navy, and it has 
been thought that this was the motive in which the bounty given to 
the whalers originated. In America, though no bounty has been 
given, yet they look with some expectation to the assistance which 
their navy will receive from this trade as anaval nursery. Like the 
practice of England, the whole of the parties on board an American 
whaler are paid for their trouble and great sacrifices by a portion 
of the cargo. ‘The American officers of those ships are scientific 
navigators ; the crew is too often a motley group, consisting of 
such a variety as is exemplified in the following catalogue :—Indian 
aborigines, particularly of the tribes of Gayhead and Marshpee ; 
runaway slaves, renegade tars from British ships—Irish adventurers 
—Dutch—Portugueze from Azores, natives of the Sandwich Isles. 
But it is remarkable, that even with such elements for the forma- 
tion of whale ship communities, broils and mutinies are astonishingly 
rare. However, there are some examples of the former. and one 
particularly, which occurred in 1823, deserves to be noticed. It 
occurred in the whale ship called the Globe, a vessel belonging to 
Nantucket. The mutiny was the work of a villain named Com- 
stock, who with his own hand murdered all the officers, took com- 
mand of the ship and sailed for the Mulgrave islands. There the 
crew went on shore, they plotted against Comstock and shot him. 
They then escaped to Valparaiso with the ship, and delivered her 
to the American consul there. This part of the crew which sailed 
to Valparaiso left several of their comrades on the islands where 
they were subsequently murdered by the natives. 

The climates frequented by the whale ships are in general cold 
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and therefore healthy. But as these ships are out a long time, and 
as the provisions cannot be renewed, the men are very much ex- 
posed to scurvy. A great many accidents also occur on board : the 
line to which the harpoon is attached, sometimes after the whale is 
struck, rushes down from the ship with such violence that it 
often drags one or more of the crew with it: sometimes bones are 
broken, and lives lost in the contests with the whales. Sometimes 
the part of the crew which go out in the boat are not able to return 
and though they land on some beach, are only heard of as having 
perished on shore. But there is scarcely ever a natural death, a 
death from disease on board a whaler. The following account of 
an accident to an American ship on a whaling excursion, is related 


by Mr. Owen Clave, the mate of the ship Essex, Captain G. 
Pollard, of Nantucket. 


‘‘T observed a very large spermaceti whale, as well as I could judge 
about eighty-five feet (?) in length. He broke water about twenty rods 
off our weather bow, and was lying quietly with his head in a direction 
for the ship. He spouted two or three times, and then disappeared. In 
less than three minutes he came up again, about the length of the ship off, 
and made directly for us, at the rate of about three knots. The ship was 
then going with about the same velocity. His appearance and attitude 
gave us at first no alarm, but while we stood watching his movements and 
observing him, but a ship’s length off, coming down for us with celerity, 
I voluntarily ordered the boy at the helm to pull it hard up, intending to 
sheer off and avoid him. The words were scarcely out of my mouth be- 
fore he came down upon us at full speed, and struck the ship with his 
head just forward of the fore chains. He gave us such an appalling and 
tremendous jar as nearly threw us all on our faces. The ship brought up 
as suddenly and violently as if she had struck a rock, and trembled for a 
few moments like a leaf. We looked at each other in perfect amazement, 
deprived almost of the power of speech. Many minutes elapsed before 
we were able to realize the dreadful accident, during which time he pas- 
sed under the ship, grazing her keel as he went along, came up alongside 
her to leeward, and lay on the top of the water, apparently stunned with 
the violence of the blow, for the space of a minute. He then suddenly 
started off in a direction to leeward. After a few moments’ reflection, 
and recovering in some measure from the sudden consternation that had 
seized us, I, of course, concluded that he had stove a hole in the ship, and 
that it would be necessary to set the pumps going. Accordingly they 
were rigged, but had not been in operation more than one minute, before 
I perceived the head of the ship to be gradually settling down in the wa- 
ter. I then ordered the signal to be set for the other boats, (at that time 
in pursuit of whales,) which I had scarcely despatched, before I again 
discovered the whale apparently in convulsions on the top of the water 
about on hundred rods to leeward. He was enveloped in the foam, that 
his continual and violent threshing about in the water had created around 
him, and I could distinctly see him smite his jaws together as if distracted 
with rage and fury. He remained a short time in this situation, and then 
started off with great velocity across the bows of the ship to windward. 
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By this time the ship had settled down a considerable distance in the wa- 
ter, and I gave her up as lost. I however, ordered the pumps to be kept 
constantly going, and endeavoured to collect my thoughts for the occasion. 
I turned to the boats, two of which we then had with the ship, with an 
intention of clearing them away and getting all things ready to embark 
in them, if there should be no other resource left. While my attention 
was thus engaged for a moment, I was roused by the cry of the man at 
the hatchway, ‘‘ here he is,—he is making for us again.” I turned around, 
and saw him about one hundred rods directly ahead of us, coming down 
with apparently twice his ordinary speed, and to me it appeared with ten- 
fold fury and vengeance in his aspect. ‘The surf flew in all directions, 
and his course towards us was marked by a white foam of a rod in width, 
which he made with a continual violent threshing of his tail. His head 
was about half out of water, and in that way he came upon, and again 
struck the ship. I was in hopes when I descried him making for us, that 
by putting the ship away immediately, I should be able to cross the line 
of his approach, before he could get up to us, and thus avoid, what I knew 
if he should strike us again, would be our inevitable destruction. I call- 
ed out to the helmsman “hard up,” but she had not fallen off more than a 
point before we took the second shock. I should judge the speed of the 
ship at this time, to have been about three knots, and that of the whale 
about six. He struck her to windward, directly under the cat-head, and 
completely stove in her bows, He passed under the ship again, went off 
to leeward, and we saw no more of him.’’—pp. 110, 111. 


The site of this disastrous encounter was near the equator, and 
distant from land upwards of one thousand miles. ‘Twenty of the 
crew were enabled to man three very infirm boats, into which they 
packed what provisions were preserved from the wreck. One of 
the boats was never heard of—the two others were a long time at 
sea, and the men, when their provisions were exhausted, drew lots 
to determine the person who should be shot, in order to supply the 
remainder with food. These two boats were, after three months 
time, taken up by two ships, nearly two thousand miles distant from 
the scene of the calamity. It is very common for whale ships to 
roam about for months without coming across their prey ; in these 
intervals, the time hangs heavy, but this misfortune is amply repaid 
by the excitement which results from a period of activity. The 
Americans have a story of what they call a signal triumph over 
their rivals the English whale ships. Once off Delego Bay, on the 
South East coast of Africa, a whale was nearly at an equal distance 
from each of the two ships lying off the bay, the one being an En- 
glish, the other an American. Both put off boats, and when the 
two were nearly abreast, one of the American sailors leaped from 
his seat, and with extraordinary agility hurled the ponderous har- 
poon over the English boat ; it sticking, says the Yankee, the 
monster in the vital part, the English boat, quoth the Yankee 
again, shrunk back under the warp—the waves were red with blood, 
and the American took possession of the prize, the bay resounding 
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many times the shouts of applause which was drawn forth by 
this feat ! 

The American whalers are not much concerned about the dan- 
gers of a voyage round the southern extremity at Cape Horn, 
which is usually a most boisterous one: they have further contri- 
buted very materially to the discovery of new islands now known in 
the South Seas. 

But it now appears that the settlers of New South Wales have 
engaged in the Whale Fishery, which is about fifty miles distant : 
in 1830 there were no less than sixteen vessels actively engaged in 
catching whales, and at that time nine new ones were on the stocks. 
The settlers can make three voyages, whilst two are the most which 
the English or Americans can accomplish in the season, and finally, 
it is more than probable, that they will monopolize the whole, and 
already British ships are gone to engage in this fishery under the 
direction of the sealers. 

It seems, that the French are at present engaged in the Whale 
Fishery, as also the German Navy. The amount of vessels em- 
ployed by France is estimated at forty sail, the great proportion of 
which depart from Havre. Between Germany, [ngland, France, 
and America, the whole number of ships now annually employed in 
the capture of whales, mounts up to the sum of seven hundred, so 
mighty is the abundance of nature’s creation. 





Art. IX.—The Doctor, &c. In 2 vols. London: Longman, Rees, 
and Co. 1884. 


Tue present work is a species of eccentricity which we hardly know 
how to treat. It is impossible that we can regard the author as 
being sesiously inclined in the composition, and it looks more like 
a burlesque than any thing else, although we confess our entire in- 
ability to discover the writer’s clue. We find that a great many 
things are ridiculed, political, moral, and social, but there is no 
unity of purpose, no ultimate object whatever in view which would 
enable us to detect the motive of this eccentric work. ‘There are 
some hieroglyphic symbols scattered through the pages, which by 
means of the variety of their colours, seem destined to be compre- 
hended by the initiated; but not being of the hallowed number, 
we confess our inability to decypher the’ mysterious characters. 

At the same time we are obliged to confess, that the work con- 
tains much that is amusing, though desultory on the whole, and 
very irregularly arranged. Very pleasant notices of local history 
and customs, are found in these volumes, and a strain of quaint, 
and by no means indifferent humour marks the various anecdotes. 
We shall take care to confine ourselves to these as we proceed, 
Jeaving to oblivion ‘such portions of the volumes as are introduced 
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merely from affectation, and for no other purpose than to indulge 
a very singular sort of taste. 

This work commences with an account of the early life of one 
who, in his maturity, was called Doctor Dove: we own that our 
notion was, when we had read thus far, that some strange tale of 
human folly or human heroism was to be unfolded. But our sur- 
prise was not inconsiderable, when we found that the author was 
ever tending to fly off in a tangent from the regular circle in which 
he had engaged to move, leaving young Dove to the mercy of the 
winds and the waves. Thus is it, that after describing the early 
days of his hero, the author proceeds to favour us with a disserta- 
tion on physiognomy, concluding with some elaborate remarks on 
the new science of craniology. ‘The next is a chapter on old books, 
and that is followed by an account of an experiment for the curing 
of warts, to which the title of Rustic Philosophy, and an Experi- 
ment wpon Moonshine ! is given by the author ; and, speaking of 
his hero, he tells us that young Dove was exceedingly partial to an 
uncle of the name of William, who recommended himself to his 
nephew by the following very choice qualifications :— 


‘But he possessed another talent which would alone have made him a 
favourite with children,—the power of imitating animal sounds with 
singular perfection. A London manager would haye paid him well for 
performing the cock in Hamlet. He could bray in octaves to a nicety, 
set the geese gabbling by addressing them in their own tongue, and 
make the turkey-cock spread his fan, brush his wing against the ground, 
and angrily gob-gobble in answer to a gobble of defiance. But he prided 
himself more upon his success with the owls, as an accomplishment of 
more difficult attainment. In this Mr. Wordsworth’s boy of Winander 
was not more perfect. Both hands were used as an instrument in pro- 
ducing the notes; and if Pope could have heard the responses which 
came from barn and doddered oak and ivied crag, he would rather, (satirist 
as he was,) have left Ralph unsatirised, than have vilified one of the 
wildest and sweetest of nocturnal sounds. 

‘He was not less expert to a human ear in hitting off the wood- 
pigeon’s note, though he could not in th‘s instance provoke a reply. 
This sound he used to say ought to be natural to him, and it was wrong 
in the bird not to acknowledge his relation. Once when he had made 
too free with a lasses lips, he disarmed his brother of a reprehensive look, 
by pleading that as his name was William Dove it behoved him both to 
bill and coo.” —Vol. i. pp. 118—120. 





Dr. Dove, the hero of the piece, is now considered under the 
light of a school-boy who was blessed with an education by a cer- 
tain Schoolmaster Guy, of whom the author says, that he never 
crammed the memory of his pupil with such horrific terms as 
Prothesis, Apheresis, Kpenthesis, Syncope, Paragoge, &c. Dis- 
playing at great length the advantages of Mr. Guy’s method of 
education, the author indulges in some general reflections on the 
course of education in former times. He is inclined, he declares, 
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to believe that pigs (!) are brought up on a wiser system than boys 
at a grammar-school! ‘The pig, says he, is allowed to feed upon 
any kind of offal, however coarse, on which he can thrive, till the 
time approaches when pig is to commence pork, or take a degree 
as bacon ; and then he is fed daintily ! 

The author, it is but justice to remember, seems well acquainted 
with the literature of the middle ages, and most of the languages of 
Europe. He informs us for example, that Guy, the master of 
young Dove, put into the hands of the young scholar, the Dia- 
logues of Johannes Textor. This book was, for many years, the 
text work for the teaching of Latin, and was principally used in 
the schools. The production to which we allude, was a singularly 
curious one, and was calculated from its simplicity, to have a pro- 
digious effect on the infant mind. The first of the Dialogues of 
Textor may be described for the gratification of the reader. 


‘‘ arth opens the first of these curious compositions with a bitter 
complaint for the misfortunes which it is her lot to witness. Age over- 
hears the lamentation and enquires the cause; and after a dialogue in 
which the author makes the most liberal use of his own common-places, 
it appears that the perishable nature of all sublunary things is the cause 
of this mourning. Age endeavours to persuade Earth that her grief is 
altogether unreasonable by such brief and cogent observations as The 
Fates will have it so:—it so pleases the gods. Earth asks the name of 
her philosophic consoler, but upon discovering it, calls her a false virago 
and harlot, and abuses her as being the author of all the evils that distress 
her. However Age succeeds in talking Earth into better humour, advises 
her to exhort man that he should not set his heart upon perishable things, 
and takes her leave as Man enters. After a recognition between mother 
and son, Earth proceeds to warn Man against all the ordinary pursuits 
of this world. To convince him of the vanity of glory she calls up in 
succession the ghosts of Hector, Achilles, Alexander, and Samson, who 
tell their tales and admonish him that valor and renown afford no protec- 
tion against Death. To exemplify the vanity of beauty, Helen, Lais, 
Thisbe and Lucretia are summoned, relate in like manner their respective 
fortunes, and remind him that we are merely dust and shadows. Virgil 
preaches to him upon the emptiness of literary fame. Xerxes tells him 
that there is no avail in power, Nero that there is none in tyranny, Sar- 
danapulus that there is none in voluptuousness. But the application 
which he makes of all this, is the very reverse to what his mother intended : 
he infers that seeing he must die at last, live how he will, the best thing 
he can do is to make a merry life of it, so away he goes to dance 
and revel and enjoy himself: and Earth concludes with the mournful 
observation that men will still pursue their bane, unmindful of their latter 
end.”—Vol. i, pp. 139—141. 


There is another of these dialogues, in which the first scene dis- 
closes three worldlings talking in great glee, on the pleasure of a 
profligate life. Whilst in the midst of their discourse, Death enters, 
and asks the party if they do not remember that such a personage 
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exists ? They reply in the affirmative, but then they say that they 
are young, rich, and active, and that they set all advice at defiance. 
Death listens very patiently to all this, and is by no means angry 
at seeing the foolish youths take to dancing, but she (Death is of 
the female sex, in these dialogues), calls upon Human Nature, 
another female cf the Dramatis Persone, who has been in an in- 
glorious slumber all this time, and indignantly demands from her, 
how she can sleep, whilst her sons are thus dissipating their time 
in debauchery. Human Nature, with some surprize, asks Death, 
why her sons should not have what enjoyment they chose? Then 
Death tells her that the reason is that they shall all have to go to 
the infernal regions. Upon this, Nature expressed a strong doubt, 
that any soul ever went really to such a place. Death, however, 
soon settles the point, fer he calls up a soul, who figures as Dam- 
natus from Hell, and he gives a true and full account of his suffer- 
ings below: he mentions particularly, that most of his tortured 
colleagues are kings, popes, senators, and particularly schoolmas- 
ters. At this decisive proof, Nature is satisfied, and she asks of 
Death, what she herselfis to doin such a crisis. Death tells her that 
her only chance is to send a Son of Thunder around the world, in 
order to carry just reproof throughout the whole sinful community. 
Peregrinus is the apostle sent on this difficult errand. After per- 
forming his mission, he returns to report progress, and his account 
is quite desperate. With respect to the kings of the earth, he 
stated, that he dare not say how they were occupied; the popes 
were like pilots intoxicated, for they submitted the precious vessel 
entrusted to them, to every wind that blew. Senators were guided 
in their conduct by gold alone; doctors spread their nets in the 
temples for prey; lawyers were deprived of their speech as if 
struck dumb, the only specific cure of which their disease was sus- 
ceptible, being money, which generally operated like a talisman. 
The faithful missionary concludes, that every where he met with an 
abundant harvest of vices, and that all his attempts at correction, 
were just as likely to be permanent as a plough share on the sandy 
beach of the sea. 

In this extremity, Nature again applies to Death, who said that 
no chance remained but to call up justice and send her forth with 
her scourge to repress the wicked. Nature did as she was advised, 
but what was her astonishment, when she found that Justice was 
merged in a profound slumber when she called: she then proceeds, 
by Death’s recommendation, to Truth, whom she finds on the point 
of death, and who implores her to send for a confessor with all 
possible dispatch. Then the dialogue goes on as follows :-— 


«But who shall be applied to?—Kings? They will not come.— 
Nobles? Veritas is a hateful personage to” them.—Bishops, or mitred 
Abbots? They have no regard for Truth.—Some Saint from the desert ? 
Nature knows not where to find one! Poor Verttas therefore dies “‘ un- 
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houseled, disappointed, unanealed ;” and forthwith three Demons enter 
rejoicing that Human Nature is left with none to help her, and that they 
are Kings of this world. ‘They call in their Ministers, Caro and Voluptas 
and Vitium, and send them to do their work among mankind. These 
successful missionaries return, and relate how well they have sped every 
where ; and the Demons being by this time hungry, after washing in due 
form, and many ceremonious compliments among themselves, sit down to 
a repast which their ministers have provided. The bill of fare was one 
which Belzebub’s Court of Aldermen might have approved. There were 
the brains of a fat monk,—a roasted Doctor of Divinity who afforded 
great satisfaction,—a King’s sirloin,—some broiled Pope’s flesh, and part 
of a Schoolmaster; the joint is not specified, but I suppose it to have 
been the rump. ‘Then came a Senator’s lights and a Lawyer’s tongue.” 
Vol. 1. pp. 145, 146. 


This is all very amusing, because it is so foolish, yet it was 
once the staple substance of which the education of our youths con- 
sisted. 

The author is next led, we know not by what sort of transition, 
to mention, that the town where his hero lived, and which is 
called Ingleton, was celebrated in former days as being the home 
and head-quarters of Rowland Dixon, the gesticulator maximus, 
or puppet-show-master-general of the north. Dixon’s exhibition 
was by no means any thing so humble as the ambulatory shows, 
which our streets present in modern times. ‘These latter, the 
author does not intend in the least to disparage, at the same time 
that he believes, that it would be a disgrace to Rowland Dixon’s 
dramatis persone to compare the two together. The nature of the 
performance of Rowland Dixon’s entertainment, may be best un- 
derstood from a “ Bill of the Play” which was to be performed at 
Bartholomew fair, in the reign of Queen Anne. 


« At Crawley’s Booth, over against the Crown Tavern in Smithfield, 
during the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be presented a little Opera, 
called the Old Creation of the World, yet newly revived; with the addi- 
tion of Noah’s flood. Also several fountains playing water during the 
time of the play. The last scene does present Noah and his family 
coming out of the Ark, with all the beasts two and two, and all the fowls 
of the air seen in a prospect sitting upon trees. Likewise over the Ark 
is seen the Sun rising in a most glorious manner. Moreover a multitude 
of Angels will be seen in a double rank, which presents a double pros- 
pect, one for the Sun, the other for a palace, where will be seen six 
Angels, ringing of bells. Likewise machines descend from above double 
and treble, with Dives rising out of Hell, and Lazarus seen in Abraham’s 
bosom; besides several figures dancing jigs, sarabands and country dances, 
to the admiration of the spectators; with the merry conceits of Squire 
Punch, and Sir John Spendall.”—Vol. 1. pp. 218, 219. 


But we should not call such exhibitions as these profanations, 
when we find that so late as the year 1816, the sacrifice of Isaac 
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was performed in Paris at the theatre. Samson was the subject of 
the ballet; the unshorn son of Manoah astonished the specta- 
tors by his agility as a dancer before the gates of Gaza: and it was 
during one of the intervals of a jig, that Dalilah clipped his hair. 
The Phillistines surrounded and captured him in a country dance. 
Dixon used to make Punch subservient to many purposes, from 
which he is at the present day totally exempt. For instance, this 
character (Punch) performed in the pieces of Dixon, a tragic part 
in the tragedy of Jane Shore. The beadle in this deep tragedy 
had first declared the enormous offence which had drawn down up- 
on Mrs. Shore her public punishment, and told the people not to 
relieve her on pain of death ; he then turned her into the street to 
die of hunger. The only one who succoured Jane Shore in the 
play was Punch, and he was represented as carrying on the very 
seasonable occupation of a baker at the crisis: he is represented in 
the scene as coming up to Jane Shore, and furtively nudging her 
with his elbow, says, with a loaf under his arm which he tenders 
her, “ tak it Jenny, tak it.” For this act of kindness, Punch is 
poetically executed by the common hangman. Young Dove, the 
hero so often alluded to, always witnessed these exhibitions with 
delight, declaring that neither Garrick nor Cibber never affected 
him more in middle life, than Dixon’s puppets during his boyhood. 
But Rowland, the proprietor of this fascimating company, was 
not the only purveyor of amusement for Ingleton ; a gentleman of 
the name of Green also patronized the good inhabitants during his 
annual visitation to the provinces. This was a man who had been 
regularly bred to the medical profession, but who chose ultimately 
to go about as a quack witha Merry Andrew for his Aid-de-Camp. 
The man had taken this strange course, as the best method he 
could adopt for gratifying his prevailing tendencies : he believed 
that his constitution required an erratic life, and he resolved to com- 
bine that sort of life with a course that might prove profitable to 
him. He reasoned thus:—courts of justice are itinerant; the 
church has provided its itinerant preachers, why not have itmerant 
physicians? Such was the reasoning, on which Green took his 
decisions, and he ultimately succeeded to his hearts content. The 
author is led by the history of Green to enter into the state of me- 
dical science at the time. The people of the country places usually 
trusted to domestic medicine, such as was practised by some lady 
bountiful, who drew her knowledge of drugs and preparations from 
an old family receipt book. In old Tusser we find, that after enume- 
rating a catalogue of fifty-two herbs for the kitchen, fourteen herbs 
for salads and sauces, eleven for the process of boiling, seventeen 
for stewing, and forty for windows and pots, he sets down a list of 
seventeen particular plants, which are “to still in summer ;” and 
five and twenty necessary herbs, “ necessary to grow in the garden 
for physic not rehearsed before.” There is an old work entitled 
‘The Approved Book, called the English Housewife,” which con- 
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tains according to the author Gervase Markham, the inward and 
outward virtues which ought to be in a complete woman. Gervase 
in this publication, places the skill of females in physic as one of 
the principal accomplishments in which they are bound to perfect 
themselves—In his old dialect, he energetically says 


‘You shall understand,” he says, “‘ that sith the preservation and care 
of the family touching their health and soundness of body consisteth most 
in her diligence, it is meet that she have a physical kind of knowledge, 
how to administer any wholesome receipts or medicines for the good of 
their healths, as well to prevent the first occasion of sickness, as to take 
away the effects and evil of the same, when it hath made seizure upon 
the body.”’ And “as it must be confessed that the depths and secrets of 
this most excellent art of physic, are far beyond the capacity of the most 
skilful woman,” he relates for the Housewife’s use some “ approved 
medecines and old doctrines, gathered together by two excellent and 


famous physicians, and in a manuscript given to a great worthy Countess 
of this land.””—Vol. i. p. 233. 


Rice give some of the receipts which were particularly popular at 
the time :— 

“The Sovereign Water,” the inventions of Dr. Stephens was a 
composition into which every known spice entered as an ingredient, 
together with every savory and odorous herb which could be pro- 
cured. They were infused, and the infusion was distilled. It is 
recorded, that by the use of this remedy, Dr. Stevens 


‘Preserved his own life until such extreme old age that he could 
neither go nor ride; and he did continue his life, being bed-rid five years, 
when other physicians did judge he could not live one year ; and he con- 
fessed a little before his death, that if he were sick at any time, he never 
used any thing but this water only. And also the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury used it, and found such goodness in it that he lived till he was 
not able to drink out of a cup, but sucked his drink through a hollow 
pipe of silver.” —Vol. 1. p. 234. 


“ The most Sovereign Cordial Water,” by Dr. Adrian Gilbert, 
was composed of the juice of twenty-nine plants, besides which 
were added hartshorn, figs, raisins, gilly-flowers, cowslips, mary- 
golds, blue violets, rose-buds, ambergris, bezoar-stones, sugar, ani- 
seed and liquorice, with, as the officinal prescription expressed it, 
‘“‘what you please.” This was a perfect security against all fevers, 
and when the plague raged, two spoonfulls would be sufficient to 
a any one to walk safely through danger “by the leave of 
xod,”” 

A third victorious panacea was the “ Water of Life,” which 
combined all the virtues of vegetable and animal life. ‘The distilled 
extract from a vast variety of plants, was mixed up with a fleshy 
running capon, then there were added the loins and legs of an old 
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coney, the red flesh of the sinews of a leg: of mutton, four young 
chickens, twelve larks, che yolks of twelve eggs, and a loaf of white 
bread, all of which were to be distilled in white wine. 

Consumption was effectually cured by a receipt for a box of pills, 
in which powder of precious pearls, white amber and coral, were the 
chief ingredients ; these were mixed with cock-water, the cock 
having been beaten before he was killed or was plucked alive. A peck 
of garden snails, and a quart of earth worms were next subjected to 
distillation, and the quantity of fluid condensed was put into the 
former mixture. This compound was held infallible in consumption 
and also for dropsy, together with a long list of obstructions. 

The Manus Christi consisted of an ounce of prepared pearls, 
twelve ounces of fine sugar, boiled with rose water, cinnamon water 
or ‘‘ howsoever one would have them.” This was used for all faint- 
nesses, agues, heavy fantasies, &c. But the great expense of the 
pearls, often placed this balmy cordial beyond the reach of the poorer 
orders. ‘The cure for bruises, sprains, and even broken limbs, was 
the oil of swallows !—the poor victims were caught, and about 
twenty were put dead into a mortar, where they were pounded, and 
the juice was saved. ‘The delivery of a man or woman from the 
disease called the Falling Evil depended entirely on a dose of moles, 
which were to be of the same sex as the patient. The moles were 
taken out of the earth, then put into an oven, and when completely 
baked, were reduced to a powder which was administered. 

The organ of hearing, when out of order, was very effectually 
repaired by the oil extracted from a grey eel with a white belly, 
which was enclosed in an earthen pot, buried alive in a dunghill, 
where it remained for a week. 

A mixture of rose leaves and pigeon’s dung, quilted in a bag, 
and laid hot on the side, cured a stitch there completely. or the 
quinsey, the choice remedy was the plant mouse ear, steeped in 
ale or beer; and swellings were instantaneously removed if the 
swelled part were rubbed with a slick-stone, which had been pre- 
viously brought in contact with a place where a swine had rubbed 
himself. 

For the great inconvenience of a bald pate, our ancestors found 
avery simple remedy: it consisted of garden snails, taken from 
their shell, and pounded together with horse leeches, bees, wasps, 
and some salt. These ingredients were mixed up, put into a hot- 
bed for eight days, and then smeared over the bald head, on which 
they soon brought an ample harvest of hair. When the reverse 
of this process was required, as in the case of a lady whose hair 
grew too low on her neck, the rebel growth was soon dispersed by 
the application of the following lotion :—Take twenty green frogs 
and a pint of wine, put both into a pot, which keep forty days m 
the sun: the residue is the lotion. 

As a good substitute for modern lithotrity, or the removal of 
stone from the bladder, the fluid which was distilled from the dried 
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blood in powder of a black he-goat over four years old, was re- 
ceived. ‘Ihe author further records that 


‘« The animal was to be kept by himself, in the summer time when the 
sun was in Leo, and dieted for three weeks upon certain herbs given 
in prescribed order, and to drink nothing but red wine, if you would have 
the best preparation, though some persons allowed him his fill of water 
every third day. But there was a water of mans blood which in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days was a new invention, ‘whereof some princes had very 
great estimation, and used it for to remain thereby in there force, and, as 
they thought, to live long.’ A strong man was to be chosen, in his 
flourishing youth, and of twenty-five years, and somewhat choleric by- 
nature. He was to be well dieted for one month with light and healthy 
meats, and with all kinds of spices, and with good strong wine, and more- 
over to be kept with mirth; at the month’s end veins in both arms were 
to be opened, and as much blood to be let out as he could ‘tolerate and 
abide.’ One handful of salt was to be added to six pounds of this blood, 
and this was to be seven times distilled, pouring the water upon the 
residuum after every distillation, till the last. This was to be taken three 
or four times a year, an ounce at a time.—Vol. 1. pp. 237, 238. 


It appears by a nearer examination than is most commonly made 
of the habits of ancient society in this country, that a general im- 
pression prevailed amongst the lower classes, that healing plants 
in some part of their structure bore the type or signature of the 
virtues peculiar to them. There was a notion amongst them, that 
a man who drank the blood of some particular animal, not speci- 
fied, would be instantly endowed with the faculty of hearing the 
voices of plants, and of understanding their language ; and if the 
man so gifted were to go forth, and ascend a mountain on a fine 
morning at sunrise, he would be transported at listening to the 
plants as they expressed in eloquent language their thanks to the | 
Almighty for his goodness. 

Amongst the signatures, as they are called, of plants, we may 
notice the walnut, which certainly bears a very striking resem- 
blance to the human brain. Hence the walnut itself was deemed 
“very profitable for all brain diseases, and particularly in cases of 
poison.” The scalp on the outside of the skull was turned into 
salt in former times, and was deemed of most precious use in 
wounds of the head. Poppy heads were, from their resemblance 
to the head, likewise employed in similar cases. One of the other 
plants chiefly employed, according to the nature of their signatures, 
was the lilly of the valley, which grew plentifully on Hampstead 
Heath, and succeeded in apoplexy for this reason—that as in the 
disease just mentioned, the mischief is effected by “ the dropping 
of humors into the principal ventricles of the brain, so the flowers 
of this lilly, hanging on the plants as if they were drops, are of 
wonderful use therein.” Eyebright was used for curing diseases of 
the eye: small stone-crop, looking like the gums, used for scurvy 
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that famous resort the author gives some very interesting historical 
notices, and speaking of a spot of unhealthy land which had been 
formerly drained, he is led to the general subject of the state of 
uncultivated land, and of the necessity of devoting it to the service 
of the poor. He then enters on a discussion of the poor laws, and 
concludes by the following sweeping denunciation :—As for the 
whole race of Political Economists, our Malthusites, Benthamites, 
Utilitarians or Futilitarians, they are to the Government of this 
Country such counsellors as the magicians were to Pharaoh ; who- 
soever listens to them has his heart hardened.—But they are no 
conjurors.”’ 

As a specimen of the author’s wit, we give from an intermediate 
chapter of his work, called by him, an “ Interchapter,” the follow- 
ing extract. The title of the chapter is, “‘ Etymological Dis- 
coveries concerning the Remains of various Tribes or Families 
mentioned in Scriptural History,” and it contains the names of 
many tribes noticed in the Old Testament, which may now be 
found in the island of Great Britain. They are as follows :— 


“There are the Hittites, who excel in one branch of gymnastics. 
And there are the Amorites, who are to be found in town and country : 
and there are the Gadites who frequent watering places, and take pic- 
turesque tours. 

** Among the Gadites I shall have some of my best readers, who being 
in good humour with themselves and with every thing else, except on a 
rainy day, will even then be in good humour with me. There will be 
Amorites in their company; and among the Amorites too there will be 
some, who in the overflowing of their love, will have some liking to spare 
for the Doctor and his faithful memorialist. 

‘“‘ The Poets, those especially who deal in erotics, lyrics, sentimentals or 
sonnets, are the Ah-oh-ites. 

“‘ The gentlemen who speculate in chapels are the Puh-ites. 

“The chief seat of the Simeonites is at Cambridge; but they are 
spread over the land. So are the Man-ass-ites of whom the finest speci- 
mens are to be seen in St. James’s Street, at the fashionable time of day 
for exhibiting the dress and the person upon the pavement. 

‘‘ The free-masons are of the family of the Jachinites. © 

“The female Haggites are to be seen, in low life wheeling barrows, 
and in high life seated at card tables. 

‘‘ The Shuhamites are the cordwainers. 

‘* The Teamanites attend the sales of the East India Company. 

‘« Sir James Mackintosh, and Sir James Scarlett, and Sir James Gra- 
ham, belong to the Jim-nites. 

« Who are the Gazathites if the people of London are not, where any 
thing is to be seen? All of them are Getites, when they can, all would 
be Havites if they could. 

“The journalists should be Geshurites, if they answered to their pro- 
fession : instead of this they generally turn out to be Geshuwrongs.” 
—Vol. II. pp. 55, 56. 


The author, in several succeeding chapters, dwells on the former 
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history and topography of Doncaster, and of the men born in it 
who had subsequently distinguished themselves. Of these, Robin 
Hood 1s by far the most celebrated, and the well at Skelbroke, 
about six miles from Doncaster, on the York road, is still fre- 
quented by many who are desirous of tasting the same water of 
which Robin partook. A little nearer to Doncaster, is Hampole, 
which is also still sacred ground, having been the residence of a 
hermit. 

The narrative of Daniel Dove’s life, is then carried on for about 
half a chapter, and the only important point is, that he leaves 
Doncaster, where he was serving his time as a medical apprentice 
to Mr. Hopkins, and departs to Leyden, then the celebrated 
University for all young English students. I‘rom the son, the 
author makes a transition to the father, the elder Daniel, at Ingle- 
ton, whose knowledge of history he shows to be very great, and 
whose interest in the Dutch war he also describes. But we pass 
over all this as being far less interesting than the personal history 
of young Daniel, whom we find applying himself to his studies at 
Leyden, and finally taking out his degrees. But one misfortune 
happened to him, the story of which forms a very pleasant episode 
in the volume before us. It appears that Daniel, junior, had lost 
his heart to a pretty girl, a Burgemeester’s daughter. The affair 
was attended with very unusual circumstances, and the Doctor 
himself used to say, that his love was like the small-pox, for that 
he took it by inoculation, and having taken it, was secured from 
ever having the disease in a more dangerous form. 

It appears, according to the historian, that— 


‘‘ There was at Leyden an English Presbyterian Kirk for the use of the 
English students, and any other persons who might choose to frequent it. 
Daniel felt the want there of that Liturgy in the use of which he had 
been trained up: and finding nothing which could attract him to that 
place of worship except the use of his own language,—which moreover 
was not used by the preacher in any way to his edification,—he listeneh 
willingly to the advice of the good man with whom he boarded, and this 
was, that. as soon as he had acquired a slight knowledge of the Dutch 
tongue, he should, as means of improving himself in it, accompany the 
family to their parish church. Now this happened to be the very church 
which the Burgemeester and his family attended ; and if the allotment of 
pews in that church had been laid out by Cupid himself, with the fore- 
purpose of catching Daniel as in a pitfall, his position there in relation to 
the Burgemeester’s Daughter could not have been more exactly fixed. 

‘‘ God forgive me!” said he; ‘for every Sunday while she was wor- 
shipping her Maker, I used to worship her.”’—Vol. 1. p. 116. 


And he continued to worship her, but at the same time, he 
never told his love, so helpless was the chance of his success as a 
suitor. But the affair had its good consequence, for it saved him 
ever afterwards from running in love, and of incurring expenses 
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which he was not well able to bear. The author dedicates two 
whole chapters to the important subjects of love and marriage, and 
gives some sound advice to those who have yet these separate 
ordeals to go through. He is not able, he says, to determine, 
whether chance or choice have most to do with matrimony, and, 
consequently, the degree of happiness consequent on either, cannot 
be easily compared. The Moravians intermarry by lot, and if any 
divorces take place amongst them, the scandal has certainly never 
been divulged to the world. But certainly most people in the 
world do exercise a choice in the selection of their life partners, and 
even the Chinese meet us upon it,for when the lady is brought to the 
house of her intended husband, he always lifts up the lid of the 
sedan-chair in which she sits, and if he does not like her looks, he 
shuts her up and sends her back again. The Saint Simonians, a 
strange sect in France, have a doctrine that every individual human 
being has had a fitting mate created for him, and that each man is 
only to have that woman that was destined for him: and unless 
those who are thus appointed for one another through all eternity, 
are actually joined, the marriages of both with others are not perfect 
marriages. ‘lhe author then considers the nature of the conse- 
quences which may be expected from the attempt to breed up a 
wife, as Thomas Day, the author of Sandford and Merton, once 
essayed. ‘lhe present writer well observes, that poor Day “ had 
a heart which generally led him right, and a head which as gene- 
rally led him wrong ; that Thomas Day thought that the best way 
of obtaining a wife to his mind, was to breed one up for himself. 
So he selected two little orphan girls from a charity school, with 
the intention of marrying in due time the one whom he should like 
best. Of course such proper securities as could alone justify the 
managers of the charity in consenting to so uncommon a trans- 
action, were required and given. ‘The experiment succeeded in 
every thing—except its specific object ; for he found at last that 
love was not a thing thus to be bespoken on either side ; and his 
Lucretia and Sabrina, as he named them, grew up to be good 
wives for other men. I do not know whether the life of Thomas 
Day has yet found its appropriate place in the Wonderful 
Magazine, or in the collection entitled Eccentric Biography ,— 
but the reader may find it livelily related in Miss Seward’s Life 
of Darwin,” 

The experiment of Day is not likely to produce any imitators ; 
indeed, we agree with the author, that none but a most determined 
theorist would make the attempt, for not only would success, sup- 
posing success possible, or even probable, require considerable 
wealth, and still greater patience, but at the conclusion of the 
probation, there must be such a difference of years between the 
parties to be united, as does not exactly consist with our notions 
of mutual fitness. Much of the succeeding chapter is devoted to 
the account of the costume of the period, which is that of 1747. 
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The gentlemen wore sky-blue coats, with silver button-holes, and 
huge cuffs extending more than half-way from the middle of the 
hand to the elbow, short breeches, just reaching to the silver 
garters at the knee, and embroidered waistcoats, with long flaps 
which came almost as low. ‘The most indispensable part was the 
wig, which, in the case of Dr. Dove, was a modest medium 
between the bush-wig of the apothecary, and the consequential 
foretop of the physician. The ladies of this era wore large hoops, 
peaked stomachers, and modesty-bits; their riding habits and 
waistcoats were trimmed with silver, and they had very gentleman- 
like perukes for riding in, as well as gentleman-like cocked-hats. 
“Yet, young ladies, they were as gay and giddy in their time as 
you are now ; they were as attractive and as lovely ; they were not 
less ready than you are to laugh at the fashions of those who had 
gone before them; they were wooed and won by gentlemen in 
short breeches, long flapped waistcoats, large cuffs and tie wigs ; 
and the wooing and winning proceeded much in the same manner 
as it had done in the generations before them, as the same agree- 
able part of this world’s business proceeds among yourselves, and 
as it will proceed when you will be as little thought of by your 
great-grand-daughters, as your great-grand-mothers are at this 
time by you. What care you for your great-grand-mothers !” 
Continuing the narrative of Dr. Dove’s life, the author tells us 
that he never played cards, that therefore he was not frequently a 
member of parties where cards were played, but that to compen- 
sate for this, he was a frequent guest at Netherhall, the seat of Mr. 
Copley, where he had the opportunity of meeting with some choice 
company. Netherhall was classic ground, for both Gray and 
Mason were guests in it. Here too, Dr. Miller, of Doncaster, 
organist, and subsequently historian of that town, was received, 
with his particular friend, Dr. Dove. We introduce this explana- 
tion, in order to usher in aremarkable fact, which occurred to Dr. 
Miller. About the year 1760, he was dining at Pontefract, with 
the officers of the Durham militia, when “ one of them knowing 
his love of music, told him they had a young German in their band 
as a peformer on the hautboy, who had only been a few months in 
England, yet spoke English almost as well as a native, and who 
was also an excellent performer on the violin ; the officer added, 
that if Miller would come into another room, this German should 
entertain him with a solo. The invitation was gladly accepted, and 
Miller heard a solo of Giardini’s executed in a manner that sur- 
prised him. He afterwards took an opportunity of having some 
private conversation with the young musician, and asked him 
whether he had engaged himself for any long period to the Dur- 
ham militia? The answer was, “only from month to month.” 
‘“‘ Leave them then,” said the organist, “and come and live with 
me. I am a single man, and think we shall be happy together ; and 
doubtless your merit will soon entitle you to a more eligible situa- 
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tion.” This offer was accepted as frankly as it was made: and the 
reader may imagine with what satisfaction Dr. Miller must have 
remembered this act of generous feeling, when he hears that this 
young German was Herschel the astronomer. 

An occasion accidentally arises in the course of his narrative, 
which brings to the author’s recollection, some general thoughts 
on eccentricity of character, and after stating, that eccentric cha- 
racters are probably more numerous amongst the people of Eng- 
land, than in those of any other country, he observes, that two 
causes may be described as accounting for this phenomenon. The 
first is, that spirit of independence which is so peculiar to English 
pride, and which brings about a sort of bravery, that is very often 
made subservient to the strongest impulses, Persons who are ec- 
centric, feel a sort of perverse pleasure in acting preposterously, 
just to satisfy themselves, and perhaps to convince others, that 
they are at liberty todo as they please. ‘The other cause is, that 
our madhouses are rather stimulants to the continuation of any 
insane tendency, than means of alleviating the disease. He men- 
tions particularly the case of a gentleman, who, growing weary of 
the world, fled in the mortification of a satiated mind, from the 
world, whose pleasures he found palling on his senses, and burying 
himself in his estate at the parish of Bolton-on-Darne, near Don- 
caster. His property was 1,400/. a year—he kept no servant, and 
no company, but lived on water-gruel and celery, except at harvest 
time, when he eat sparrow-pies made of the birds just fledged. His 
only business was to collect about a dozen boys and girls every 
Sunday, when he heard their catechism, and read to them a chap- 
ter in the New Testament. He gave each of the children two- 
pence. He stood god-father for the offspring of many persons 
round his estate, and apprenticed them when fit. His name was 
Bingley, and he used every week to lock himself up in the church, 
and paced up and down the aisles for two hours, from ten o’clock 
in the morning till twelve. He ultimately died in lodgings at Ro- 
therham, whither he had removed when he felt himself ill, in order 
to save expence, by getting nearer a physician. The author gives 
Doctor Dove’s judgment as a medical man on this case, which was 
to the effect that Bingley would have been happier in a convent or 
hermitage, not that the choice of the latter would have been more 
rational, but because there would have been a more worthy motive 
for chosing it, and if not a more reasonable hope, certainly a firmer 
persuasion, that it was the sure way to salvation. 

The volume concludes with an account of the birth and parentage 
of Mrs. Dove, and in such a manner as to satisfy us that another 
volume at least is intended to be added. But we are by no means 
sure of the fact, as the eccentricity displayed by the author, pre- 
pares us for almost any singularity. 











-Art. X.—Theory of the Constitution compared with its Practice in Ancient 
and Modern Times, with an Enquiry how far the late Reform of Parlia- 
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Public Disorders, and for Changing the Present System of Government in 
a Manner to Prevent such Disorders from ever Happening Again.—By 
James B. Bernarp, Esa. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 1 vol. 
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WE live in fearful times ; this nation, at the hour in which we write, 
is running headlong towards a revolution of the most terrible kind 
without knowing where it is going, and the contentions of its public . 
men of all parties alike tend to promote one, so that if new men 
do not speedily make their appearance to give a totally new direc- 
tion to the government, our destruction is inevitable. 

Such are the woful sounds which the prophet Bernard stands up to 
trumpet forth, setting himself up as one of the inspired ; one of 
the new lights that are to give a fresh direction to the government. 
In what a dark mass of blind‘ignorance has this nation been immer- 
ged for the last half century, when it believed that the malignant 
influence which has degraded it to its present state of destitution, 
was to be found in rotten boroughs, and in bribery, and in the cor- 
rupt ascendancy of the Aristocracy! Vain, and illusive notions! 
they amused the country, they occupied its thoughts, which if 
rightly directed, would have found the root of the evil-much deeper 
seated than is generally imagined. 

What will our readers think of the revelation of the new prophet, 
when they are told that the real enemy of England, the genuine foe 

-of prosperity was the Revolution of 1688!! when was established 
a wicked system, which having deprived the monarch of all sub- 
stantial power, and transferred the executive to the House of Com- 
mons, vested in that House the real sovereignty? It is then, the 
preponderance of power corruptly acquired by the House of Com- 
mons, which has led to the virtual overthrow of the ancient consti- 
tution of the land, distributed as it was proportionally between the 
King, Lords and Commons, and as for the Borough influence of 
the Crown and Aristocracy, that instead of being a curse, stood to 
the country as a blessing, by limiting the extant of the devastation 
which the absolute power of the Commons would ultimately have 
effected. Here then, we behold a prophet, a commissioner from 
above, an apostle destined to preach the tidings of a new political 
gospel, a very evangelist of despotic authority coming amongst us, 
to revive the ancient idolatry of crowns and sceptres, and to con- 
vert the population once more into the serfs and vassals of the 
middle ages. Let us listen with becoming respect to the gifted 
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missionary of the new doctrines; let us hear the words of inspira- 
tion with awe, and be obedient to the arguments that are now re- 
vealed to us. 

Mr. Bernard commences the first part of his lengthened homily 
by an attempt at settling in an exact manner, the true import 
of the theory of our constitution: he next shows, that that theor 
was carried into practice up to the era of the Civil Wars, in the 
reign of the First Charles, when it was interrupted ; and then he 
proceeds to point out what has been the character of the constitu- 
tion, as practised during the period which has elapsed since that 
great disturbing cause, the Revolution of 1688. The British con- 
stitution, derived by us from our Saxon ancestors, is such a union 
of the several powers of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, as 
will combine in one system the advantages of each of these sepa- 
rate forms of government, without the defects of either of them. 
Such is the theory, and if carried into practice, no doubt it would 
prove excellent, for it would make the government what it ought to 
be, that is to say, the government adhering strictly to the theory of 
the constitution, would protect the weak against the encroachments 
of the strong ; it would provide good laws and regulations for the 
general settlement of disputes and differences, it would exact secu- 
rities from those who make the laws, and from those who administer 
them, so as that no man should be unjustly molested in his person 
or property. These are the plam obligations which are imposed on 
every government. But the theory of the British constitution is 
not to be satisfied with that much, for it aims at a higher purpose, 
namely, that it should comprehend what its title imports, a fixed or 
permanent arrangement of machinery, so contrived as to be the 
means of guiding the people to those employments and pursuits 
which will secure to them the greatest degree of happiness. For 
example, if a given country 1s so circumstanced as to present nu- 
merous peculiar facilities for carrying on trade, in such a case the 
theory of the constitution, if acted on, would induce the rulers to 
take advantage of such facilities. 

Now, the author is of opinion that agriculture ought to be pre- 
ferred in this country, and cherished too as the basis on which the 
national prosperity should rest; but afterwards, he shows, that 
a permanently prosperous and improving state of agriculture is 
connected in an eminent degree with an aristocracy, and that there- 
fore the maintenance of an aristocracy is essential to the welfare of 
the whole of the agricultural interest, yet that the democratical 
principle is altogether favourable to an opposite view of the question, 
looking with a far more partial eye on the interests of trade. The 
inference then is, that the aristocratical principle is as much con- 
nected with agriculture, as the democratic principle 1s with manu- 
factures and commerce, and unless the aristocratical basis remains 
for the protection of agriculture, it must be ultimately destroyed by 
the superior ascendancy of trade. Here then, we see the funda- 
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mental principles of the British constitution : resting as it does on 
a high aristocratical basis, it admits at the same time the principle 
of democracy, but only to such an extent as is suitable to the pre- 


ponderance assigned to agriculture. ‘The author however shall be 
allowed to state his own conclusions as to the effect of the theory: 


‘“ Had England been a country adapted to manufacturing and commer- 
cial purposes only or principally, it might have been right to erect the 
Government upon a democratical basis, rather than upon an aristocratical 
one; in which case the ends of good government might have been an- 
swered by a House of Commons only, without a-House of Lords, and by 
a President instead of a King. But England is a great agricultural, as 
well as a great manufacturing and commercial nation; and this makes all 
the difference. The utility of a House of Lords consists in the tendency 
it has to maintain and preserve the aristocratical part of the Constitution, 
in opposition to the democratical, which last is ever seeking to gain the 
ascendancy. It is difficult to discover any other object, in fact, in a 
House of Lords, but this. The original constitution, too, intended for 
the House of Commons itself, must also be looked upon as of a high 
aristocratical tendency; for the same reason; destroy this, and the House 
of Lords becomes of no further use; for a democratical House of Com- 
mons is utterly inconsistent with a House of Lords, as is sufficiently 
exemplified in France; the two forming a contradiction that can never 
exist together. Nor indeed does a democratical House of Commons want 
any assistance from any other House, under the name of either Lords or 
Senate; for, as the House of Peers is a contradiction to the established 
order of things in France, so is the Senate of the United States of no use 
in America, as far as one can discover from this distance, since the Go- 
vernment there appears as if it might go on just as well without it. 

“ With respect to the utility of a King, it consists in his being placed 
in the command of a sufficient power and authority to control and regu- 
late so diversified a machine of Government as that which is here por- 
trayed, and to keep its several parts in subordination one to another. 
It is his duty to take care that the Aristocracy loses no ground in the 
position wisely assigned to it for the common benefit, whilst at the same 
time he watches over the interests of the Democracy, and ensures to it 
every advantage that does not interfere with the fair preponderance ot 
the Aristocracy. Now for these purposes larger powers are wanted, than 
where a Constitution is settled upon a democratical basis; and in this 
lies the principal utility of a King. But allow the democratical principle 
to prevail, and’ the King ceases to be of any use; for a President 
will then answer equally well every purpose required in a Chief of the 
State. 

‘Such, then, appears to be the real theory and character of the British 
Constitution, as far as we are able to discover it amidst the mass of con- 
tradictory interpretations which it has received ; and if the view we have 
here taken of it be correct, it will readily be seen how extremely liable it 
must be to derangement, when its leading principles, bearings, and pur- 
poses, are not all thoroughly understood ; and how such derangement, if 
not corrected in due season by those who have both sagacity to perceive, 


and wisdom to repair the injury, must terminate eventually in its entire 
overthrow.’ —pp. 28, 29. 
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Mr. Bernard in going back to ancient times to investigate the 
practice of the constitution, observes that the theory was never pro- 
perly and throughly acted upon at any time, and the machine of 
government was chiefly acted on by accident, instead of by any re- 
gular systematic design. Nevertheless, the government before the 
Civil Wars, worked well upon the whole ; the King was then held 
responsible for his government, but this is no longer the case, be- 
cause the Commons have assumed a share of his executive powers, 
and therefore, the personal responsibility not only of the monarch, 
but also of his ministers are merged completely in the responsibility 
of the House of Commons. 

What were the advantages of the former responsibility of the 
King are shown by Mr. Bernard. His Majesty, seeing that he 
must give an account of his stewardship, was obliged in self-defence 
to select the ablest ministers he could find ; he was compelled for 
the same reason to take a greater personal interest in the framing 
of the laws, and also to have a greater anxiety than he needs at 
present, to stand well with his people. Hence it is, that greater 
uniformity of system in legislation is found in our ancient than in 
our modern history: hence too, was it that the running in debt of 
the nation formed no part of the practice of the ancient govern- 
ment, for the thing was altogether impracticable, as no other secu- 
rity was worth a farthing to the creditor, unless that of the King. 
But now all these powers and responsibilities are in the hands of 
the House of Commons, where they excite none of those jealousies, 
suspicions, and that vigilance with which they were watched in the 
hands of the monarch, and where therefore they have been abused 
to an extent which never could have been permitted, had these 
powers remained in their ancient position. Such was the relation 
of the kingly power to the other estates of the realm, in the times 
which preceeded the Civil Wars, and though from these wars there 
resulted an overthrow of that kingly power, still they were never 
undertaken for that purpose, but the whole ground work of the 
Civil Wars really sprang from the uniform determination of the 
House of Commons to wrest from the monarch the whole of the 
executive powers which intrinsically belonged to his form of go- 
vernment. Hence it is the Commons exercising too great power, 
that caused the Civil Wars, and what is there to prevent the pro- 
bability that now when the Commons are actually invested nearly 
with the whole power of the King, now that this House has an 
authority double the extent of that which enabled it 200 years ago, 
to pull down the throne, what is to prevent, we repeat, the proba- 
bility that some such mischief may again be committed, and under 
circumstances too, when no Cromwell is to be expected to stand 
fcrward and repair the fortunes of the nation ? 

It is seen in the history of Charles’s reign, that in the first Par- 
liaments called by the monarch, there was really no disposition 
exhibited by the Commons, to exact more from the King than 
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merely the limitation of his prerogative within its natural channel, 
although indeed they were exceedingly harsh towards the young 
monarch. But there is no doubt that all their passions were 
raised up against him most justly, for they could not trace in his 
forced loans and benevolences, his taxes levied without the consent 
of Parliament, his open support of principles inconsistent with a 
limited monarchy—any thing short of a determination on his part 
to convert if he could, the royal authority into an exclusive substi- 
tute for all settled laws. The early Parliaments saw this disposition 
and from every proceeding of theirs, it would appear that they 
would have been satisfied if Charles would be content with his 
natural rights. Such too, was evidently the feeling of the long 
Parliament in their first meetings. The object which they had at 
heart, was really pursued with such courage and such vigour, that 
they struck a panic into the soul of Charles, whose fears were pre- 
eminently excited by the impeachment of Strafford. The conse- 
quences are most deeply to be lamented, for under the influence of 
his terrors, he compromised his sense of what was due to his station 
and sacrificed his rights without consideration. Had the Parlia- 
ment of that day acted on the suggestions of integrity, had they 
sought only the permanent good of the country, they would have 
availed themselves of the facilities afforded by Charles’s feeble 
condition to establish for ever the due limits of each of the princi- 
ples which form the true proportion of the British constitution. 
But they neglected the glorious occasion, and blindly rushed upon 
the practical system of transferring the power naturally belonging 
to the King to the people. Success in this project generated 
an ambition to get more; the Commons in the enthusiam of 
triumph, at last grasped at supreme dominion, so invariable is the 
law, that power once obtained is never willingly surrendered by 
men, single or combined. 


‘In those days,’ ccntinues the ingenious author, ‘‘ were to be 
seen noblemen and gentlemen of large stake and fortune in the 
country, led away by false notions of liberality and generosity, igno- 
rantly advocating, with wild fanatics, measures of the most levelling 
and destructive tendency, such as if carried into practice, would have 
gradually annihilated all distinctions of birth, rank, or fortune, and 
eradicated every vestige of the British Constitution, to erect some visionary 
and impracticable system of republican equality in its room. 

‘The novelty of such doctrines, with their apparently benevolent ten- 
dency, was calculated to please the unthinking, of whom the great mass of 
mankind is always composed ;—they harmonise too with the visions of 
the enthusiasts, then a numerous party in the state; besides which, the 
prospect they held out to every man who was in possession of no pro- 
perty, and who was sure to be benefited by any changes, however extra- 
vagant, which placed the property of the wealthy within his reach, was 
most inviting to the multitude ; so that it is not surprising that, coming 


recommended from persons of rank and fortune, to whom superior know- 
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ledge of the world and of its affairs was generally ascribed, and who 
could never be suspected of wishing to injure themselves, they were 
seized upon with avidity by the public in numerous quarters, and became 


the source of many dangerous opinions abroad, all acting with serious 
mischief upon the House of Commons.”—pp. 50, 51. 


In the meantime the House of Commons acted in perfect accor- 
dance with the system which it had begun ; it was not enough to 
have bound the king hand and foot, they thought it adviseable to 
array public opinion on their side, and through their exertions, the 
city shopkeepers, the porters, the apprentices, and even the washer- 
women of the metropolis, took an oath of allegiance to the sove- 
reign Commons. Between the press and the mob, the Commons 
was only left a secondary sort of influence, and down the ver 
stream of the waters which they themselves had conjured from their 
depths, was these very Commons obliged to swim, yielding to the 
direction of the prevailing tide. But this was only for an interval, 
for when the House came to contemplate the extensive power which 
they had extorted, they were no longer contented to remain as the 
passive instruments of a violent populace and a violent press, so 
that corrupted at once, and rendered confident by their superiority, 
they did not hesitate to put in practice measures of despotism, 
which fully equalled m their inconsistency with the laws, the 
wf acts of oppression against which they had only recently 
stood up. 

It is ail curious to trace the conduct of the long Parliament 
after this, for they did not delay in incarcerating petitioners who 
ventured to solicit, in respectful terms, for a return of the ancient 
form of laws and principles of government ; nay, Hallam shows us 
clearly that the Parliament, on the contrary, bestowed all sorts of 
encouragement on those who in their petitions suggested measures 
for its destruction. We shall also find many covert attempts of this 
Parliament to strike at the existence of the House of Lords, for 
they fairly told the latter on one occasion, that whenever the 
Lords should throw out a bill, agreed to in the Commons, then 
that the Commons would join the minority of the Lords, in makin 
a formal remonstrance to the King. Another unparalleled specimen 
of the insolence to which they had attained, might be seen in the 
impeachment which they brought against the Duke of Richmond, 
one of the peers, for words of the most trifling nature, spoken in 
his place in Parliament. This fwas not all; the progress of tyrany 
is always progressive, and the Commons next commiited the 
bishops to the Tower on a charge of High Treason, because they 
protested merely against the validity of the resolutions which were 
passed by the Lords, during their (the bishops) forced absence 
from the House. The Commons finally usurped both the whole of 
the legislative and judicial powers, in all that related to the Church; 
and what was just as profane towards the constitution as any thing 
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which Charles had ever done, the Commons actually authorized, of 
their own free will, disdaining ‘the rightful instrumentality of a 
warrant under the Great Seal, the Earl of Leicester to raise a mili- 
tary force for the defence of Ireland. And lastly, they superseded 
the power of the King altogether, by forcing his Majesty to give 
his assent to a bill by which the Parliament could not be dissolved 
or prorogued, save by their own consent. 

It is shrewdly remarked by Burnet, that had Charles refused the 
very extensive concessions which he had made to Parliament, he 
would have been totally bereft of all sympathy from any portion of 
the country ; but by having placed the Parliament altogether in the 
wrong, he excited a strong prejudice against the House of Com- 
mons, which, as it were, radiated back on him with the greatest 
benefit ; for Charles had fighting for him afterwards, noblemen and 
country gentlemen, who never would have joined him, who even 
supported the early Parliaments in their efforts to limit the mo- 
narch’s pretensions, and who at last took up arms not out of love 
for the King. but out of a hatred of the Commons, whom they saw 
deliberately working for the annihilation of the ancient constitution. 
Nor did Charles himself, and the nobility and gentlemen purpose 
to take up arms against the Parliament, until they received the 
conditions on which the Parliament alone was disposed to treat. 
These conditions consisted of nineteen propositions, and which if 
they had been accepted and acted on, would have unquestionably 
abolished the whole existing constitution. The conditions were ab- 
solutely abominable, and may be regarded as specimens of the mad 
extremes to which the unwonted possession of power will lead man, 
even when his bad impulses may be said to be liable to some coun- 
teracting influences. ‘They wanted to wring from him his consent 
to have his advisers and his officers appointed by the Parliament, 
to lose the power of bringing up his children as it seemed best to 
his judgment, and even to give up his prerogative of making peers. 
In effect, the propositions fairly considered, were no other than a 
general offer to Charles to throw off his crown ‘and surrender his 
sceptre to the Speaker of the House. 

We have now given a fair specimen of the results of that ten- 
dency which, according to the present practice, the English con- 
stitution has of being turned completely out of its due balance, and 
thrown beam end, as it were, upon itself. It is well known that 
the Parliament ran headlong, after the execution of the King, in 
the blind career which they had commenced, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the moderate and sensible portion of the community, 
headed by Cromwell. 

The protectorate of this celebrated man forms the subject of a 
very considerable chapter ; but neither that, nor the one preceding 
it, which refers to the period of the Commonwealth, can now 
occupy us. We have, however, space sufficient to mention, that 
the author considers Cromwell to have been a man universally mis- 
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represented by history; that he was neither a hypocrite in reli- 
gion nor in politics ; but that, on the contrary, he was a true- 
hearted Englishman, of a noble and courageous nature, with a 
mind generously devoted to the great task of promoting the wel- 
fare of his country ; utterly devoid of any particular prejudice in 
favour of Kings on the one hand, or Parliaments on the other ; and 
disdaining all selfish views, and consequently giving no proofs of a 
disposition to personal aggrandizement, ultimately assuming the 
supreme power only for the general good. Cromwell then may be 
said to have been a benefactor to the country, for heaven only 
knows what desolation would have been brought on the country if 
the Long Parliament had been allowed to follow its own diabolical 
impulses uncontrolled. 

After the Restoration, the Parliament remained still as fond of 
power as ever; but this ambition, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the country at the time, assumed a peculiar aspect, and the 
wishes of the House of Commons were now sought to be gratified 
by courting the favour of the King. On the accession of William 
the Third after the Revolution, the Commons succeeded in obtain- 
ing that which was so strenuously sought after by their prede- 
cessors—namely, the sole direction of public affairs. In fact, the 
result of the Revolution of 1688, was to transfer the sovereignty of 
the nation from the crown to the democratic tribunal of the House 
of Commons, and thus, in effect, was revived the old Common- 
wealth. King William will be found to have conducted the execu- 
tive entirely in conformity, servile conformity, with the will of the 
Commons; and seeing that the Crown was stopped of its legiti- 
mate rights, he naturally laboured to vindicate them in his own 
person ; but he failed in the attempt, and was frequently under the 
dire necessity of assenting to laws which he disapproved of, and 
sometimes even had before rejected. In truth, there is no instance 
of a monarch ever since rejecting a bill agreed to by Parliament. 
The bare fact of such a rejection never taking place, distinctly 
proves that the King dare not exercise such a power, although it 
is his theoretical privilege to do so; and this, after all, is only an 
inadequate illustration of the extent of the usurpations to which the 
royal rights have been exposed by the supporters of the democra- 
tical principle. Even at this hour the assent of his Majesty to the 
passing of those bills which have been agreed to by the Parlia- 
ment, is, in reality, nothing more than a mockery, a fiction, a 
dramatic scene, just gone through for forms sake. His Majesty 
has nothing whatever left of that independent power with which 
the theory of the constitution invested him—the power of approv- 
ing or disapproving, according to his judgment, of the measures 
which the Parliament proposed ; and thus far, at all events, his 
sceptre is no more than a common lath. 

Another inroad on the kingly rights noticed at the Revolution 
was this: the King of England immemorially was in the habit of 
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asking the Commons for supplies, both for himself, his household, 
his army and navy, &c. ; and in the healthy days of the constitu- 
tion, according to Mr. Bernard, the Commons very good-naturedly 
accommodated his Majesty, providing him, as a matter of course, 
with all that his wants and reasonable wishes required. But the 
Parliament with which William the Third had to deal, took the 
liberty of asking his Majesty for the particulars, and from that time 
forth they gave nothing until the estimates of what was required 
were duly laid before them. Moreover, they took upon them the 
task of so appropriating the money, that the King could no longer 
do what he used to do—namely, distribute the money in such a 
quantity to the different branches as he wished. In fact, so utterly 
circumscribed, so completely crippled did William feel himself as a 
monarch, that he was forced to have recourse to the meanest 
stratagems, in order to maintain the royal authority. He esta- 
blished a well organized and scientific system of bribery, whereby 
he succeeded in causing the leaders of opposition to betray their 
own cause on particular questions ; and in his time the practice was 
introduced of pensioning members of parliament, these pensions 
being held at the pleasure of the Crown. ‘Then, again, the King 
found means to exercise the little power he enjoyed in the worst 
manner, creating superfluous offices, and attaching to these large 
and unmerited salaries—the source of the grand system of bribery 
and corruption, which rose to its acme in Sir Robert Walpole’s 
day, and up toa recent period still formed the ministerial chief 
resource in maintaining its influence. From the period of 
William’s reign we are to consider the patronage of the crown as 
having been wholly and systematically devoted to the tactics of 
Parliament, a system which has given an important influence to the 
rotten boroughs, such as they never could have otherwise acquired. 

Such was the nature of the constitution re-established by the 
Revolution of 1688, a totally distinct system from that which was 
acted on in the days of Elizabeth and James, because the natural 
and necessary privileges of the srown were done away with, and 
with them that useful responsibility on the part of the sovereign, 
the pressure of which reminded him constantly of his duties towards 
the people. In truth, from William’s time to the present moment, 
the British constitution has been nothing else than a rank decep- 
tion, according to Mr. Bernard, composed entirely of fraud and 
imposture, with no foundations whatever but bribery to support it, 
and to prevent it from falling to pieces. 

The conclusion then of the author is this, that the monarchy, 
in its true sense, considered as a constituent of the constitutional 
theory, has altogether ceased to exist ; that the government of this 
country is virtually a democracy ; and that the evil tendencies of 
this democratic system, in a country every way so unfit for such a 
system, are restrained for the most part only by bribery. He 
laments that the English aristocracy has for a long time lost all 
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substantial influence in the government; that they have now been 
reduced to a mere monied body, the whole of their interests being 
directed to raising the value of money, and lowering the rewards of 
industry. ‘The balance which once existed, therefore, between the 
three estates, the monarchy, the aristocracy, and the democracy, is 
destroyed ; and not only the first of the components, but also the 
wick § are nigh annihilated, in consequence of the slow, but the 
certain, encroachments of the last. 

Mr. Bernard having shown that there is no foundation for the 
notion so commonly entertained that the present generation is 
deeply indebted to the promoters of the Revolution, next proceeds 
to exhibit some of the positive evils of which it-has been the real 
source. Amongst these evils, the decline of morals is noticed as 
being the one most conspicuous, and the most to be lamented. 
Hume had already remarked, that between the manners of England 
during the reign of James I., and those which he had the oppor- 
tunity of examining for himself, a very decided difference prevailed ; 
and that great historian declares, that in the former of the periods, 
the manners of the nation being agreeable to the monarchial 
government, “ did not contain that strange mixture which at pre- 
sent distinguishes England from all other countries: such violent 
extremes,” continues Hume, “ were then unknown of industry and 
debauchery, frugality and profusion, civility and rusticity, fanati- 
cism and scepticism.” ‘This deterioration of the national character 
has been gradually progressing, not only up to Hume’s time, but 
ever since that era; and Mr. Bernard himself, in some measure 
once leagued with the hierarchy of the church, does not hesitate to 
say that the moral deterioration of the people has been brought 
about by the established church, in the capacity of even a principal 
agent in the process. The following are his remarks on the influ- 
ence of the Church :— 


“To shew how little calculated the present church establishment is 
for effecting any good purpose in-morality, we will imagine another 
church differently constituted, and contrast it with the present; and 
first, assuming for the foundation of this other church, that its creed has 
been wisely laid down to begin with, having every kind of belief excluded 
from it, but what is comprised in such fair and reasonable probabilities 
respecting the Deity and a future state, as reasonable men must every 
where assent to; we will then suppose its ministers of all descriptions 
appointed to their situations by some new and improved plan of appoint- 
ment, whereby the ablest men only in their profession are secured for the 
office, as in the case of the judges: (the happiness of a community de- 
pending quite as much upon the discreet choice of men to officiate as 
ministers of religion, and to teach the common duties of life, as it does 
upon that of judges, who have to expound and administer more declared 
laws.) That these ministers are all liberally remunerated, in proportion 
to their respective duties, out of church revenues set apart for the purpose, 
the tithes being exchanged for other property of a less objectionable 
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nature. That their pulpits are used for discussing points of doubtful 
morality and public policy only, and not what is called church doctrine ; 
for the purpose of reducing morality to a science, and instructing men’s 
minds instead of puzzling them, that thus morals may be made progres- 
sively to improve. Lastly, that they hold their situations by the same 
tenure as the judges, so long merely as they discharge their functions in a 
proper manner: and that by a judicious system of excitement and reward, 
they are all animated by a contending zeal for enlightening the people 
upon every subject which concerns their happiness in this world, as well 
as the next. 

‘“‘ Now it is easy to see that a church duly organised after this manner, 
would soon draw within its own sphere the chief moral and political 
wisdom of the day, and would gradually rise in public estimation, till it 
came to be looked upon as a great national instructor, for the benefit, 
both of the people, and even of those to whom the important task of 
government itself was confided, inasmuch as these last would be con- 
stantly hearing the elementary principles of their own science expounded 
with more or less ability in every parish. It is however certain that no 
badly constituted government would be able to bear with a church like 
this, which would be sure to expose and denounce whatever viciousness 
existed in the system. An enlightened and a wise one might unques- 
tionably derive the most valuable assistance from it; but to the stability 
of a corrupt one it would prove necessarily fatal: the two indeed could 
not go on together. 

« The contrast, which reality presents to this church of the imagina- 
tion, is as oppusite as can well be conceived. A creed to begin with, full 
of mysticism, quite beyond the reach of human comprehension, and so ill 
adapted for general belief, that it is absolutely rejected by all Ireland and 
Scotland, and almost half England. Articles drawn up with a view to 
reconcile matters impossible to be reconciled, and to explain things inca- 
pable of explanation. The ministers of religion indebted for their ap- 
pointments to a system, which neither inquires into their merits, nor 
concerns itself about the public good, and looks alone to the interests of 
Government and of individuals. Livings suffered to become matters of 
private patronage, instead of public appointment; a large proportion 
being held by Bishops and other dignitaries, and given away amongst 
their friends and relations, due regard being always paid to the wishes of 
the Minister of the day; another large proportion being held by Colleges, 
and other ecclesiastical corporations, and shared amongst their members 
according to seniority; and another being retained by the Crown itself, 
to be employed by the officers of Government as a direct engine of cor- 
ruption; whilst the remainder of these livings belong to individuals, and 


are bought and sold as private property, to be distributed amongst their 
children and relations.” —pp. 202—205. 


The British form of government, ever since the Revolution, has 
been usually styled “ a limited or constitutional monarchy ;” but 
the real truth is, that the King has no character which can justif 
this designation: there is an individual dressed and clothed with 
the trappings formerly worn by the British monarch ; but the solid 
powers possessed in the ancient times by the King, as one of the 
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integral portions of the constitution, are all done away with—they 
are thrown into the scale of the democratic branch of the combina- 
tion, which accordingly weighs down all that is attached to the 
opposite end of the beam. 

Mr. Bernard is of opinion that there is no possibility of estima- 
ting the depth of profligacy and wickedness to which this country 
might have been reduced through the influence of the constitution, 
as that was modified at the period of the Revolution, were it not for 
two events, which though apparently accidental, yet succeeded in 
hastening the fate of the constitution. These events are described 
by him, as consisting, first of the alteration made in the currency, 
by the stoppage of cash payments by the Bank in 1797, and the 
second is the change which was affected by Peel’s Bill for the res- 
toration of the currency in 1819. The first of these measures had 
the effect of depriving every creditor of one-half of all his debts, 
the moiety of the whole of the national engagements being struck 
as if by a magic touch: and the second measure had the somewhat 
contrary effect of doubling the amount of his debts on every debtor 
who contracted it during the interval between these two laws. 
The general result of Pitt’s Bill, that of suspending the right of 
the public to exchange Bank-notes for gold, at the place where 
these notes were issued, produced in the first place a striking off 
of 120 millions from the public debt: and with respect to all 
private debts, this bill set the nation free, at least from half its pe- 
cuniary obligations. If Pitt had not thought of this measure, his 
reign could not be of a moment’s longer duration, but the country 
thus recruited, thus being able to rob its creditors, had resources for 
Pitt whilst he called for the mountains almost of gold, that were 
lavished in the French war. | 

The author admits that some change was essential at the time 
that Peel’s bill was brought in, and the only fair way in his opinion 
to have proceeded, was to coin the sovereign of the same value as 
the pound-note had been for the twenty-two previous years. But 
another plan was adopted, that of coining the sovereign of the same 
weight as it was formerly, and thus was introduced a standard of 
value by which no one’s engagements could have possibly been 
fairly reckoned. The general effect of this law may be illustrated 
by taking the case of A. B., who had in the year 1810, borrowed 
some Spanish dollars, which were then worth 2s. 3d. each. He 
was under the necessity in 1820, of paying back these dollars, 
when their value was 4s. 6d. 

The result of the obstinacy which led the government into the 
support of Peel’s bill, Mr. Barnard thinks, will certainly produce 
a revolution in this country: and he gives in great detail the 
reasons for this opinion. He says that the effect of this measure 
was to double the national debt, adding to it at one stroke four 
hundred and twenty-five millions of gold pounds sterling: it 
doubled the taxes, so that now, after taxes amounting to thirty-four 
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millions have been repealed, the taxes annually paid form sub- 
stantially a larger sum than the real sum paid before 1819, although 
the nominal amount was infinitely greater : the bill further inflicted 
destructive effects, by doubling the contracts between man and man, 
and the amount is estimated at two thousand millions. Mr. Ber- 
nard then traces the malignant influence of this measure on English 
landowners and farmers, and on the proprietors of land in the West 
Indies and in Ireland: he then sketches the character of the Duke of 
Wellington’s government, and states, that the overthrow of his 
ministry was the complete fall of the British constitution, and that 
from that event should be dated the commencement of the revo- 
lution which is shortly to exhibit itself in all its terrors. He 
labours further to show, that the present composition of the House 
of Commons reverses the spirit of the ancient constitution, and 
that its object is to set aside agriculture and establish commerce. 
The House, he argues, is now constituted to carry on the affairs of 
the State on the principle of self-government, and that such a 
course is always sure to lead to self destruction. 

With respect to the threatened revolution, the author tells us, 
that England having by the Reform Bull divested itself of the 
last remnant of monarchical authority for keeping it in order, resem- 
bles just now a rich man’s house beset by thieves in every direction, 
all eager to break in and pillage it, with nothing to prevent them, 
but a knowledge amongst one another, that each thief is intent 
upon plundering his neighbour thief, and that when once the plun- 
dering begins, it is extremely doubtful if any one of them will 
get any thing in the scramble. This consideration deters the rob- 
bers for a time, but for a time only. The most expert and daring 
thief is sure to break in at last, when the rest of the crew follow, 
and clear off every thing. Now the same disposition precisely may 
be observed in the nation. The landowner wants to plunder the 
fundholder, as the fundholder does the landowner; but neither 
party seems disposed just yet to make the attack, for fear of what 
may happen to himself in return :—made however it will be before 
long, and the moment a sufficient opening has been contrived, the 
public robber will then rush in and carry off every thing. 

In order to enable his readers to appreciate the full extent of the 
danger to which the country is now exposed, he cites some leading 
points, in which the necessity of change is so pressing, that if the 
attempt to alter the existing system is not speedily made in a legal 
and rational way, another effort will assuredly be made, in which 
violence and plunder, terminating in the bloodiest of revolutions, 
will be the consequence. Amongst those abuses which are most 
likely to bring about this unnatural state of things are, first, the 
tythes, then the taxation, then the repeal of the corn laws, &c. 
Which of these shall be the source of the immediate impulse, the 
author does not affect to decide ; but one thing he is positive about, 
which is the certainty that a revolution will take place in this 
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country ere long. He declares, that all the horrors of all former 
revolutions, the wild animal beastialities of the French one in- 
cluded, will be trifling in comparison to what may be expected in 
England, when disorder once begins, because of our peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

These circumstances are, that our resources of food are more 
varied and artificial than those of France ; no nation ever before 
England had to manage a debt of 800 millions, in the midst of a 
revolution ; and no nation ever before England had such a body of 
men to deal with as revolutionists. The amount of the manufac- 
turing population is altogether incalculable, being out of all propor- 
tion greater than the natural resources are able to supply. Mr. 
Bernard continues— 


“They are said to exceed the agricultural population by two to one: 
formerly, in 1700, the numbers were two to one the other way. Accord- 
ingly, no nation before ever had such a large body of men to provide 
for, as this would have in case of a Revolution, arising out of manufac- 
tures, the whole of whom, as disorders began, would, at once, be deprived 
of employment and bread, along with the fundholders. Neither of these 
two vast and powerful bodies would consent to starve without a struggle, 
and if food was not given to them quietly, they would take it by force. 
Fed, therefore, they must be, or the nation would be filled, in an instant 
with scenes of violence, rapine, tumult, and murder, from one extremity 
to the other. But from what quarter would it be possible to obtain food ? 
Certainly, not from the farmer; for if the burthen were to be laid upon 
him, in the shape of an additional poors-rate, the measure of requiring 
him to feed sueh numerous bodies, in addition to those already saddled 
upon him, would, in his present very reduced circumstances, compel him 
to throw up his business at once, even though his landlord were willing 
to forego the entire rent ; and then there would be no food for any person 
except what could be got from abroad. A Revolution must, therefore, 
necessarily wind up the farmer’s affairs, when the cultivation of English 
land will immediately cease. Food must then be procured from foreign 
countries; the whole world, however, could not supply it ;—admitting, 
indeed, that it could, and even further, that the supply could be furnished 
without difficulty, the ultimate result would be exactly the same. To 
obtain food, the gold and silver now in circulation would be to be sent 
abroad in exchange for it. The gold and silver would all speedily vanish. 
To replace it, it would be found necessary to melt down plate of every 
kind and turn it into coin; this, in its turn, would quickly vanish also, 
along with every other exchangeable article that foreigners were inclined 
to receive in payment for food. The whole would soon be exhausted ; 
and then the nation would be driven back upon its resources, though not 
a single available resource would be left in it for satisfying the commonest 
cravings of nature. The few remaining bullocks and sheep would be 
instantly devoured ; the horses and dogs would follow ; when, at last, all 
being gone, and there being nothing whatsoever to appease hunger with, 
people would finish by eating one another. The strong man would begin 
by eating the weak one; and it is not easy to see how these atrocities 
could ever be put an end to, except foreigners interfered to root out, by 
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the sword, many millions of a population, which, having lost the artificial 
system which before supported it, would require to be cut down to the 
level of a natural system, to enable people in general to obtain bread. 
Mothers devoured their own infants at the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
and mothers will do the same here, if they ever come to be inspired by 
similar provocations. Such, indeed, appears to be the regular and 
inevitable termination of civil liberty when pushed to its extreme con- 
sequences.’’—pp. 492—494. 


Here we must leave Mr. Bernard. Welhave been at the pains 
to explain the nature of his work, if it were only for the purpose of 
exhibiting what we deem to be a moral curiosity—ingenuity hap- 
pily exercised under the influence of enthusiasm. The we will 
surely be struck with the singular propriety and clearness of style 
of the author ; indeed in this respect it may be regarded as a 
model. But as to our being convinced that the constitution is gone, 
and that a revolution, in which blood is to be poured upon the 
green fields of Old England,—indeed we firmly believe that Mr. 
Bernard does not credit it himself. 





Art. XI.—Oaths ; their Origin, Nature, and History. By Jamzs Evpeut 
Tyuer, B. D. Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, and Late Fellow of 
Oriel College. London: Parker. 1884. 


A GREAT deal of curious and valuable information is to be found in 
this volume, although to the cursory reader, the promise involved in 
the brief title would imply the contrary. The reverend author 
seems to have paid no small attention to this subject, most properly 
deemed by him a very fit theme for his contemplation, as one 
connected with a moral question replete with perplexities. 

The points which appear to have rested as so many unsolved 
problems on the mind of the reverend gentleman, appear to be ca- 
pable of being resolved into three. The first was, were oaths in 
themselves a violation of the Christian law—could a faithful 
Christian take them? Secondly, though the Christian religion did 
not positively condemn oaths when it was necessary to take them, 
yet was there any circumstance connected with the administration 
of oaths in England which rendered them incapable of promoting 
the cause of truth and justice, and further made them hostile to 
the spirit of sound religion? Thirdly and lastly, it was a ques- 
tion with our author to determine, in case that the present system 
of adminstering and taking oaths was found objectionable, upon what 
principles, and by what course, could a change of the system be ac- 
complished ? . 

With respect to the first of those questions, are oaths in them- 


selves lawful to the Christians, or are they prohibited either in spi- 
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rit or in words by the Christian? We are happy to say that the wor- 
thy ecclesiastic answers that they are not in themselves unlawful 
toa Christian. The whole of the authority, which 1s strictly eccle- 
slastical, the Old and New Testament, the writings of the Apostles 
and Fathers, clearly establish the propriety of an oath being taken. 
—©When a cause of faith and charity requireth it, so it be done 
according to the prophets teaching, in justice, judgment, and 
truth.” 

With respect to the second point, are the circumstances attending 
the administration of oaths m this country of a nature to make 
those oaths objectionable to a moral and religious conscience? the 
reverend author discovers good reason for answering in the affirma- 
tive, and that there are many classes of oaths, and myriads in num- 
ber, which may be abolished with the greatest safety. This part of 
the work, however, we shall postpone for the present, as the histori- 
cal portion of the volume offers some interesting facts, which we 
shall first lay before the reader. 

The first oath with which we are acquainted, is on the authority 
of the Old Testament, and it occurred during an interview between 
the King of Sodom and Abraham, when the former royal personage 
urged the father of the faithful to accept the good things which he 
offered him. Abraham, in declining the offer, alleges as a reason 
for his doing so, the oath which he had taken. 

“‘T have lift up mine hand unto the Lord, the most High God, 
possessor of Heaven and Earth, that I will not take from a thread 
to a shoe-latchet, that I will not take any thing that is thine.” It 
is evident from this and from other passages in the Old Testament, 
that the lifting up of the hand was the most solemn form of oath in 
the patriarchal days, and that the Almighty himself, as we learn 
from the sublime hymn of Moses, set the example when he used 
this expression: “ I lift up my hand to Heaven, and say I live for 
ever!” In the Books of Ezekiel and of Exodus, in the last chapter 
of the prophecy of Daniel, and also in the Book of Revela- 
tions, there are examples related of the oath being taken in this 
manner. 

It appears to be very doubtful if this custom prevailed in ancient 
times in the East. Homer represents heroes as lifting up their 
hands when they swore: from what we find in Virgil also, it would 
appear that this was the customary mode of taking an oath. That 
it was the practice very early in England, is sufficiently testified by 
history. At the Parliament which sat at Shrewsbury in 1398, the 
Lords took an oath on the Cross of Canterbury, never to suffer the 
transactions of Parliament to be changed: at the same moment, 
the members of the Commons held up their hands, signifying that 
they too took the oath. In France, the person taking an oath, 
lifts up his hand, saying, “ I swear.”’ 

Another form of oath is noticed in the Old Testament, which is 
confined simply to the utterance of the words, ‘‘ I swear,” without 
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any gesticulation or action. But in other cases, an imprecatory 
addition was always made, such as that of Ruth, “ The Lord do so 
to me, and more also, if ought but death part thee and me.” Again, 
we find that when Abraham prepared to bind his chief steward to 
the performance of some duty, in the strictest manner, he made 
the man place his hand under his (Abraham’s) thigh, and in that 
position swear to him, by “ Jehovah, the God of Heaven, and the 
God of Earth.” Jacob also, when he was dying, made Joseph put 
his hand under his thigh, whilst he promised to perform his father’s 
commands. We find in the Pagan times, something like an imita- 
tion of this form of oath, for the Romans, when they invoked one of 
their Gods, always touched the foot or knee of the statue. But 
even in the era to which the Old Testament refers, we find that 
joining hands was a ceremony employed in any solemn engage- 
ment, such as a treaty for example. We may state generally, that 
it appears to have been the understanding of the Jewish nation, that 
they were to swear only by Jehovah, and that it was not lawful for 
them to do so by any other name ; and we find that the Israelites 
are solemnly warned not to swear, “ Thesin of Samaria,” or say, 
“ ThyGod! O Dan, liveth.” 

The Greek nations appear to have considered oaths in a very 
systematic manner, for they divided them into the great oaths and 
the small ones. They by no means admitted perjury to be that 
heinous crime which it really deserves to be considered, and were 
satisfied with a very small penalty, even in case of the most solemn 
oath being falsely taken. Thus they were in the habit of swearing 
by the river Styx ; but if any one took this oath in support of a 
false affirmation, he would be deprived of his nectar only in the 
next world, and forfeit his divinity for a hundred years. The 
Greeks used to go to the altar of a particular God, and laying 
their hands upon it, then take the oath. That this custom was 
not confined to Greece may be at once inferred from the fact, that 
after the termination of the African war, Hannibal, then a boy of only 
nine years of age, was made by his father to swear eternal enmity 
against Rome; the father led the boy to the altar, where he laid 
his hand on the sacred things. Homer, however, has left us a 
minute description of the ceremony of oath taking, at least in such 
cases as those in which persons confirmed a vow or a contract by 
an oath. They poured out of the pitcher some wine into their 
cups, offering up their prayers at the same time to the gods in this 
style : “* Thou, Jove, most glorious, most great, and ye other im- 
mortal gods, which ever party shall first violate these oaths, thus 
may their brains and their children’s be scattered on the ground as 
this wine now is,” &c. They had one form of oath that was parti- 
cularly solemn as to the ceremony which accompanied it. The in- 
dividual who took this oath, was obliged to descend into the conse-+ 
crated temple of Ceres and Proserpine, and there, after the per- 
formance of certain religious rites, to clothe himself in the purple 
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robe of the goddess, and, taking a burning torch in his hand, “ to 
swear the great oath.” Both in the most ancient Jewish times, as 
well as amongst the Greeks, it was customary to swear not by Je- 
hovah or the gods, but by some human being; and in Greece, in 
particular, the swearing at length became incorporated with a great 
variety of things, mortal or immortal, living and inanimate. ‘ By 
my spear,’ was a usual oath of warriors, but it was always reckoned 
blasphemy. The reverend author proceeds to give the following 
sketch of the most prominent of this description of oaths :— 


“ Lucian tells us that the Scythians swore by their acinaces (a sort of 
sword), which they worshipped as their god, and by the wind; the former 
representing death, the latter being an emblem of life. Some writers 
suppose that swearing by the sceptre, one of the forms inseparable from 
our earliest acquaintance with classical antiquity, was identical with swear- 
ing by the spear, which was held by the kings as their sceptre. That it 
was connected with idolatry is made evident by many testimonies. Eus- 
tathius mentions distinctly that Ceeneus erected a spear, and commanded 
it to be worshipped as a Ged; and Justin declares that, from the earliest 
date, the ancients worshipped their spears as their gods. No wonder 
Agamemnon called the oath he swore by his sceptre a great and solemn 
oath. It iscertain that this form of oath prevailed through almost all the 
countries of the north; it can be traced among the Danes, and also our 
Saxon ancestors. With many other forms savouring of paganism, it was 
forbidden by authority in the sixth synod; and the Coucil of Constanti- 
nople excommunicated those Christians who swore by Heathen oaths. 

‘* Among the Arcadians, as we learn from Herodotus, the most binding 
oath was by the waters of the Styx, a fountain in their country. 

‘‘ Of their oath by the souls of the departed, we have different instances 
upon record; among the rest, that celebrated burst of Athenian eloquence, 
when Demosthenes swears by the patriots who fell in battle at Ma- 
rathon. So Propertius, ‘‘ I call to witness the ashes of my forefathers ;” 
and again, ‘‘ By the bones of my mother and of my father, I swear to 
thee: if I deceive thee, alas! let the ashes of both weigh heavy on my 
soul.” So in Silius Italicus, ‘‘ By the head of my noble father, and no 
divity is more sacred, I swear.’’ But we need not multiply instances: 
the classical remains of Greece and Rome abound with them: but not 
more abundant are they in those remains, than are the degrading facts in 
the records of the Christian church, which testify how Rome Christian, in 
this point, as in others, willingly and closely followed the example of 
Rome Pagan. ‘These oaths are just tantamount to those which Christians 
swore so freely, by the souls of the saints and the faithful departed. Thus, 
when we find Helen swearing a sacred oath by the head of Menelaus ; 
and Ilioneus, in his address to Latinus, swearing by the fates of Atneas, 
and by his powerful right hand; and the Pythagoreans swearing by 
Pythagoras, our thoughts are involuntarily carried onwards to those days 
of strange mental thraldom and bigotry, when Christians swore by the 
safety of the Apostolic see and the Popes; when monks swore by their 
abbot’s foot, and Norman warriors by their earl’s hand, and the head of 
the Emperor. But of these, hereafter. 

‘We must not omit to mention the custom prevalent among the Grecks, 
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of swearing by their tutelary deities; the Argives by Juno, &c.; the 
Ephesians by Diana. ‘They swore also by the deities who presided over 
their respective arts and callings.” —pp. 124, 126. 


The oath in ancient Rome, that is in the time of the kings, was 
altogether a very curious proceeding. ‘The juror, or person swear- 
ing, first slew some animal, but generally the victim was a swine ; 
he then called down on his head, if he would not keep his oath, the 
same death that had been inflicted on the swine. There were, 
however, great varieties of the form introduced afterwards in the 
Roman States. For example, a Roman juror was to hold a stone 
in his hand, and call down a curse on himself, should he swear 
falsely. His words were these—‘“ If I knowingly deceive, whilst 
he saves this city and citadel, may Jupiter cast me away from all 
that is good, as I dothis stone.” At the epoch of the Roman 
history when the Emperors governed Rome, there was a form of 
swearing to this effect: ‘‘ By the health and by the genius of the 
Emperors.” The early Christians, as Roman subjects, were, of 
course, called on to take the oath in the course of their public deal- 
ings ; but whilst they complied with one part of it, they declined 
another: they had no objection to swear “ by the health of the 
Emperor,” or “ by his safety,” for they knew that both came from 
God, and that they were virtually swearing by him: but the other 
part of the oath, “by his genius or fortune,” necessarily implied 
the existence of what the Christian believed to be a false god. 
The influence of Roman customs too often prevailed over the 
Christian people amongst whom they spread themselves, during 
their victorious career. In England, according to Tertullian, hea- 
then oaths were extensively repeated ; he mentions that “ Medius- 
fidius,” and ‘ Mehercule,” were often used in England. 

Plutarch has an account of an oath which was confined entirely 
to young men: these formed a conspiracy, and they swore fidelity 
to each other, after tasting the blood of a murdered victim and 
laying their hands on his vitals. Selden has recorded another 
strange oath which was peculiar to the astronomer Vettius Valens, 
who bound by it his disciples to secresy. When Valens initiated 
his disciple, he placed him in a proper attitude, when he thus 
addressed him in a tone of deep solemnity :— 


‘‘ I adjure thee, most honoured brother, and your fellow students, by the 
starry vault of heaven, by the circle of the zodiac, the sun, the moon, and 
the five wandering stars (by which universal life is governed), by Provi- 
dence itself, and Holy Necessity, that you will keep these things secret, 
nor divulge them except to those who are worthy, and are able to makea 
just compensation to me, Valens. To those who observe this may all the 
above-named Gods be propitious, be their life strong. and all things suc- 
ceed well. On those who break this oath may the contrary fall ; may the 
earth not bear their step, nor the sea allow them to pass over it. Be they 
childless; be their mind blinded; and though cultivated, let it bring 
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them a life of disgrace, devoid of good. And IF THERE BE ANY RETRIBU- 


TION Of good and bad after death, there also partake they of the same 
fate.” —pp. 135. 


When Hannibal, with the other representatives of Carthage, 
entered into a league with the ambassador of Philip of Macedon, 
they swore to the following declaration :—“ In the presence of Jove 
and Juno and Apollo, in the presence of the tutelar deities of the 
Carthaginians and Hercules and Iolaus; in the presence of the 
Gods who accompany hosts to battle, and the sun, moon, and 
earth ; in the presence of the rivers, meadows, and waters ; in the 
presence of all the Gods who preside over Carthage ; in the pre- 
sence of all the Gods who preside over Macedon and Greece ; in 
the presence of all the Gods who take the charge of wars, as many 
as are present and watch over this treaty,” &c. The Romans, as 
the historians who knew most about them, remark, were remark- 
able for the enthusiasm of their partiality and devotion to their 
Gods. This was more the result of the efforts of government than 
the choice of the people: for the former knew that they had a 
people to deal with who could not reason and reflect; therefore 
was it that they had recourse to invisible terrors, and such fictions 
as would have the power of holding severe menaces over them if 
they did wrong. 

When we come to trace the ancient history of nations, whose 
dark climes were never illumined by the light of civilization, we 
shall still find a tendency equally strong as that which we saw 
amongst the refined communities of Greece and Rome, to adopt 
the form of oaths. ‘Thus the Persians swore “ by Mithra,” which 
is supposed to have been the name of the sun. Cyrus, the famous 
Persian monarch, bound himself to a certain regimen in the follow- 
ing manner : “‘ I swear to thee, Lysander, by Mithra, never when 
in health to take my chief meal before I have discharged the duties 
of exercise,’ &c. The oath of the Judeans was sworn on a stream 
which flowed from a fountain, and was held sacred by the Magi ; 
of the Syracusans, on lighted torches held in their hands; of the 
[onians on colewort, one of the varieties of common cabbage. Pali- 
nurus, an old Roman, swore “by the rough seas ;” Pythagoras 
swore by the air which he breathed, and the water which he drank ; 
Socrates by a dog and a plane tree. 

The Christains in the early days of the Church, were quite un- 
willing to adopt the oaths of idolatrous communities, and the con- 
sequence was, that they struck out methods of swearing for them- 
selves. They first adopted the simple form of “ the truth to wit- 
ness.” St. Athanasius states, that whenever Christians spoke, they 
felt they were in the presence of God, and that therefore what they 
said, ought to have been taken as spoken under an oath. But the 
oath, “ by the truth,” was afterwards perverted ; it became a cloak 
fer peyjury, and the laws of Charlemagne expressly considered it 
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as such. We give the passage from this Code, in which the oatli 
is particularly specified : 


‘‘ All men are to be diligently admonished to avoid perjury, not only 
when the oath is sworn on the Holy Gospel, or the altar, or the relics of 
saints, but also in common conversation. For there are some who swear 
‘ By love and by truth,’ and avoid an oath on the name of God, ignorant 
that God is the same as love and truth; as the Apostle John says, ‘ God 
is love,’ and also our Lord himself, in the Gospel says, * I am the truth,’ 
whoever, therefore, swears by love and truth, swears by God. Also must, 
we take care not with pharisaical superstition to honour the gold more 
than the altar, lest the Lord should say to him [who does so], ‘Thou fool, 
which is the greater, the gold, or the altar which sanctifieth the gold.’ It 
seems, besides, right to us that he who has to swear by the saints, should 
swear fasting, with all honesty and in the fear of God; and let every one 
be assured that he will give an account to God, wherever it be, whether in 
the church or out of the church.”—pp. 150, 151. 


As the Jews were in the habit at the period of the establishment 
of Christianity of taking an oath on the Old Testament, which 
they did by placing their hand on the book, the Christians pre- 
sumed that they might make their Gospel subservient to the same 
purpose. In the reign of the Emperor Theodosius, Euagrius 
swore before him on a book of the Gospels. Pelagius is said to 
have made an oath in the same way. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, that the modern practice in England of kissing the New 
Testament on occasion of making oath, may be traced to a very 
early period of Christianity. It is veounded that a woman named 
Ingeltrude, swore an oath to Pope Nicholas, “ by the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and these four Evangelists of Christ our God, 
which I holdin my hands, and kiss with my mouth.” There were 
many various ways employed by the early Christians, of making 
oaths on the Holy Evangelists. Sir Henry Ellis, in his History 
of Bracelets, mentions, that one 


« Arngrim Jonas, in his work on Iceland, speaking of the pagan rites 
which were used in the chief temple of Southern Iceland, in the isle of 
Kialarnes, describes a bracelet of twenty ounces weight, which was kept 
upon the altar, which being sprinkled by the blood of victims, was touched 
by those who took any solemn oath. He says it was either of silver, or 
of silver and brass mixed. He adds, in another page, that for this pur- 
pose it was worn on the judge’s arm during trials. Armgrim Jonas’s 
bracelet,’ continues Sir Henry, ‘reminds me of a very remarkable pas- 
sage in the Saxon chronicle under the year 876, where, when the Danes 
made peace with the English Alfred, at Wareham, in Wessex, they gave 
him the noblest among them as hostages, and swore an oath to him upon 
the holy bracelet.’ I must not withhold here what has since fallen in 
my way, that some represent the oath ‘ in armilla’ to mean, swearing by 
the knocker of the abbey gate, or rather perhaps the ring by which the 
door was pulled to: a practice which appears certainly to have prevailed.- 
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Others, probably from an ignorance of such facts as Sir Henry Ellis has 
put together, confuse this oath with the form very general among the nor- 
thern nations in ancient days, of swearing by their arms. We may 
observe, by the way, that this oath upon the arms was not, as some have 
groundlessly supposed, by the instruments of the sacrifice, but by the 
warrior’s arms, generally blessed by the priest; an oath, with many 
others, forbidden in the sixth synod.”—pp. 152, 153. 


The disposition of the various ranks in England, to make choice, 
each of an oath for themselves, is illustrated in a most remarkable 
manner by Warton in his Observation on Chaucer, and Miss Lee’s 
Canterbury Tales. We were not, however, though very varied in 
our tastes, at all extravagant in the selection of the form of our 
oaths: at least we may say so comparatively, if we are to judge 
from the specimen of swearing which is presented by the members 
of some other countries. Let us, for example, hear the oath to 
which the King of Polonia, an ally of the Sublime Porte, swore to, 
in the year of our Lord 1573: “<I promise and swear by the mighty 
God merciful, the maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
that are therein—by these Holy Evangelists, by holy Baptism, and 
by Christian faith, that all those things that I know shall be ma- 
nifested to high and mighty Soliman, Emperor of the Turks, 
whose empire God certify. I will be friend to his friends, enemy 
to his enemies. I will be a redeemer of his captives out of the 
hands of his enemies—there shall be no fraud or deceit on my 
part. If I shall neglect so to do, I will be an apostate—a forsaker 
of the Holy Commandments of the Gospel of Christians. I will 
say the Gospel is false and untrue. I will cross (oppose) both 
altar and priest. I will slay swine upon the font. I will deny the 
Holy ‘Trinity and worship them (the swine). I will pollute the 
altar, and will receive the curse of the saints, even as God shall 
behold me from Heaven.” 

In the meantime, amongst the simple tribes of the North of 
Europe, an immense stock of oaths was cherished. The most ordi- 
nary of those used were, “ By Sion and Mount Sinai’”—* By St. 
James’s lance”’—‘“ By the Beard of Otto”—and William the 
Conqueror drew one oath from Germany, which was to the effect, 
“« By the brightness of God.” The Frieslanders swore on a lock of 
hair held in the left hand, whilst the two fingers of the right were 
laid on it: the franks used to swear upon straws: and the oaths 
thus sworn were deemed the most sacred. Some tribes of the Jews 
habitually swore on a writing pen. But when the Saxon and 
Suevic laws were established in Germany, all the ancient forms of 
oaths were abolished, and the whole of them were made by laying 
the hand on relics, on the Evangelists, on the altar, or on a 
crucifix. A penalty was demanded by these laws, of excommuni- 
cation, and a punishment of thirty-nine stripes, for every case in 
which any other oath than the one prescribed was used. There 
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was in every court of justice, accordingly, an altar, and in case 
there was no altar, then the judge had authority to order a relic 
to be forthcoming at any given moment. Women in Germany 
swore by placing their hands on their breasts: the men on the 
occasion of taking an oath raised their hands either to heaven or 
to the altar, or the book, or the case of relics on the altar. The 
women and boys of that country generally wore round their necks 
a rolled up copy of the gospel, so that when they put the hand to 
the chest, they really had the gospel in their hands. Heineccius, a 
German author, gives an account of a scene which he himself 
witnessed when young :— 


‘“‘T remember,” he says, “‘ when I was a boy, I was present when a man 
suspected of adultery purged himself from the charge by oath. I there 
saw, not without somewhat of horror, all the windows closed with cur- 
tains, and on the table at which the judge and the ministers of the Church 
sate, there was placed a Bible, a skull taken from a skeleton, the image of 
Christ nailed to the cross, and, unless I am mistaken, a sword and iron 
gloves ; tapers glimmering here and there, the accused on his knees, hold- 
ing up his fingers, and binding himself by the oath. The doors were 
thrown open, and all persons admitted promiscuously.”—p. 161. 


The forms of oaths must be now of a very strange nature in 
various countries ; at least so we are authorized in presuming, from 
what we know of foreigners who are required to give evidence at our 
courts. Chinese have been examined on English trials, and some 
of them have called for paper, on which they wrote a few sacred 
characters ; they then burned it, and prayed that they might suffer 
the same burning if they speak falsely: the oath of other Chinese, 
and this has been exemplified at the Old Bailey, is to break a 
saucer, when the juror, or person taking the oath, prays that he 
may perish in the same way if he swerves from the truth. Some, 
again, cut off a cock’s head, others burn straw, making, in both 
cases, the same imprecations. 

In the East Indies the method of oath taking is described by our 
countrymen who return from that country as being extremely 
varied, but, on the whole, very singular. One of the late Chief 
Justices of the Court of Calcutta tells us, that the oath was sanc- 
tioned in that Court, in all cases where the Brahmins wished it, by 
the juror’s drinking the water of the Ganges, and eating the leaves 
of a sacred plant, both of which were administered by a Brahmin. 
The Chief Justice adds, that “ high caste Brahmins, but none else, 
were allowed to be sworn by the recital to them by a Pundit of a 
form laid down in their Shasters, or Holy Books. Very many took 
the oath on the Ganges’ water with great reluctance, declaring that 
it was forbidden by their religion, and that they incurred sin by 
doing it. The judges, however, thought it the most solemn and 
awful form, and as such the most binding on their conscience. 
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Having ascertained from the Pundits, to my own satisfaction; that 
the oath upon the Shasters was equally “ie iad I allowed all to be 
sworn in that way, who scrupled to be sworn on the Ganges’ water.” 

The Court was in the habit of insisting always on the drinking 
of the water of the Ganges ; but the objections which were enter- 
tained against it proved so very inconvenient, and even hostile to 
the ends of justice, that the practice was abolished, and Hindoo 
witnesses are now sworn in that way which is most likely to operate 
on their consciences. If we look to other parts of India besides 
Calcutta, we shall see still greater varieties of oaths prevailing. The 
late Sir James Mackintosh, who was Recorder of Bombay, once had 
a cow brought into the Court, because the witness made it a con- 
dition that, whilst giving his evidence, he should hold the cow’s tail 
in his hand! The Jungle tribes were always sworn on a tiger’s 
skin, firmly believing that those who break their oaths, in all cases, 
fall victims to tigers. When a Hindoo wants to bind some person 
solemnly down in such a fast way that the party cannot for con- 
science sake possibly break his oath, the former procures a sword or 
knife, on which a prayer, sacrifice, and ointment are performed by 
one of Brahminical caste, when the instrument becomes, as it is 
thought, endowed with either a divine or demoniac life. Upon this 
the party is sworn. 

The Mahomedans have a very liberal arrangement in this matter 
of oath taking: they can use the Divine name in their swearing ; 
but they have a careful provision prepared in case of breaches of the 
oath. When a Mahomedan swears before an officer of the same 
religion, the latter always takes strict care not to swear him unless 
he can state the attributes of God as they are taught in the Koran. 
Both the Mahomedan and Hindoo religions sanction falsehood and 
deceit on certain occasions ; so that it has been found very difficult 
by our Indian lawyers to know how to act in many instances. It 
is a strange practice, however, that is adopted by the English 
judges both in the cases of Hindoos or Mahomedans in India ; the 
former cause the oath, as it is couched in English, to be read to 
these jurors, the Mahomedan having the Koran in his hand, which 
he kisses after repeating the oath. The Hindoos are sworn on the 
leaf of sweet Basil, placed in the hollow of his hand, with some water 
of the Ganges. The natives of India are not much disgraced by 
being convicted of perjury; and if a priest be one of the convicts, 
he loses none of the respect and consideration in which he was be- 
fore held by his people. In Mexico formerly, witnesses before the 
Judges took the oaths in this way: the person first touched the 
ground with one of his fingers, then he touched his tongue with the 
same finger, thereby showing that he called earth to witness the 
truth of his ev-de.ce. 

Mr. Tyler next proceeds to consider the forms of oaths in modern 
Europe, and selects Italy, or rather ‘Tuscany, which the recent 
reforms in this branch of judicial practice have rendered a very re- 
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markable example for edifying the rest of Europe, but particularly 
our own country. The code which was enacted in 1786 lays down 
as its great principle— 


“To the end that a just and more efficient restraint might be put to 
the custom in old times, universally prevalent with regard to oaths in cri- 
minal proceedings, and to prevent, to the utmost of our power, a repetition 
of it, even as the veneration and respect which we owe to God and his 
holy name require, and, at the same time, to avoid the danger of giving 
occasion for false swearing, we enlarge the provisions of the law of 1679, 
by which it was forbidden to put the accused person upon his oath us to 
himself, but not as to others: now we absolutely forbid in future that any 
one who is proceeded against at law should be put on his oath, whether as 
regards himself or others,—whether those others be accomplices or not, 
in any case or circumstance whatever, even though the accused should 
desire to be put upon his oath to clear himself.”—pp. 175, 176. 


In the seventh section of the same code the following provisions 
are made :— 


‘‘No prosecutor shall be compelled, as formerly, to remove all suspi- 
cion of calumny by his oath; since it is enough that he should be liable 
to the punishment of calumny. And, whereas the depositions of wit- 
nesses examined before the trial comes on are of no use by themselves, 
unless they are followed up by other proceedings necessary to bring the 
matter into court, we enact that the witnesses shall not be put on their 
oath when they are examined in the first instance; but only, if after a 
copy of the evidence has been given to the person accused, he should 
desire that the witness be put on his oath, then he shall confirm his de- 
position by his oath. Without this especial request, the evidence will be 
received as though it were sworn to: and in all proceedings against an 
accused person who has run away, the evidence of witnesses, though not 
sworn, shall be altogether valid.” —p. 177. 


And in the tenth section of this code there is a clause to this 
effect :-— 


‘Instead of the warning which used to be previously given to the 
witness to say the truth being on his oath, the magistrate shall admonish 
him of the obligation, which by divine and human law every one is under, 
of not giving false evidence, or falsely concealing any thing; and shall 
dwell on the importance of such obligation. He shall also warn him that 
he is liable to be called upon to verify, by his oath, the evidence he is 
about to give.” —p. 178. 


The Italian code obliges the magistrates to warn and admonish 
the persons taking the oath respecting their responsibility ; and it is 
to be taken before a crucifix, when he is of the religion of the State ; 
but when of a different creed, he is then, after being warned, put on 
his oath according to the most respected and feared rule of his 
religion. ) 3 
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In the Austrian code, since 1781, persons, whether in orders or 
not, male or female, are ordered to take the oath simply by raising 
the thumb and the two first fingers of the right hand, without any 
other formula than the repetition of the words, “ So help me God.” 
When the Italians were under the dominion of Napoleon, he intro- 
duced the following provision :— 


‘“‘ Every witness, before being examined, is put on his oath, previously 
to which the judge admonishes him of the importance and sacredness of 
the oath, and reminds him of the punishment to which false witnesses 
expose themselves; after which the judge and the clerk rise, and, bare- 
headed, the judge causes the witnesses to take the oath in the following 
words: ‘I, A. B., swear and promise before God, the infallible judge of 
my conscience, and the tremendous avenger of perjury, to tell the whole 
I know on every question that shall be put to me. So help me God.’ 
And no other form or outward act shall be observed.” —p. 183. 


> The Code of Parma requires, that every Catholic sworn should 
take the oath kneeling, and putting his right hand on the Holy 
Gospels, and uttering the words, “ I swear, calling God to witness 
the truth of what I am going to say.” 

In France, the witness lifts up his hand and says, “I swear.” 
Persons in Holy Orders, place the hand on the bosom. The princes 
of the blood were not, formerly, compelled to swear, but now the 
case is different. 

The mode of taking oaths in Spain is peculiar: the written Code 
has the following form :— 


«* You swear by God the Father, and by Jesus Christ his son, and by 
the Holy Spirit, who are three persons and one true God; and by the 
Holy Evangelists, and by the cross (or upon the altar), that the answers 
you shall make are true. And he who gives the oath shall say—So help 
him God, as he speaks the truth; and he who swears shall answer— 


Amen.’’—p. 185. 


But a Spanish gentleman authorizes Mr. Tyler to state, that the 
most common form with which he was acquainted, and which was 
ordinarily employed in the courts, was, for the witness to form a 
cross, by placing the middle of his thumb on the middle of his fore- 
finger, and as he kisses it, says, “‘ By this cross I swear.” With 
this form, the reverend author is disposed to connect a very curious 
incident, which occurred in the early part of the history of Spain. 
He tells us that, 


“The celebrated Marsigli was founder of the Institute of Bologna. 
His whole history is one of exceeding interest ; but we must not refer to 
it further than the illustration of our subject requires. In the war of 
Belgrade he had been made prisoner by the Turks; but his name and 
rank remained unknown. He attempted to make his escape, but failed, 
and on being retaken he was condemned to death. Through the inter- 
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vening night, between sentence and the time of execution, he deliberated 
within himself, whether he should declare who he was—a step which 
would secure his life, but subject him to an exorbitant ransom—or 
whether he should run all risks. He determined on the latter. Before 
the fatal hour arrived, two Arabs came, and purchased him as their slave 
for a sum equal to about eighteen-pence of our money. 

“These men, to bind him by the most solemn obligation, insisted 
upon his swearing on the faith of a Christian that he would never think 
of making his escape: and the oath they prescribed was, that he should 
make the form of a cross with his two fingers, compelling him to kiss 
it.”—p. 186. 


The author suggests, that this event may have given rise to the 
custom used in the form of the oath. 
The following are the forms of oaths now used in Scotland :-— 


“« Oath taken by the Jury in Criminal Trials, whether before the High 
Court of Justiciary or the Inferior Courts : 


“ You, fifteen, swear by God, and as you shall answer to God at the 
great day of judgment, that you will the whole truth say, and no truth 
conceal, so far as you pass upon this assize. 

“ The oath in civil cases is, with a slight variation, the same. 


“ Oath of Witnesses, whether in Civil or Criminal Causes : 


‘You swear by God, and as you shall answer to God at the great day 
of judgment, that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so far as you shall know or be asked at in this cause. 

« After taking the oath, the witnesses are then, in Scotch phraseology, 
‘purged of malice and partial counsel,’ by the judge putting these 
questions :—Have you any ill-will at either of the parties in this cause ? 
(or the prisoner, in criminal trials.) Has any person instructed you 
what to say? or given, or promised you any thing for giving evi- 
dence ?”—pp. 189, 190. 


The broad distinction between this form and the common prac- 
tice in England, is somewhat extraordinary, and it forcibly urges, 
in our opinion, the government of this country to attempt some 
alteration in the existing ceremony of oath taking in England. 

The author next enters upon the subject of perjury, the history 
of which is very interesting, as elucidating characters and manners. 
It does not appear, that the law of Moses contained any provision 
whatever for the punishment of the crime of perjury, whilst at the 
same time, a very decided and specific punishment was fixed on 
false accusation. ‘The latter law is thus laid down in Deuteronomy : 
‘“‘ Tf a false witness rise up against a man to testify against him that 
which is wrong, then both the men, between whom the controversy 
is, shall stand before the Lord, before the priests and the judges 
which shall be in those days, and the judges shall make diligent 
inquisition ; and behold, if the witness be a false witness, and hath 
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testified falsely against his brother, then shall ye do unto him as 
he had thought to have done unto his brother.” The Mosaic law, 
then, whilst it prohibits perjury as being a heinous sin against God, 
still leaves to God alone the punishment of the offence. 

In Greece, it does not appear that any distinct penalty was at- 
tached to the crime of perjury; but the history of that country 
proves very decidedly, that the people had a deep and lively sense 
of the moral and religious guilt of false-swearmg. At Rome, per- 
jury was punished, at least in the earlier ages, by the civil magis- 
trate, as an offence against the State. A false witness in a civil 
action, was liable to two processes in Rome: the one was an indict- 
ment for perjury, the other an action for damages, at the suit of 
the party who was aggrieved by the witness. The penalty was ac- 
cording to the nature of the guilt,—either exile, transportation, or 
disfranchisement, as a citizen. For a long period, the Romans 
were distinguished by their integrity, honour,.and good faith, but 
especailly for the religious reverence which they paid to all oaths. 
But this character did not long remain, and at the time when Livy 
wrote, their reputation had fallen to a most degraded state ; and he 
says, that the authorities set the worst example to the people, 
especially by teaching them how to employ equivocations and sub- 
terfuges in the interpretation of oaths. 

After the extinction of the Roman empire, the next people who 
chiefly distinguished themselves by the wisdom and superiority of 
their laws, was the Germans, whose institutions were the sources 
from which we have derived the most of our laws. Amongst the 
Germans, a person who committed injury by false swearing, was 
punished by being obliged to mdemnify the injured party; and 
when unable to pay what was demanded, he was under the neces- 
sity of becoming the slave of the party whom he injured. In either 
case, the perjurer never was allowed to be witness afterwards. The 
individual who suborned the witness, was always punished with a 
hundred lashes, besides having his head shaved, this latter being a 
punishment which was practised in Italy, up to the present cen- 
tury. The Visigoths punished perjury by confiscation of goods, 
amputation of the hand, the shaven head, and scourging : the Salic 
law merely fined a perjurer fifteen shillings. In the States north of 
the Rhine, false swearing, knowingly, was considered as a capital 
offence, and the swearer was to lose his hand, or redeem it by a 
large ransom. Louis the Pious ordained, that when two witnesses 
contradicted each other, they should both fight it out, and the 
party vanquished should lose his right hand, so that by this law, 
the guilt or innocence of the accused was tested by his skill. Be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne, the law of Germany was, that a 
perjurer should lose his thumb ; but in the time of that sovereign, 
he changed this punishment for the loss of the two fingers, because 
the thumb was wanted in the taking of the oath. In France, am- 
putation of the hand was the usual punishment of perjury ; and, at 
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a later date, laws were enacted to compel the perjurer to compen- 
sate for the loss which he had occasioned. Now, however, the 
punishment is left entirely to the direction of the judge. The 
reverend author then presents us with a catalogue of countries in 
which the crime of perjury is punished, and the nature of the pe- 
nalties in each. This is a valuable document, and has been com- 
municated to him by a very learned lawyer. 


‘“‘ Austr1a.—The punishment of perjury is imprisonment for five, or 
more, to ten years, and exposure in the pillory. In cases where the false 
oath has been productive of great injury, imprisonment for twenty years, 
or even for life. 

“* Bavarta.—Four to eight years’ hard labour, incapacity to hold any 
public office, and to give testimony for the future ; and exposure in the 
place appointed for the punishment of criminals. Perjury in a criminal: 
cause is punished with greater severity. 

“‘ Prussta.—Deprivation of all public offices, public denouncement as 
a perjured person. One or three years’ imprisonment. Forfeiture of 
four times the amount of the advantage sought by the false oath. Per- 
jury in criminal cases may be punished even with death. 

“ Saxony.—The punishment of whipping, or amputation of the two 
fore-fingers with banishment, is obsolete. The present punishment is 
exposure on a scaffold—hard labour for two or more years—fine, with 
imprisonment according to circumstances. In criminal cases it is more 
severe. 

“‘ Hanover.—According to a project for a new criminal code, pub- 
lished in 1826, the punishment for perjury was to be incapacity to hold 
any public office, orto give testimony, and confinement in the house of 
correetion ; in criminal cases affecting the life of the accused, it was to 
be more severe. 

“ Hottanp.—Whipping, imprisonment, banishment, &c., according to 
circumstances. The old law punished perjury by branding the face, or 
cutting off the joints of the fore-finger. 

“ Russita.—According to the project for a criminal code, approved by 
a late Imperial Commission, the punishment of perjury was to be im- 
prisonment for not more than five years, nor less than three months—a 
fine for persons of condition; the knout for the common people. Ac- 
cording to another project, branding in the back, exposure on a scaffold, 
the inscription of the perjurer’s name on a gallows, announcement of the 
crime in the newspapers—imprisonment from two to six months, and in- 
capacity to give testimony. Both projects would enact severer punish- 
ments in criminal cases. 

“ Huncary.—Infamy. Inability to sue in his own name. Incapacity 
to give evidence. Forfeiture of some other civil rights. The law which 
obliged perjurers to go bare-headed, and bare-footed, and to wear a par- 
ticular sort of dress is obsolete. 

‘‘ HousTE1n.—lIncapacity to give evidence, or hold place—to make 
compensation for the injury sustained by their perjury, and hard labour. 

‘«‘ ScHLeswie.—Loss of rank and honour, inability to give testimony, 
Compensation to party injured. Amputation of the fingers seems to be 
disused.” —pp. 223—226. 
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With respect to Spain, it is the practice to punish perjury by 
twelve years in the galleys, by removing the teeth, to disgrace the 
aoe publicly, and to condemn them perpetually to the 
galleys. 

The penalties assigned by the laws of England to perjury, are 
two-fold, those denounced by the Spiritual and those inflicted by 
the Temporal Courts. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time, excommunication was the lot of 
those who committed perjury in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Before the 
Norman dynasty sat on the throne of England, it was our practice 
to chastise the perjurer personally, to banish him, to cut out his 
tongue, to lose his hand, to be denied Christian burial, to 
have his property confiscated, and sometimes he was condemned 
to death. 

The hatred of perjury was singularly cordial in the legislature of 
those days, for in one of the Statutes, that of 18th Edw. III., on 
this subject, the following words occur : ‘‘ Once forsworn, and ever 
forlorn.”” Sir Edward Coke, in his Institutions, labours to show 
that perjury was punishable by the ancient laws of England, and 
juries even were punished when they gave a false verdict. Not 
only did they lose their freedom as citizens, but were not allowed 
to give evidence, their goods were forfeited, and their persons sur- 
rendered to the King. It was partly to put down perjury, that the 
Star Chamber was instituted. 

At present, perjury is punishable at common law by fine and im- 
prisonment, and incapacity to be a witness again. By the Statute 
of Elizabeth, perpetual infamy and a fine of forty pounds is in- 
flicted on the suborner of perjury, and in default of payment the 
guilty person is to stand with his ears nailed to the pillory. In 
America, the penalty consists of imprisonment for three years, a 
fine not exceeding 800 dollars, the pillory for one hour, and inca- 
pacity to be a witness. The Hindoo law fixes fine and punish- 
ment, such as the mutilation of a limb, also banishment, for the 
perjurer. 

The author, after dismissing the subject of perjury, proceeds to 
resume the historical account of oaths, and presents us with some 
curious facts respecting their origin and division amongst ancient 
nations. Of these, the oaths taken by compurgators and in ordeals 
form a portion, which possesses by far the greatest interest. In 
the olden time, when an individual was accused of a crime which 
had been committed, or was alleged to be intended by an indivi- 
dual, he was apprehended by the authorities, and compelled to clear 
himself by an oath. In Elizabeth’s reign this process was made 
the instrument of very great individual persecution, and indeed of 
oppression ; for the person accused was under the necessity of an- 
swering questions in such a way as to criminate himself or some 
intimate friend. I*requently, however, a man’s own oath failed to 
acquit him; and, in that case, he was obliged to procure several 
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persons to swear in his behalf. These were called compurgators or 
conjurators. In the laws of Prince Hoel the Good, of Wales, it 
was a regulation that when a female was impeached for having lost 
her virtue, she should clear herself by the oaths of seven women, 
the first time she was accused ; the second time required fourteen 
women to clear her; and, for the third time, less than fifty com- 
purgators could not establish her good character. But, as the 
compurgators were merely required to swear that they believed the 
oath of the accused, the proceeding became a nullity, and-few per- 
sons ever failed, no matter how guilty ; they were to procure testi- 
monials, which served them as complete answers to the accusations 
against them. 

The ordeal oaths were prescribed to disputants, who were ordered 
to decide their quarrel by fighting. ‘The usual point of contention 
was a piece of land. Before the battle began, each took a solemn 
oath that no enchantment had been used by him. The form of 
judgment by cold water was a dreadful ceremony ; the persons who 
were to undergo the ordeal, being thrown into deep water on the 
supposition that those who were innocent would be supported on the 
water, whilst those who were guilty would sink to the bottom. But 
there was always a rope tied round the party who was to undergo 
the ordeal; for it was enough that the water did not keep him up, 
for then he must have been guilty: under such circumstances, he 
was dragged out to suffer death in another manner. 

In the ancient courts of Europe, the Kings or Emperors never took 
an oath in person ; this part of their duty, as in the cases of treaties 
of peace or amity, being performed by proxy, whom the monarch 
usually appointed from amongst his courtiers or ambassadors. The 
practice of swearing in the name and at the peril of another person, 
or swearing by proxy, has been very extensively followed in this 
country, and is still in being. The oath of the Knight of the 
Garter, on his initiation, is taken by proxy; so are many oaths at 
present in the Ecclesiastical Courts ; and we can answer for it, that 
at this moment the form of oath by proxy is still in use in Cam- 
bridge in the case of a Master of Arts. The form which is adopted 
on those occasions, at the very hour in which we write, in this 
civilized country, is the following :— 


“ Ist. I exhibit my special proxy for the mayor, &c., and I do it on 
my own part for the same body; and, in the name of my employers, I 
answer and believe in all things, and by all things; as to what is con- 
tained in the words of this my special proxy. 

“2nd. And I swear by the soul of this my same employer, and by the 
sacred Gospel of God, that the answer is true according to the informa- 
tion of my employer, and the belief of my proxy, in those things which 
concern the matter in question in regard to the corporation, and con- 
cerning the knowledge of this, my same employer, in the things which 


concern the matter in question concerning myself.’’"—pp. 282, 283, 
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This, however, is only one of the many examples which lie com: 
pletely concealed in our old institutions, of the adherence which we 
give to the most barbarous superstitions. 

In speaking of the favourite oaths of the Kings of England, the 
reverend author relates some very curious facts in relation to William 
Rufus. History, even that which is usually called authentic, de- 
scribes this monarch as having constantly in his mouth the phrase, 
«< By St. Luke’s mouth.” Now this is shown very easily to be a 
mistake in the first writer who translated the Latin account of the 
King; for the words were, “ Per vultum de Lucca ;” or, “ By 
the face at or of Lucca.” The following anecdote of William is 
connected with this oath :— 


“ The king was in the full enjoyment of a hunting-party when a mes- 
senger, from beyond sea, brought him tidings that a town which had 
lately fallen into his hands was besieged by the enemy. Instantly, 
equipped as he was for the chase, he turned his horse’s head, and made 
for the sea. On his attendants’ suggesting the propriety of waiting till 
his forces could be collected and marshalled, he scornfully replied, ‘I 
shall see who will follow me. ‘Think ye I shall not have an army?’ He 
arrived at the coast almost alone. The wind was contrary, the weather 
stormy, and the sea in dreadful agitation. Resolved to pass over at the 
moment, when the mariners remonstrated and implored him to wait for a 
less foul sea and sky, he exclaimed impetuously, ‘ I never yet heard of a 
king perishing by shipwreck; loose the cables, I say, instantly. You 
shall see the elements conspire in their obsequiousness to me.” William 
crossed in safety, and the first rumour of his landing scattered his be- 
siegers. A leading man among them, one Helias (the Earl of Flesche, 
his competitor for the Earldom of Maine), was taken prisoner, and 
brought before the king, who saluted him with a jeer, ‘I have you, 
master.’ To this his high-minded captive (whom, as the historian re- 
marks, his imminent danger could not teach prudence or humble lan- 
guage), replied, ‘It was by mere chance you took me; if I could 
escape, I know what I would do.” Upon this William, almost beside 
himself with rage and fury, clenching his fist at Helias, exclaimed, 
‘ You rascal! What would you do? Begone! away! fly!’ and ‘By 
the face ef Lucca (per vultum de Lucca) if you conquer me, I will make 
no terms with you for this free pardon.’ ’’—pp. 290, 291. 


The face of Lucca seems to have been an image in Tuscany, set 
up for pious purposes. 

In most countries of Europe it was the uniform practice. to 
compel all public officers, particularly those engaged in the adminis- 
tration of justice, to take an oath, binding them to perform their 
duties strictly. 

We should like to see some of the present race of English law- 
yers bound to take the oath which was once commanded to be 
sworn by all advocates in the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. It 
is to this effect :— 


“ We will that the advocates to be appointed, as well in our court as 
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before the justices and bailiffs of the provinces, before entering upon 
their office, shall take their corporal oath on the Gospels, that the parties 
whose cause they have undertaken they will, with all good faith and 
truth, without any tergiversation, succour; nor will they allege any 
thing against their sound conscience; nor will they undertake desperate 
causes: and, should they have been induced, by misrepresentation and 
the colouring of the party to undertake a cause which, in the progress of 
the suit, shall appear to them, in fact or law, unjust, they will forthwith 
abandon it. Liberty is not to be granted to the abandoned party to have 
recourse to another advocate. They shall also swear that, in the pro- 
gress of the suit, they will not require an additional fee, nor on the part 
of the suit enter into any compact; which oath it will not be sufficient 
for them to swear once only, but they shall renew it every year before 
the officer of justice. And if any advocate shall attempt to contravene 
the aforesaid form of oath in any cause, great or small, he shall be re- 
moved from his office, wth the brand of perpetual infamy, and pay three 
pounds of the purest gold into our treasury.”—pp. 300, 301. 


In connection with this regulation, we may mention that it was 
one of Charlemagne’s rules to make the Judges hear and determine 
all causes fasting, because, as it appears from an account of the 
people of that age, under the jurisdiction of Charlemagne, that they 
were greatly addicted to intoxication. 

Military oaths were customary in ancient Greece and Rome. 
The oath which the Knights of the Bath now take in England, 1s 
merely a modification of that which the Roman soldiers took in the 
time of the Cesars. The English knights bind themselves to love 
their sovereign above all earthly creatures, and for his rights and 
dignities to be ready to die at any time. The Roman soldier was 
sworn to value the safety of Cesar above all things. Caligula 
changes this into the words, “ I hold neither myself nor my chil- 
dren dearer to me than the Emperor.” With respect to the 
Knights of the Bath, the following are the exhortation and oath 
read to them by Garter King-at-Arms :— 


‘“‘ Right dear brethren! Great worship be this noble order unto ever 
of you. You shall love and dread God above all things. You shall be 
stedfast in the faith of Christ. You shall love the king your sovereign 
lord, and him and his right defend to your power. You shall defend 
widows, maidens, and orphans in their right. You shall suffer no ex- 
tortion as far as you may, nor sit in a place where any wrongful judg- 
ment shall be given, to your knowledge. And of as great honour be this 


order unto you as ever it was to any of your kinne, progenitors, or 
others.” —p. 306. 


We have now, we think, exhibited enough of the contents of this 
volume to enable the reader to appreciate the extensive learning 
and the acute research of the author. The practical effect which 
he has in view, is to call the attention of the Legislature to a sub- 
ject which stands most seriously in need of reformation, but which, 


from its nature, is likely to escape public men. It forms altogether 
a highly interesting work. 
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Art. XII.—History of the British Colonies. By R. Montrcomery Martin, 
Member of the Asiatic Society, &c. 8vo. Vol. 1. Possessions in 
Asia. London: Cochrane and M‘Crone. 1834. 


This 1s the first of a series of volumes, in which the history of our 
colonies (meaning thereby the complete account of each in ever 
particular connected with its climate, soil, productions, &c.) is to be 
completed; and we have no hesitation in saying, that if the succeed- 
ing portions of the work be executed with the same care, ability,. 
and research as the specimen before us, we may calculate on finding 
our literature enriched with one of the most valuable contributions 
which it has ever received. 

The plan of the work, as it is exemplified in this volume, compre- 
hends every feature of interest to which the curiosity of mankind 
can be directed in a given country. The author first invites our 
attention to the account of the rise and progress of our power in 
Asia, describes the conquests which we have made there, and the 
formation of the territories of India into presidencies. Next there is 
an account of the stipendiary Princes, of the subsidized and protect- 
ed States, and of the native chiefs who are tributary or feudatory. 
The physical aspect and character, the climate, natural productions, 
and population of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay territories, form the 
subject of a highly interesting chapter. One of the most interest- 
ing features, however, in this description is, the account of the 
Himalaya mountains, which have been the object of so many en- 
terpizing excursions by our countrymen. The success of these 
expeditions has led to the belief, that the passes of these mountains 
may be rendered available for carrying on a communication with 
China by land. The characters of the climates of various parts of 
India, as given in this work, are well deserving of the attention of 
those who look forward to a residence in India. ‘The climate of 
Bengal is described as being very unhealthy, in consequence of its 
excessive dampness; but that towards its North Eastern frontier, 
where the land rises, it is more healthy. In the hills, in this direc- 
tion, the climate seems excellent ; the thermometer ranging between 
67 and 75 in May, and in June, from 68 to 72. The conclusions 
to be drawn from the meterological history of our possessions in 
Asia are, that they are essentially of a tropical nature, sometimes 
however passing into the temperature of the milder zones, which 
changes are represented as being caused by the peculiarities of the 
soil, or its level above the sea. 

The natural productions of our India possessions are most nu- 
merous and valuable. ‘They consist of the cocoa nut, forest trees of 
great size, rice, potatoes, wheat, and barley. Calcutta now ranks 
amongst her regular annual exports, flour made from wheat for 
starch. The sugar cane grows luxuriously in every part; silk 1s 
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likewise produced, and cotton to a vast extent; coffee of the best 
kind is found in the Southern parts, and tobacco and indigo are 
brought there to great perfection. 

The zoology of India forms also a very singular feature, but un- 
fortunately there are some parts of the country which suffer no small 
degree of mortality from the incursions of the wild and ferocious 
tribes. For instance, within the last four years, not less than one 
thousand children were devoured by wolves in the vicinity of Agra. 
Before parting with the subject of zoology, the author gives an ac- 
count of some of the sports which the animals of India furnish. 
Both wild hogs and tigers are hunted, and the hawk is trained to 
the chase in pursuit of antelopes and small deer; leopards, or as 
they are called in India, cheetahs, are also employed in the same 
way. Miss Kmma Roberts, a very clever young lady, has given 
the following description of the species of hunting : 


‘“‘ The cheetahs, hooded like hawks, are secured by a slight harness to 
a platform fastened on a bullock cart; their keeper holds the beasts in 
his hand, and those who wish to obtain a good view of the chase, take a 
seat beside the driver. Antelopes accustomed to the sight of bullocks 
will permit them to make a much nearer approach than any less familiar 
animal. When the carts have arrived at a prudent distance from the 
herd, the driver halts, the cheetahs are unloosed, and espying the prey, 
they drop silently off the vehicle, taking care to choose the contrary side 
from that on which the deer are feeding. They steal crouching along 
the ground, screening themselves behind every bush, hillock, or tuft of 
grass which may occur in their way, pausing occasionally when there 
seems to be any danger of a premature alarm; each has singled out his 
victim, and measuring the distance with an experienced eye, they dart 
forward with a sudden bound. Two or three springs ensure success or 
disappointment ; the victor alights upon his prey. But if a threatened 
antelope should have the good fortune to escape the first attempt, no 
second effort is made; the cheetah returns growling and in ill-humour 
to his keeper: he has lost his advantage, and sullenly relinquishes a field 
which must be won fairly by strength and speed. ‘The poorer class of 
natives, who take up the occupation of hunters for their own subsistence, 
or pecuniary emolument, sometimes avail themselves of the services of a 
bullock in approaching within shot of a herd of antelopes. Theirs is a 
matter of business, not of excitement, and they have no idea of allowing 
a chance to the object of their pursuit. The bullock is carefully trained 
for the purpose, and when his education is completed, he makes a quiet 
entrance into the jungles, followed closely by his master, who contrives 
to screen himself completely behind the animal. The bullock grazes 
carelessly as he advances, making circuitous and apparently unpreme- 
ditated movements; at last he arrives at a convenient distance without 
having disturbed the unconscious herd, he then stands still, the shikare 
or hunter fixes his clumsy matchlock along the back of the animal, and 
still unseen takes unerring aim: down drops the devoted antelope, and 
away fly the rest of the herd, dispersed and out of sight in an instant.” — 
Vol. i. p. 109. 
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After a full account of the productions and capabilities of India, 
as a fertile colony of England, the author proceeds to give a descrip- 
tion of the nature of the government in all its branches, including 
the civil, judicial, police, military, marine, medical, and ecclesiasti- 
cal, &c. This is a most interesting part of the volume, as it 
presents us with an accurate definition of the duties of each set of 
officers, as they have been set down by Parliament. The dominions 
of the East Indies are divided into three presidencies, Bengal, Ma- 
dras, Bombay and Agra; each chief filling the office of president, 
is assisted by a council, which consists of two of the company’s 
senior civil servants, and the commander in chief of the army. 
The government of Bengal is the supreme one of the whole, and its 
head is styled the governor-general of India; the arrangements 
connected with the administration of justice are pretty extensive. 
In the Bengal presidency there is a high Court of Appeal, civil and 
criminal; the second degree of Courts are provincial Courts of Ap- 
peal, which are conducted each by a chief and one puisne judge; 
these Courts have no criminal jurisdiction. In Bengal there are 
twenty commissioners of gaol delivery, who hold sessions twice a 
year, at the different cities, or stations of the province: these com- 
missioners direct and control the magistrates, revenue officers, and 

olice. The Zillah and city Courts of Bengal amount to forty-nine. 

here is no fixed estimate of a Zillah; in Bengal the average 
population of one amounts to almost two millions. In these Courts 
are tried all cases of a minor nature, such as do not admit of a 
punishment beyond a couple of years’ imprisonment, as frays, thefts, 
&c.; but the chief officers of these Courts can commit for heinous 
offences, which will afterwards be tried by the commissioners of the 
circuit. Besides these Courts there is at each presidency, a supreme 
or King’s Court, with a chief and two puisne judges, a master in 
equity, registrar, a certain number of barristers and attorneys, and 
at Calcutta one Hindoo and one Mahomedan law officer are 
attached to the Courts. 

The Trial by Jury takes place in the criminal courts, but not in 
the civil ones, the natives being eligible both as grand and petty 
jurors. There are at Calcutta and Bombay, Courts of Requests 
for the recovery of Small Debts. ‘The Recorders of these are all 
Europeans. The proceedings in these courts are carried on in 
English, with the aid of interpreters, and generally speaking, the 
civil law of England is applied. But in the case of the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan, their own religious code respectively is administered. 
The criminal law is almost always that of the Mahomedan Code, 
in which mutilations of the limbs and flagellations to death are fre- 
quent punishments. The regulations for the Police are very minute, 
and appear to be modified so as to allow of a good portion of the 
efficient part of the system to be supplied by natives. 

There is a separate army to each Presidency, the commander- 
in-chief of Bengal possessing a general authority over the whole. 
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The total military force, on the average, amounts to 194,000 men, 
in three distinct divisions ; namely, the King’s cavalry and infan- 
try; the East India Company’s European engineers, artillery, 
and infantry ; and the East India Company’s Native artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry. The number of officers in India, is 5,531 : 
of these, 752 are in the King’s military service. The compliment 
of officers to each regiment is, of Europeans, one colonel, one 
brevet colonel, one major, five captains, eight lieutenants, and 
four cornets or ensigns: of natives commissioned, there are a 
subadar and a jemadar, with each troop or company. The average 
number of officers at Bengal in each year for the eighteen which 
have just elapsed, has been 1754. 

- Tne casualties attending them have been eighty per annum: the 
deaths fifty-four, or one in thirty-two. At Madras, the toial number 
of officers every year, was 1,346—casualties 75, or one in eighteen: 
deaths 52, one in twenty-six. In Bombay, the total number of 
officers has been 62—casualties 34, or one in eighteen: deaths 26, 
or one in twenty-four. The candidates for the officers’ commissions 
in the Indian army, must have previously received a good educa- 
tion, which they are required to procure at Addiscombe College, 
near Croydon ; here the Oriental languages are taught, as well as 
military discipline. 


«« Each cadet pays 65/. the first year, and 50/7. the second. The cadets 
are clad in uniform, and get their appointments as soon as qualified. 
The examination is very strict, and if a lad fails for the Engineers or 
Artillery, but evinces general talent and diligence, he is recommended 
for the Infantry. The East India Company purchased Addiscomb Col- 
lege and grounds in 1810 for 17,251/.; the building cost 82,869/.; and 
the total expenditure from 1810 to 1830 was 366,154/., of which 
37,1367. was for instructing the cadets in trigonometrical surveys and 
the art of sapping and mining, &c.; for books, stationary, and mathe- 
matical instruments, 18,752/.; and the rewards to cadets for industry 
and talent, amounted in four years to 1,600/. The total number of 
cadets educated during the period has been two thousand and ninety; 
and to the excellence of the establishment, the success and extraordinary 
formation of the East India Company’s fine army is pre-eminently due, 
while the expenditure on each cadet has not averaged 98/.”’—Vol. 1. 
p. 150. 


The number of native officers in the Company’s military service, 
has been about 4,450. 

We are informed, in reference to the military power of India, that 
an army is now forming in the north-western portions of India, 
which threatens ultimately to be a source of great annoyance to the 
East India Company, as holding the dominion of Hindostan. ‘This 
is the Seick army under the command of Runjeet Sing, and now an 
object of Russian intrigue. This body has been for a long time in 
existence, having been about thirty years ago, a mere military con- 
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federacy of predatory horsemen. At present, they constitute a 
formidable army, having received a considerable amount of instruc- 
tion from foreign (particularly French) officers, and being in other 
respects highly improved by the talents of their leader. 
e expences of the military establishment in India, is for 
omey year on the average, very nearly nine millions sterling and a 
alf. 

There is a navy also in India. This Indian marine is attached 
exclusively to the Bombay Presidency, and consists of one frigate, 
four 18-gun ships, six 10-gun corvettes and brigs, two armed steam- 
ers, and some surveying vessels. The officers consist of 12 cap- 
tains, 14 commanders, 46 lieutenants, 71 junior officers, and about 
500 European seamen, and a compliment of from six to seven hun- 
dred seamen. During the wars in Europe, this small fleet exhibited 
bravery as well as a perfection of tactics, which his majesty’s navy 
did not outstrip; but the great benefit which we have derived from 
this peculiar service, consists in the valuable surveys made by the 
officers in the islands, rivers, gulphs, and bays, in the Indian and 
Chinese seas. A very valuable body though not of a warlike na- 
ture, is established at Calcutta. This is a pilot service, expressly 
formed for the purpose of bringing the merchant and other ships 
safely into the bay of Bengal, the navigation of which, in the tem- 
pestuous months from April to October, is highly perilous. 

In the medical appointments, the Company have been always 
ready to take for their guide merit and competency alone ; and the 
result has been, that the professional body connected with the 
Indian army has been always distinguished for the zeal and ability 
with which it has contributed to the promotion of science. The 
Company have also paid the fullest attention to the religious con- 
dition of those under their protection ; and the Ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment which they maintained in India was fully competent to 
the wants of the community. 

With reference to the distribution of patronage, it appears that 
the Directors have the nomination of Writers, Cadets, and Assistant 
Surgeons ; and this, with 300/. a year, is the whole of the emolu- 
ment which the Directors receive. ‘The number of Writers sent 
out from 1826 to 1830 was 377 ; of Cadets, 1,442; and of Assistant 
Surgeons, 294. The persons of this description sent out in the last 
four years were as follows :— 


Writers. Cadets. 
Boeue ............ &8 * alin tienes datos nn 
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These constitute a portion of the civil servants of the Company, 
who are provided, at the expence of this body also, with a good 
mental preparation for their future lives ; they ‘ are educated at 
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the East India College of Haileybury, where each student must 
enter before he is twenty years of age, and pay 105/. per annum 
towards defraying the expensive and elaborate education which he 
receives in every essential branch of Oriental and Western literature, 
philology and science, under the superintendance of a College 
Council, and the most learned professors in England. The test of 
examinations for a writership is severe. The nominations during 
the last five years from the College consisted of sons of noblemen 
three ; of baronets eight; of clergymen fourteen; of East India 
Directors eight ; of Company’s civil servants thirty ; of ditto, mili- 
tary ditto, twenty-two ; of ditto, naval ditto, forty-two; of his Ma- 
jesty’s military and naval officers twenty-seven, and of merchants, 
bankers, and private gentlemen one hundred and ten. The net 
expenditure of the College at Haileybury, from 1805 to 1830, was 
363,4271., of which 96,3597. was for the building; 33,5532. for 
books and philosophical instruments, &c. ; the salaries paid to pro- 
fessors amount to 220,730/. ; and the number of students educated 
was 1,978.” 

Mr. Martin next proceeds to detail the items of the revenue ob- 
tained by taxes. These are divided into direct and indirect 
taxation ; the former consisting of the land revenue, farms, licenses, 
subsidies, cessions of territory, yielding annually about 15,500,000/. 
sterling; whilst the indirect taxes, such as those on salt, opium, 
tobacco, stamps, and post-office returns, amount to almost 
7,250,000/. sterling. ‘The author explains the peculiar systems 
which are in operation for the collection of the land tax, and then 
proceeds to describe the mode of collecting the indirect taxes. In 
Bengal the Government produces from its manufacture and sale of 
salt the sum of 1,800,000/. a year. The people pay in the shape of 
tax for it at the rate of about one penny a month per head. Opium 
is another monopoly of the Government. The prepared juice of the 
poppies is sent to the latter by the cultivators, and is then offered 
to exporters by auction. The principal articles sent from India to 
Great Britain are indigo, about 7,500,000lbs. ; cotton wool, about 
30,000,000 Ibs ; raw silk, very nearly 2,000,000 lbs. ; saltpetre, 
2,000cwt. ; sugar, about 6,200 cwt ; pepper, 4,630,475 lbs., and.a 
great number of spices and drugs. 

Indigo is made in great quantities in Bengal ; about a million of 
acres are laid out in the cultivation of the plant from which the 
article is artificially extracted. The usual importation into this 
country was about 9,000,000 lbs., but now our consumption of 
indigo is rapidly diminishing. Bengal indigo merchants are making 
up for this loss by finding increased custom in France, Germany, 
and Holland. Silk is now an extensive article of cultivation in 
India. This silk sometimes fetches as good a price as that of 
Italy. The cultivators send up the locoons to the agents of the 
Fast India Company, who have a dozen manufactories for reeling 
the silk, Cotton is a staple produce of India, but, for some just 
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cause, is not much consumed in this country. Our chief supply is 
from the south of the United States ; the importation amounting 
annually to the enormous quantity of 300,000,000 Ibs. ! From India 
we import about a twentieth of this quantity for our manufactures. 

Opium made in India has this remarkable peculiarity about its 
commercial history, that an enormous quantity is sent to China, 
and literally smuggled into the Celestial Empire. There is no 
parallel to the sale of this article in the whole history of the world, 
considering it to be a prohibited article in the country where it is 
consumed. ‘The amount of the opium now sent to China eve 
year may be judged of, when we mention that it yields a return of 
more than 2,500,000/. sterlmg. The following, as we learn from 
some Parliameniary documents, is the way in which this grandest 
of all specimens of contraband practice is carried on :— 


‘There is no secret in the opium trade ; the quantity imported is well 
known, and the prices are always given in the Canton Register, a public 
newspaper: the opium chests being cumbrous things, are broken up on 
board the receiving smuggling ships at Lintin, and the opium placed in 
bags for delivering to the Chinese, who go alongside the ships in smug- 
gling boats in the open face of day, frequently within view of the 
Chinese men-of-war boats, and the opium is delivered to them upon their 
presenting what is called an opium order from the agent at Canton. 
They take it from alongside in smuggling boats that are well manned 
and armed, and as there are a many rivers, branches, and islands at 
different places, they put off directly with it, and then set all the govern- 
ment boats at defiance. Four Mandarin boats have been surrounding a 
ship when there were thirty chests of opium to smuggle, and was pre- 
vented from going to sea on account of the opium: the way that they 
smuggled it was thus—they stripped the chest entirely away, took 
nothing but the opium, and put it into bags; the lower deck-port was 
opened, and in one moment they put the opium into the boat, and all 
hands were off in a second. It was done in a very heavy shower of 
rain. There was a cry out about three minutes afterwards, but the boat 
was gone like ashot. Of the Mandarins’ boats lying near—one was 
lying a-head touching the ship, another was lying at the stern, and 
another was lying upon the opposite side. ‘They were there to prevent 
smuggling. But these boats may not be strong enough to prevent smug- 
gling, for there are instances of the opium boats overpowering all force 
where it was a very large quantity, and it was worth their while killing and 
wounding men. The Hong merchants do not deal in opium, and the 
persons who carry it from Canton are obliged to conceal it about their 
baggage to evade the search of the Chinese officers. 

-‘The Chinese authorities have frequently issued the strongest pro- 
clamations against the entrance of opium into China; it is denounced as 
@ poison, and an imperial edict is supposed to be indisputable ; but prac- 
tice and profession are very much at variance in China, and the smug- 
gling trade in opium is carried on with the connivance of the lower 
government authorities, perhaps with that of their superiors—although in 
some instances, when the uvpium boats have been seized, the crews have 
had their heads cut off, and the custom-house officers by whom the opium 
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is seized light a fire upon the top of a hill, declaring the contraband 
opium to be burnt, while none of it has been put into the fire—so that, 
although the interposition of the revenue officers may be connected with 
the loss of life, it does not lead to the cessation of the trade in opium, for 
the opium finds its way to all parts of the empire, and within the walls of 
the imperial palace at Pekin, although the smoking of opium is found to 
have upon the persons who practise it the most demoralizing effects; to 
a certain extent it destroys their reason and faculties, and shortens life. 
A confirmed opium smoker is never fit to conduct business, and is 
generally unfit for the social intercourse of his friends or family ; he may 
be known by his inflamed eyes and haggard countenance. Formerly the 
opium trade was carried on at Macoa and Whampoa, but in 1820 the 
Chinese authorities commenced vigorous measures against the smugglers 
at Whampoa, and even threatened to search foreign vessels for opium, 
which was the means of driving the trade outside the port of Lintin, 
where the opium ships he at anchor, the commanding officers of those 


vessels receiving orders from the agents at Canton for every chest of 
opium that is sold.” —Vol. i. pp. 216, 217. 


Sugar could be cultivated easily in India to an extent that would 
convenieutly supply the whole race of mankind at a small expence. 
A great deal of the article is produced ; but, like every other article 
of the country, it is put down by the Government policy in every 
case where it can start as a rival to the West Indies. The inquiries 
of a late Committee of the House of Commons have proved on 
good authority, that the sugar cane of Bengal is as good as any in 
the West hdice, What can be the reason that we put a prohibi- 
tory duty on this article from the manufactories of our own coun- 
trymen at Bengal? The nominal duty is 120 per cent. on the gross 
price: but when the freight and charges are deducted, the import 
amounts nearly to 200 per cent. whilst next to rice, sugar is the 
article most consumed in India, it is forbidden to enter into 
England. 

There is a great deal of coffee now cultivated in India, of the 
the very best quality, grown chiefly on the territory acquired from 
the Burmese, but again the consumption of this article ts almost 

rohibited in England by the. heavy duty. Bengal trades with 
North America, France, the Persian Gulph, and Arabia; but the 
East India Company has formed numerous commercial alliances 
with a great number of sovereigns, whose territories lie north of 
our possessions in Hindostan. The territory to which we allude is 
selected between India-and the marts of central Asia; it was for- 
merly called the province of Lahorehit, is now well known under the 
uame of Punjaub. The chief whose name is Maha Raja Runjeet 
Sing, has recently added to his territory the lovely valley of Cash- 
mere, with all its choice productive treasures, including the celebra- 
ted shawl manufactory. Of this interesting piece of ladies’ costume, 
we have the following account: 


‘No soil can be more productive than Cashmere when duly tilled, and 
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it is believed capable of yielding sustenance for a million of men. All the 
fruits of Europe and Asia might, and'‘many of them actually do, grow here 
in great luxuriance. Having the seasons of Persia and Tartary rather 
than India, this valley is subject in a very slight degree to the periodical 
rains. The climate is described by all travellers as delightful, and it is 
still healthy in spite of the misery into which the people have fallen. Two 
hundred thousand persons are said to have been driven from this country, 
within the last ten years, by the tyranny of the Seiks. 

‘“‘ The great mart for the wool, of which shawls are made, is at Kilghet, 
which is said to be a dependency of Ladak, and situated twenty days’ 
journey from the northern boundaries of Cashmere. There are two kinds 
of it, that which can be readily dyed is white; the other sort is of an ashy 
colour, which being with difficulty changed, or at least improved by art, 
is generally woven of its natural hue. About two pounds of either are 
obtained from a single goat once a year. After the down has been care- 
fully separated from the hairs, it is repeatedly washed with rice starch. 
This process is reckoned important, and it is to the quality of the water of 
their valley that the Cashmerians attribute the peculiar and inimitable 
fineness of the fabrics produced there. At Kilghet the best raw wool is 
sold for about one rupee a pound. By the preparation and washing 
referred to, it loses one-half, and the remainder being spun, three rupees’ 
weight of the thread is considered worth one Rupee. 

‘‘ Shawls are made of various forms, size and borders, which are wrought 
separately, with the view of adapting them to the different markets. 
Those sent to Turkey used to be of the softest and most delicate texture. 
Carpets and counterpanes are fabricated of the hair or coarser part of the 
wool. From a variety of causes, among which the destruction of the 
Janissaries, who dressed much in shawls, the loss of royalty in Cabul, and 
the ruined finances of Lucknow, it is certain that the demand for this ele- 
gant commodity has greatly declined of late years. Under the Mogul 
Emperors, Cashmere found work for 30,000 Shawl looms. In the time 
of the Afghan Kings the number decreased to 18,000. There are now 
no more than 6,000 employed. I should attribute little of this diminution 
to the sale of English imitations among the Asiatic nations. When these 
counterfeits first appeared, the pretty patterns and brilliancy of the 
colours took the fancy of some, but their great inferiority in the softness 
and warmth which marks the genuine shawl soon caused the new articles 
to be neglected.. A camel-load of them was lately put up at outcry in 
Delhi, when scarcely a native would bid for one !—Vol. 1. p. 231. 


The author next proceeds to consider the China trade with India, 
and also the intercourse of the latter with the Eastern Islands, and 
then presents us with an account of the Press in India. At Bengal, 
in the year 1814, there existed only the Calcutta Gazette: in 1820, 
there were five periodicals: in 1830, we find no less than thirty- 
three periodicals in Calcutta alone. At present there are in that 
city, tlie following English daily newspapers :—political, four; com- 
mercial, four; three times a week, three; twice a week, one; weekly 
English papers, political, three; commercial, four; official, one ; 
literary, two; monthly, six ; quarterly, four; and annual periodicals, 
six. Besides these, several English Newspapers are established in 
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the provinces. There are Journals conducted by natives also; for 
example, the Moon Intelligencer, the Reformer, and Informer. In 
Madras and Bombay, the Periodicals are less numerous. No 
stamps are required, and the censorship is abolished. The condi- 
tions on which a new Journal may be set up are, that the name and 
residence of the proprietor should be registered, and the following 
conditions complied with: 


‘‘ The editors of the newspapers or other periodical works in the English 
language are required to lodge one copy of every newspaper, regular or 
extra, and of every other periodical work published by them respectively, 
in the office of the chief secretary of the Government ; and the editors of 
newspapers, or other periodical works in the languages of the country, 
are in like manner required to lodge one copy of every newspaper or other 
periodical work published by them, in the office of the Persian secretary 
to the Government. For these copies they will receive payment at the 
usual rate paid by regular subscribers for such publications respectively.” 
—Vol. i. p. 255. 


In the Bengal regulations of the Press, the government states 
that no irksome restraint will be placed on the discussion of any 
matters of general interest, relating to India or Europe, if conducted 
with proper temper and decorum; and commentaries fairly question- 
ing the means which are adopted for the welfare of the community 
are allowed. When Lord William Bentinck went out, he at once 


signalized his liberality, by ordering the following notice to be 
published : 


“The Governor-General invites the communication of all suggestions 
tending to promote any branch of national industry,—to improve com- 
mercial intercourse by land and water,—to amend any defects in existing 
establishments,—to encourage the diffusion of education and useful know- 
ledge, and to advance the general prosperity and happiness of the British 
empire in India. This invitation is addressed to all native gentlemen, 
landholders, merchants, and others; to all Europeans, both in and out of 
the service, including that useful and respectable body of men, the indigo 
planters, who from their uninterrupted residence in the Mofusail (interior), 
have peculiar opportunities of forming an opinion upon some of these sub- 
jects.” —Vol. 1. p. 255. 


The means which were put into execution by the East India 


Company for diffusing education, and indeed for the promotion of | 


science, generally stand as one of the most noble monuments of 
honorable liberality that ever reflected glory on the name of an in- 
dividual, or a body. In India, indeed, the schoolmaster may be 
well said to be abroad, although he does his duty not the less 
satisfactorily because he performs it without boasting. It would be 
impossible for us to follow the author through the whole of his 
details on this subject, which originated in the time of Warren 
Hastings, who generously laid the foundation of the system, giving, 
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as a proof of his sincerity and zeal, a large contribution from his 
own private fortune. 


We feel happy in having the authority of Mr. Martin for the 
important fact, that the East India Gomabae has withdrawn all 
interference with the worship of Juggernauth. He mentions this 
mn a long account of the religious belief and ceremonies of the 
Hindoos. Besides Hindoos, the population of India consists of 
Mahomedans, the proportion of which, is about fifteen millions; 
Parsees or fire worshippers, and Jews. 

The state of crime in India, is considered in great detail by our 
author, who shows that it is rapidly on the decrease, whilst unfor- 
tunately in England, the opposite effect is taking place. 

On a general view of the population, Mr. Martin seems to enter- 
tain a strong conviction of the speedy establishment of complete 
civilization in India. His hopes are particularly sanguine with 
respect to Bengal, where the increase of wealth has been so ex- 
tremely expeditious of late, and where he says a new class of indus- 
trious persons is now springing up. 


“Ten years ago a labourer in Calcutta received two rupees per month, 
now he is not satisfied with less than four or five rupees per month, and 
there is even a scarcity of workmen; twelve field labourers were formerly 
to be had for less than one rupee a day, now half that number could not 
be had at that rate of wages. A cabinet-maker was glad to obtain eight 
rupees a month, for the exercise of his skill, now he readily obtains six- 
teen or twenty rupees for the same period; I need not go through the 
other classes of handicraftsmen or labourers, all have risen in a like pro- 
portion; and as to the price of food, it is sufficient to state one article as 
a criterion ; rice, the staff of life in Bengal, was wont to be sold at eight 
annas (half a rupee) per maund (eighty-two lbs), its price has mcreased 
four-fold, being now averaged at two rupees per maund, In fine, a new 
order of society has sprung into existence that was before unknown, the 
country being heretofore divided between the few nobles, m whose hands 
the wealth of the land was concentrated, and the bulk of the people, who 
were in a state of abject poverty; from the latter have arisen a middle 
rank which will form the connecting link between the Government and 
the mass of the nation. The advantages to be derived from this change 
are incalculable ;—whenever such an order of men have been created, 
freedom and prosperity have followed in their train. Do we need exam- 
ple? Look at England after the Norman conquest, when the people were 
serfs, and the feudal Barons were the very counterparts of the Indian 
zemindars; but watch the progress of society up to the eighth Henry, 
when wealth became more equally diffused; and continue the view to 
the present day when the power of the middle ranks has become so para- 
mount, by reason of the mass of wealth and intelligence concentrated in 
their ranks.”—Vol. i. pp. 341, 342. 


The subject of India is concluded by the author, with a catalogue 
of some of the public works in India. 


The colony which is considered next in succession by Mr. Mar- 
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tin, is the highly interesting one of Ceylon. There are many ob- 
jections to this island as a residence for Europeans ; the monsoons 
greatly influence the whole surface, and the dank jungles generate 
miasmata, which again gives rise to endemic fevers. However, there 
are some stations in the island, particularly that of Newera Ellia, a 
plain which is about six thousand feet above the level of the sea ; 
here the summer temperature is scarcely ever tropical, and in win- 
ter ice is formed. Its vegetable productions are most numerous 
and valuable, and its animals are highly curious. There is one 
feature in the government of this island, which deserves mention ; 
namely, the pains which it has taken to encourage European set- 
tlers: since 1810, the governors have vied with each other to see 
which would do most to induce English families to go out to Cey- 
lon. In 1829, Sir Edward Barnes issued a proclamation, declaring 
that no claim should be made by Government for twelve years on 
the different articles growmg on assigned lands, and that they may 
be exported from any port in the island free of all duty. 

Caste is strictly preserved in Ceylon. The religion of the 
island is Buddhism, which differs essentially from that of the Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans. The Buddhas are the priests, who so 
far from respecting fire, do not ever kindle one, lest they should 
take away the life of an animal. They cook no food therefore, and 
live entirely by begging. They are clothed in a large yellow mantle, 
folded becomingly around them, passing over the left shoulder, and 
leaving the right shoulder and breast uncovered: they shave their 
heads and beards and go barefoot. Mr. Martin says that they are 
well conducted. 

A full accaunt is next given of the machinery of Government, 
the different classes who compose the executive, the judicial esta- 
blishments, the introduction of the Trial by Jury, the supreme 
courts of judicature, and the appellant jurisdiction. 

Ceylon seems to be the very head quarters of economy, in every 
thing that relates to the comforts and even the luxuries of life : 
and it may be useful to quote some of the items of ordinary 
expences. 


‘“‘ Officers find their own furniture, but that is of little importance 
where all the articles for comfort and luxury are to be bought on terms 
that would astonish a London upholsterer. Six arm-chairs, with rat- 
tanned seats, cost about 2/. 5s.; a pair of couches, 2/.; tables, varying 
from 10s. upwards, but a good one, to dine four, may be purchased for 
that price ; they are all made of jack wood, which is handsome, and takes 
a high polish. No European servants are allowed, two natives are suffi- 
cient for a bachelor,—a head servant at 1/. a month, a boy at 9s.; if you 
keep a horse, a servant to attend him, and accompany his master on foot 
when he goes out, will cost 15s. a month. They support and clothe 
themselves. Messing is about 2s. a day, but 6d. more may be added for 
contingent expenses. The dinners, particularly in Colombo, are good— 
every Variety of poultry, excellent fish, venison, and game, are to be 
VOL. 1. (1834) No. Im. 2 F 
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bought reasonable. Madeira and light French claret are the usual . 
wines, and are drunk at 3s. a bottle. Sherry is getting much in vogue, 
but many of the messes on stranger-days sport champagne, hock, and 
Carbonnel or Sneyd’s best claret, to the great detriment of the finances 
of the junior members. The duty in Colombo is a subaltern’s guard. 
The captains assist the field-officers in doing the garrison duty. There 
is a garrison field-day every Monday morning, and regimental parades 
oncea day. ‘The society of Colombo is composed of the families of the 
military and the gentlemen holding the civil situations under Govern- 
ment. It is sociable and agreeable; there are numerous private parties, 
and a public ball once a month: the messes frequently invite their 
friends to evening parties. The style of living is good, and combines 
more both of comfort and luxury than is usually found in the same class 
of society in Europe. 

‘There is a subscription library, supplied with a large assortment of 
newspapers and every publication of interest, and standard works. Each 
regiment (Colombo is the head-quarters of two European regiments) has 
its own billiard-table; it is very rare, indeed, to hear of high play at 
them: they are asource of amusement in a place where the heat will not 
admit of exposure during the day, and, as it is unattended with expense, 
has not been productive of evil consequence.”’—Vol. i. pp. 379, 380. 


The revenue of Ceylon was chiefly derived from the monopoly of 
cinnamon, and from taxes of different sorts, both in the nature of 
excise and customs ; the general amount is between three and four 
hundred thousand pounds a year, whilst the expenditure is uni- 
formly about one hundred thousand more. 


In 14 years the net revenue amounted to £2,374,539 
Expenditure in the same period... . 2,986,682 





Excess of expenditure. . 612,143 


The author dwells at length on the immense advantages to be 
gained by settlers in this island. 

To facilitate the imtercourse between Europe and Asia, Mr. 
Martin proposes a steam-packet post office communication, via 
the Cape of Good Hope. The motive of his preferring this route 
instead of that by the Red Sea, is, that by the former we should 
be able to bring fixe closer and speedier acquaintance, the whole of 
the Asiatic and African Colonies, whereas by the Red Sea route, 
(if it were ever so practicable) only a satis of our Eastern Set- 
tlements would be benefited. Mr. Porthius proposed to build a 
steam-ship of 1000 tons, carrying 800 ton of coal, to make no 
stop between London and Calcutta, and perform the voyage in 
60 days. This would be a brilliant exploit indeed, since the dis- 
tance is 13,700 miles. Mr. Martin enters into the details of the 
calculation which an establishment of this description would cost, 
and seems to be pretty sanguine as to the result. 

Penang or Prince of Wales’s Island, is a settlement near the 
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Malayan Peninsular, very healthy, and abounding with valuable 
productions. This island with Malacca and Singapore, are subor- 
dinate to the Bengal government: Penang is remarkable for its 
advantages as a station: serving as a rendezvous for our naval 
station in the Indian seas. Malacca is next described: this set- 
tlement forms a part of the Malayan Peninsular‘ and abounds with 
productions of various sorts, which are extremely valuable. These 
include vegetables, fruits, and minerals, the export of tin being 
one of the most important of the commercial branches in the 
station. The mines are worked according to the Chinese fashion. 


The Maltese people use a chain pump to raise the water out ‘of the 
mine pit, in the following manner :— 


‘“* The apparatus is simple, consisting of a common water-wheel, a cir- 
cular wooden chain about forty feet circumference, and a long square box 
or trough, through which it runs in ascending. The wheel and chain, 
I think, revolve on a common axis, so that the motion of the former ne- 
cessarily puts the latter into action. ‘The chain consists of square wooden 
floats, a foot distant from each other, and strung as it were upon a con- 
tinuous flexible axis, having a moveable joint between each pair. As the 
float-boards of the chain successively enter the lower part of the box or 
trough (immersed in water), a portion cf water is constantly forced up 
by each, and discharged at the top. At one of the mines we were much 
struck with the simple but efficient mode of its application. ‘There were 
three distinct planes, or terraces, rising above each other. On, the 
middle one was the wheel; the lower one was the pit of the mine: from 
the higher a stream of water fell and turned the wheel, which putting the 
whole machine into motion, brought up another stream from the pit; 
these two streams, from above and below, uniting on the middle plane, 
run off in a sluice, by which the ore was washed.”—Vol. i. p. 424. 


Singapore is a British station, on the same Peninsula, and a 
most thriving place, being all the creation of our government. In 
1820, the population consisted of 150 Malays, all pirates and fisher- 
men, now the number is 20,978; there here also, 550 convicts, and 
the military with their followers make a great many more. The 
leading merchants, agents, and shopkeepers are English; the most 
wealthy are Chinese of Chines, nearly five thousand emigrate, 
nearly on the Malayan coast. The harvest of Singapore is limited 
to a single sea weed, which is however, very productive. This is 
the greatest mart of commerce in those seas, and the imports and 
exports amount yearly to over three millions and a half. ‘The trade 
which it carries on with Siam, is one of its most important re- 
sources ; the junks from Siam bring sugar, rice, salt, and oil, the 
sugar being chiefly cultivated in the latter place by Chinese. All 
travellers speak in splendid terms of this very remarkable station, 
and there is no question that it will form the principal port for the 
trade with China. The Chinese come in great ay to trade 
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with the people of Singapore, and are generally able, by taking ad- 
vantage of the montoons, to sail to the port with great expedition ; 
with Cochin China, Singapore also maintains commercial relations. 
Our printed cotton goods are sought after very particularly by the 
Cochin China people. Mr. Martin concludes by a general occount 
of the fitness of Singapore as a commercial mart. 

The author then procecds to make some observations on China, 
and the prospects which its commerce affords. But this is a sub- 
ject in which we have entered so far with Mr. Auber, that we are 
not at liberty to touch the question here. It is stated, however, by 
Mr. Martin, that the Chinese are emigrating to an amazing extent 
at present. He adds very full accounts of Canton and Macao, with 
their climates, trade, &c. 

The work forms one of the most copious, accurate, and varied 
historical documents which has ever been collected; and if the 
remaining volumes are executed with the same excellence, in every 
respect, as this, we can only say that the whole performance will be 


sufficient to confer immortal honour on the ability, and industry of 
the author. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XIII. — Criminal Trials in 
England: their Defects and Re- 
medies. Dedicated with permis- 
sion to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Chancellor. By G. W. Cooxg, 
B.A. London: Ridgway. 1834. 


Tue object of this pamphlet is 
to point out the defects of the 
present system of criminal pro- 
ceedings, both as respects the 
statutes which relate to crime, 
and also to the details of the 
prosecutions. The first of the 
imperfections, or rather abuses, 
is constituted by the practice of 
requiring —"s in the ver- 
dict of a jury. He contends 
that at the very commencement 
of the practical operations of 
this strange regulation, our an- 
cestors found the greatest pos- 
sible inconvenience arising from 
it. We find that in Henry the 
Third’s reign, the judges used 
sometimes to add after the trial, 
other jurors who would make 
up the regularcomplement, and 
that the ininority of the jury 
who tried the case were re- 
moved and actually fined, as 
having committed a transgres- 
sion. Various cases have oc- 
curred where only one juror 
has dissented from the rest, and 
where the judges actually took 
the verdict of the eleven and 
fined the single dissentient. But 
these liberties taken by the 
judges were too gross in their 


character to be allowed togo on, 
so what was to be done? Why 
to torture the jurors into una- 
nimity. Fleta and Sir Matthew 
Hale lay it down as law that a 
jury ought to be locked up 
without meat or drink, fire or 


candle, until they agreed, and 


then, if they failed to do so, 
they were to be dragged in a 
cart around the circuit with the 
judge. In France, there is no 
such custom, because a majority 
of the jurors determines the 
guilt or innocence of the pri- 
soner. The next abuse arises 
from the habitual employment 
of inadequate persons as jury- 
men. But another and more 
important failure of the present 
system of our criminal laws is, 
that many innocent persons are 
condemned whoare too poor to 
provide the means of their de- 
fence, and when injustice is done 
to a party accused, there is no 
means of redressing the injury. 
A reform of these abuses Mr. 
Cooke shows to be essentially 
necessary to the good of the 
State. He further suggests 
the propriety of furnishing to 
the prisoners in all cases copies 
of the indictment, depositions, 
and names of witnesses, as in 
cases of high treason; he thinks 
that some of the rules of evi- 
derce on criminal trials might 
also undergo reformation. As 
an example he mentions, that if 
a witness for the prosecution of 
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a prisoner is asked if he has 
not been guilty of a felony or 
of some infamous crime, he ma 
deny that he has, and the party 
putting the question may be 
able to prove it nevertheless. 
But then no proof can be re- 
ceived at the time, and the pri- 
soner finds himself convicted on 
evidence which, if he were al- 
lowed to do so, he could show 
was not to be relied on. We 
are unable to follow Mr. Cooke 
through the whole of his able 
pamphlet, but the notice which 
we have been able to give to it 
will be quite enough to exhibit 
the interesting nature of its con- 
tents. 





Art. XIV.—An Essay on Moral Tui- 


tion, and the Influence of a good 
Example. 


By WIi.u1aMmM Brann, 
Junr.: Wightman. 1834. 


Tue author of this well written 
little tract is influenced by a 
very strong feeling of the ne- 
cessity there is for infusing into 
cur systems of education, a 
more decided moral tendenc 

than is now to be found in them. 
He considers that in most se- 
minaries, practical moral im- 
provement is not the greatest 
end proposed, as he labours to 
show, ought to be the case. 
His observations are applicable 
to teachers of every appellation, 
and will be found based on solid 
argument. 


Notices. 


Art. XV.—The American Mines : 
showing their Importance, in a Na- 
tional point of View: with the Pro- 
gress and Present Position of the 
Real Del Monte Company ; and Cur- 
sory Remarks on other similar Un- 
dertakings in South America. By 
G. H. London : Wilson. 1834. 


THE author is of opinion that 
sufficient interval has now 
elapsed since 1825, the year of 
the great epidemic, the mining 
insanity, to enable the country 
to look at the subject of mines 
with judgment and_ coolness. 
He then proceeds to give an 
account of the produce of the 
various sources of mineral trea- 
sures in South America. He 
shows that the whole of the 
mines, including Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, Buenos Ayres, New Gre- 
nada,and Brazil, have produced, 
up to theyear 1810, about fifty- 
four millions and a haif of dol- 
lars. The produce of these 
mines since 1810 form the next 
subject of the author’s inquiry. 


The number of authentic 
facts which he has been able to 
collect on this branch of the 
history is exceedingly small, 
yet brief as they are, they still 
afford certain grounds for hope. 
It appears from documents 
which have been sent by Bri- 
tisti Consulsin Mexico, that that 
government has exported be- 
tween the years 1810 and 1829 
no less than one hundred and 
sixty-three millions of dollars, 
in gold and silver, being at the 
rate of more than eight millions 
of dollars each year. The an- 
nual average of dollarsexported 


























from the other mining countries 
in the same period is stated as 
follows: From{Chili 578,000— 
Buenos Ayres 1,710,000—Peru 
and New Grenada 4,000,000— 
being a total export of Gold 
and silver from South America 
of nearly fourteen millions of 
dollars every year. 

The author having establish- 
ed the importance of South 
America as a mining country, 
he next proceeds to show that 
the actual condition of some of 
those mines is such, that they 
afford no just grounds for any 
thing like despondency, and 
that so far from the mineral 
riches of that country being ex- 
hausted, there is every reason 
to believe that their future pro- 
duce will greatly exceed the 
whole ofthe past. Itis proved 
that the Real Del Monte Com- 
pany have lately renewed their 
operations with great profit, and 
those and other proceedings in 
South America are now only 
beginning to realize the sugges- 
tions of Humboldt—that the 
treasures to be found in the sub- 
terranean soils of that country 
are utterly unknown at present. 





Art. XVI.—Report of the Commit- 
tee of the Doncaster Agricultural 
Association, on the advantages of 
Bones as Manure. London : Ridg- 
way. 1834. 


In this small pamphlet we have 
the results of a series of in- 
quiries instituted by the Don- 
caster Agricultural Association, 
as to the results which have 
been experienced in various 
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parts of the country from the 
use of bones as manure. It is 
impossible for us to through 
the whole of the details, but 
the gencral principles establish- 
ed may be shortly stated. 

It appears that bone dust 
forms a highly valuable manure 
for dry lands, limestone, chalk, 
lightloams, and peat in particu- 
lar: that it is not so good, but 
is still useful on grass and ara- 
ble lands, particularly on fal- 
lows for turnips. The method 
of using the bones when broad 
cast, is to mix them up with 
earth, dung, or other manures, 
and let them lie to ferment; 
when used alone they may be 
either drilled with the seed or 
broad cast. The bones after 
fermentation are better than 
those without it: the quantity 
per acre is about 25 bushels of 
dust, or forty of large bones. 
Bones will not answer at all on 
clays and heavy loams. It ap- 
pears that the use of bones as 
manure is of very recent origin, 
and the first time of their em- 
ployment is traced to the year 
1775, when Colonel St. Leger 
introduced them on his farm at 
Warmsworth. 





Art. XVII.—A Dessertation on the 
advantages that may bederived from 
a more Systematic Attention to the 
Construction of Fire-places, in 
Warming and Ventilating Apart- 
ments for Domestic Purposes. By 
Tuomas J. Hapriep, Architect. 
London: Ridgway. 1834. 


Tuis is a very useful work, as 
containing suggestions-of much 
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importance on a subject of uni- 
versal interest. The author 
gives a description of the com- 
mon annoyances which proceed 
from badly planned and badly 
constructed chimneys; he says 
that in most cases the air of a 
room in which a fire is kept, is 
too much deprived of its oxy- 
gen or its preserving power, and 
that consequently the room be- 
comes unhealthy. Auother ef- 
fect of the absence of oxygen 
is that the air which is to sup- 
ply the fire will not effect the 
object properly, since the due 
quantity of oxygen is wanting. 
He traces to this wrong con- 
struction what is well known as 
the smoky chimney. The au- 
thor then enters into a full de- 
scription of the best methods of 
constructing flues and chimneys, 
with the view of rendering the 
heated apartment wholesome, 
making the chimney permanent- 
ly capable of passing off the 
smoke, and what is more saving, 
a considerable amount of mo- 
ney in the diminution of the 
quantity of necessary fuel. 





Art. XVIII.—Lord Brougham’s Law 
Reforms, and Courts of Local 
Jurisdiction, with Practical Reflec- 
tions on the Justice and Necessity 
of establishing New Local Courts ; 
and a General Vindication of the 
Lord Chancellor. By Wma. Gto- 
veR,Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Ridgway, 1834. 


Tue author of this pamphlet 
takes a very extensive view of 
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the whole subject of Law Re- 
form, carrying his inquiries re- 
trospectively, for the sake of 
founding comparisons between 
the results of experience and 
the course which should be 
pursued in modern times. Af- 
ter some pages devoted, we 
think quite superfluously, to the 
defence of Lord Brougham, the 
author proceeds to show the 
salutary influence which the Lo- 
cal Courts Bill is likely to effect : 
he then adverts to the report of 
the Common Law Commission- 
ers, and continues his remarks 
on the whole of the reforms 
which have been effected, or 
which have been proposed, un- 
successfully for the present ; and 
lastly, those which have not 
been as yet proposed, but are 
seriously contemplated. The 
learned author concludes the 
pamphlet by a high eulogium 
on the Lord Chancellor, whom 
he describes as the philanthro- 
pic legislator, who unites in his 
person the merits displayed by 
Lycurgus in Sparta, by Solon 
in Athens, by Foecioun in Sy- 
racuse, and lastly those of Ba- 
con, of Clarendon, and Lord 
Somers, adding that his trans- 
cendent talents have illumined 
our hemisphere, and that not 
only has he attained the highest 
rank in the legal profession, but 
that he is also enumerated 
among the greatest men that 
the world has ever seen, whe- 
ther for thought or action! 
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Art. XIX.—Great Britain, for the 
last Forty Years: being an Histori- 
cal and Analytical Account of its 
Finances, Economy, and General 
Condition during that Period. By 
Tuomas Hopkins. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1834. 


Tue plan of this work is inge- 
niously conceived, and is car- 
ried into execution with accu- 
racy and care. The object of 
the compilation is to specify 
the principal causes’ which, 
either directly or remotely, have 
acted on the social condition of 
the people ; to exhibit the details 
of that condition ; to contem- 
plate them as they were created 
or modified by the measures of 
government. The process of 
illustration is carried on by 
reference to statistical facts, 
these being traced in their di- 
versified state, so as to present 
the results upon them of the 
policy which the government 
has pursued. 

The first chapter enters into 
an inquiry as to what are the 
true principles which should 
regulate the amount of rent, of 
tithe, of wages, and of the 
profits of the owner. He then 
proceeds to describe the gene- 
ral state of the country from 
the years 1793 to 1802, com- 
paring the productive power of 
the people with the amount of 
their burdens. The author 
then devotes a chapter to each 
period of six years up to 1834, 
enumerating the various mea- 
sures of government, the varie- 
ties of events which influenced 
our social and political state, 
the variations in the amount of 
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the exports and imports, the 
state of the currency, the effect 
immediately of the imposition 
of fresh taxes, as also of the 
repeal of old ones, the price of 
food, &e. The author in the 
course of this work, takes fre- 
qaent occasion to dispute the 
principles of Malthus, showing, 
by striking illustrations, that 
those principles are not only 
erroneous, but that if taken for 
granted and acted on by the le- 
gislature, will prove extensively 
mischievous. It appears to be 
the opinion of this author, that 
the principal source of the 
weakness which is certainly now 
the character of this country as. 
a moral nation, springs altoge- 
ther from the millions which, 
in the shape of taxes of one 
sort or another, are abstracted 
from the earnings of labour. 
To this, as toa curse, are flou- 
rishing countries indebted for 
their degeneracy and final de- 
struction: such was the origin 
of the downfal of the Eastern 
monarchies, of the Roman eme- 

ire, of Italy and of Turkey. 

he decay of empires, the fall- 
ing to pieces of cities, and the 
wasting of the most glorious 
monuments of architectural per- 
fection,—all are the result of 
that great moral, social, and 
political scourge, excessive 
exaction. 
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Art. XX.—Thoughts on the Church 
Establishment. By a Layman.— 
London : Hatchard & Son. 1834. 


Here we find, in the very head 
quarters of the Established 
Church, a full and complete ac- 
knowledgment of the necessity 
of a reform of the church, a ne- 
cessity which is admitted, too, 
to have arisen from some radical 
defects. The author of this pam- 
phlet sets out with an inquiry 
into the objects for which the 
various orders of the clergy were 
originally instituted, and de- 
scribes the advantages of the 
system which prevailed in Ca- 
tholic times, when the Bishops 
were required to reside in their 
dioceses, the vigilant personal in- 
spection of the churches being 
left to their charge. But in those 
times the vicious custom of plu- 
ralities was acted on, and though 
the Reformation abolished the 
the dispensing power in name, 
yet was that power retained in all 
its fulness by the Protestant pri- 
mate. The present writer ac- 
knowledges that the mode in 
which the Canons were evaded 
ever since has been much more 
offensive than it was before; for 
though the actual sale of in- 
dulgencies had been discontinu- 
ed, still the peculiar privileges 
conceded to the Chaplains of the 
King and the nobles, and the 
fiction by which benefices have 
been allowed to be holden in 
commendam, have afforded in- 
creased facilities to pluralities 
and non-residence. Having trac- 
ed the whole series of abuses 
which now exist in the Church, 
the author then proceeds to show 
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the necessity of enforcing the 
residence of the Clergy. With 
respect to the Bishops, he would 
insist on this conditition parti- 
cularly. 

The author does not hesitate 
to propose the total extinction of 
Deans and Chapters, since the 
objects for which they were de- 


‘signed have long sunk into obli- 


vion. He would have every 
benefice actually occupied by a 
resident minister, and there was 
no benefice in the country which 
should not immediately be pro- 
vided with a house, which the 
minister should be able, by his 
adequate income, to keep; and in 
order that he may be able to do 
so, an arrangement should be 
forthwith made, whereby all in- 
comes of ministers below 3001. 
should be raised to that sum, 
and afterward gradually ad- 
vanced. 

The author is anxious to re- 
move one source of disquietude, 
namely, the negociations which 
the clergy are compelled to make 
with the people for their tempo- 
ral rights. He says that the 
property of the Church is sacred, 
but that it is capable of being 
so realised for the benefit of the 
clergy, as_ to do away with the 
necessity of their making pecu- 
niary demands on the people. 

The pamphlet contains many 
details of the process by which 
a thorough reform could be ef- 
fected on the principles which we 
have just explained. 




















MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Curious Phenomenon.—Some eight 
or nine years ago, after a heavy 
gale from the north-west, a chrys- 
talline deposit was observed upon 
the windows of several houses in 
this neighbourhood, which had a 
saline taste, and was pronounced 
by Dr. Dalton to be muriate of soda, 
or common sea salt, mixed with 
sand. As similar deposits are not 
at all unusual near the sea coast, 
the only solution that could be 
given of this singular fact was, that 
a portion of the spray of the ocean 
had been carried by the force of 
the wind thus far inland. We are 
not aware whether the attention of 
any individual has been drawn to 
this subject since that period ; but 
after the heavy storm of the 29th of 
Nov. Mr. Bentley, of St. Mary’s 
Gate, Manchester, thought he per- 
ceived on his windows a deposit 
which had the appearance of a 
chrystal, and on applying a power- 
ful microscope to it, he found he 
was correct in his supposition. In 
order to ascertain with more pre- 
cision the nature of this deposit, he 
collected as much of it as he could 
on a clean sponge, dissolved it in 
pure water, and on evaporating it, 
the residuum was a brownish pow- 
der, strongly impregnated with sa- 
line particles. ‘This residuum has 
not been submitted to chemical] 
analysis; but there is very little 
doubt that it has been brought from 
the sea. The distance from the 
sea, in the direction from which the 
wind blew during the storm, can- 
not be less than than thirty miles. 
Pasquinades.—As newspapers in 





Italy are always examined before 
they are printed, the true characters 
of people do not often appear to 
the public; but when they want to 
lampoon, it is done by sticking a 
written paper against the door of 
the person aimed at, which is called 
a pasquinade. In 1796, when the 
King and Queen of Naples were 
accustomed to absent themselves 
from court, pursuing their separate 
pleasures, the cares of the state cen- 
tred generally in his Excellency 
M. Acton, an Englishman, though 
it was known that the Queen- some- 
times interfered in affairs of state. 
The Neapolitans disliking a fo- 
reigner to be Prime Minister, caused 
the following to be affixed to the 
gate of the palace—Hic Regina, 
Hee Rex, Hic Hec. et Hoc Acton. 

Omnibuses. — The establishment 
of these vehicles, which are a copy 
from the French, furnish, it is cal- 
culated, employment to no less than 
5740 persous at the present time. 
Although previous to the 11th Oc- 
tober, 1832, taking up and setting 
down passengers within the stones 
by a vehicle carrying a stage-coach 
license, was illegal, yet these long- 
bodied conveyances have since that 
time increased to such a degree, 
that there are not less than 287 of 
of them plying daily in the metro- 
polis and the suburbs. Each one 
finds employment, partial or entire, 
for more than 20 persons, in the 
way of journeymen coachbuilders, 
wheelwrights, smiths, painters, gil- 
ders, harness-makers, driver, con- 
ductor, stable-keepers, ostlers, and 
proprietor, making a total of at least 
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5740 of the working class who be- 
nefit directly or indirectly from the 
employment of these machines.— 
These 287 omnibuses make, on an 
average, six journeys one way and 
the other, and their passengers, in- 
cluding changes, average seven per- 
sons each per journey, presenting 
the astonishing number of 12,054 
persons who are daily lifted off 
their legs by these misnamed six- 
penny nuisances; so that until the 
alteration in the law which enabled 
omnibuses to ply within the stones, 
upwards of 5000 of the working 
class were denied partial employ- 
ment, and upwards of 12,000 of the 
middle class were denied this cheap 
and convenient conveyance for the 
benefit of about 1100 hackney 
coaches and their dependants. 

Vegetable Silk.—This name is 
given toa substance now used plen- 
tifully in the manufacture of car- 
pets, and other articles of general 
use. It is much used in France. 

The following is a summary of 
the meteorlogical observations made 
at the Paris Observatory during 
1833 :—The greatest elevation of 
the barometer was on January 4, 
when it rose to 113 m. 93 sec., and 
its lowest point was on the first 
of April when it went down to 732 
min. Thethermometer on June 29 
was up at 294 deg. centigrade, and 
on Jan. 10 was as low as 84 deg. 
centigrade. ‘There were 164 days 
of rain, 163 days of fog, 45 of frost, 
11 of snow, 10 of hail and sleet, 
and 9 of thunder. ‘The wind blew 
47 times from the north, 39 times 
from the north-east, 22 times from 
the east, 31 times from the south- 
east, 44 times from the south, 68 
times from the south-west, 89 times 
from the west, and 25 times from 
the north-west. There fell 580 mil- 
limetres, 35 centimetres of rain in 
the court-yard of the Observatory, 
and 487 millimetres 10 centimetres 
on the roof. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Facilities for Studying History.— 
A measure of great importance to 
persons engaged in historical re- 
searches, and to the public at large, 
has recently been carried into effect 
by the exertions of the commis- 
sioners of the Public Records of the 
Realm, and their secretary, Mr. 
Cooper. The accounts rendered 
into the Exchequer by the sheriffs, 
and by other persons, ministers, and 
bailiffs of the crown, are entered on 
record in rolls, which, for some rea- 
son not at present well understood, 
are called pipe rolls. There is now 
in existence a series of these annual 
rolls, commencing with the second 
year of King Henry II. (A.D. 1155), 
and reaching to the present year. 
It cannot but be regarded as highly 
creditable to the officers of the 
Court of Exchequer that this series 
should have descended unbroken, 
exeept by the loss of two rolls only. 
A few months ago thirteen were 
understood to be lost. The com- 
mission issued under the auspices of 
the present Chancellor were not 
satisfied with this information ; they 
directed that very strict search 
should be made in all the deposito- 
ries of Exchequer records, and the 
result has been that eleven out of 
thirteen have been discovered, and 
are restored to the use of the pub- 
lic; leaving only two still wanting 
to complete a series of 677 annual 
rolls. The commissioners have 
found out a means of opening much 
of the information to be found in 
these rolls to the public; and, with 
the concurrence of the officers, the 
Chancellors rolls have been removed 
to the British Museum, where they 
are regarded as other manuscripts 
contained in that great repository, 
and where they may be consulted 
by every one who chooses, subject 
only to the same regulations as 
affect the use of any other books or 
manuscripts there. 
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